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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This work will consist of two volumes. The design 
is to make such a selection as may exhibit^ through 
the lives of the principal poets, the chief ^points of 
ijiterest in the course anfl history of English poetry. 
In the accomplishment of this object all th^xisting 
sources of literary biografihy have, it is,believed> 
been consulted and diligently investigate<i 

These biographies commence with the middle of 
the sixteenth century, — the poets antecedent to 
Drayton having been previously includec^ in a 
volume on the early English writers. 
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ENGLISH POETS.. 


JUICHAEL DRAYTON. 

1563—1631. 

WITH NOTICES OF UIB CONTEMPOBAElBdlP 

W E can hardly complain that few particularB have been 
preserved of the life of Drayton, since the biographies 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shaksp^j^re, consist of merer 
fragments to which the investigations of succeeding 
times ^Jave added only some slight speculationl If the 
greatest men of the early pergids of English literature 
were thus neglected by their contemporaries, it would be 
unreasonable to expect that a minor poet should receive 
a larger measure of consideration. 

The family name of Drayton is said to have been 
derived from a town in Leicestershire*; but previously 
to the birth of the poCt his father removed into War- 

• The fact is recorded b; Barton (1622) in account of Leiceeterahlre. 
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wickshiTe^ in which caunty, at the village of HarshuU^ 
or Hartakill^ Michael Drayton, waa born in 1563.* Of 
hla boyhood ^ery little is known. The place of his birth 
is determined by a Latin inscription appended to a 
portl^it of him^ published during his lifetime with a 
complete edition of hisworkst; but at what time he 
went to London^ or under what circumstanceSj has not 
been ascertained. At an early age he discovered a strong 
passion for literary pursuits, and is said to have made 
such an impression upon his instructors by the sweetness 
of his temper, as to be recommended while he was yet 
but ten years old to the patronage of some people of 
distinction. About 1573 he was taken into the house- 
hold of a person of honour in the capacity of page, which 
is probable enough, as in his Cater years^ he appears to 
have subi^sted chiefly on the favour of the great. He 
could then construe Latin, and was above all things 
ambitious^ become a i>oet. Who his first patron was 
is a matter* of conjecture : his name is lost in the com- 
mon oblivion that has fallen upon nearly all the personal 
literary history of the time. But to the generosity of. 
that patron, whoever he was, it is likely Drayton was 
indebted for an university education. It does not appear 
that he, had any professional object in being entered at 
Oxford, or if he had he abandoned it ; for there is no 
further trace of his course at college than a passing 
allusion by sir Aston Cockayne, who, although prin- 
cipally educated at Cambridge, was a master of arts 

♦ In the Poly-olbiou, Drayton alludes affectionately to Warwickshire, as 
the place ol ins birth : — 

“ My native county th4?n, p'hirh so brave spirits hast bred 
If there be virtue v^t romaining in thy earth, ’ 

Or any Kood of thine thou bred’st unto my birth. 

Accept it as thine own, whilst now J sing of thee ; 

Of all thy letter brood th’ uoworthiest though I be.” 

Thitteenth Song. 

f See Biographia Britannica. The following is the inscription : — 

Lux Hareshulla tibi (Warwici villa, tenebri? 

Ante tua<> ciinas, obsita) pnma fuit. 

ArmXj, ViroB, Veneres, Patnam modulamine dixti : 

Te Patna!! resonant Arma, Viri, Veneres. ' 
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of Oxford. Speaking of Oxford, that pl^sant booB 
companion and agreeably poet says^ 

“ Here smooth-tongued Drayton was inspired by 
Mnemosyne’s manifold progeny.” • 

t 

Sir Aston Cockayne was bom in 1608^ was personally 
acquainted with Drayton^ and may therefore be accepted 
as a competent authority upon this point ; but it is not 
a little curidhs that Anthony a Wood omits Drayton s 
name, not only in the Fasti, but in his account of the 
writers who were educated at Oxford, although through- 
out his industrious biographies Drayton is frequently 
alluded to as one of the popular poets of his age. The 
omission is by no means conclusive of the» fact that 
Drayton never was at Oxlbrd, because such » supposition 
could be entertained only on the assumptioi^ that the 
Athena; Oxoniensis and the Fasti really contain the 
names of all the persons who were educatad at that 
university during the period to which they^eftr — an 
assumption which, we need scarcely observe, would 
commit us to some erroneous inferences.* That Drayton 
studied in the university may be admitted on the 
testimony of sir Aston Cockayne, who lived in thd time 
when the circumstance must have been familiar to bis con- 
temporaries, who could have easily refuted it had it been 
unfounded. In several of his poems Drayton gracefully 
acknowledges that he was bound to the liberality of sir 
Henry Goodere of Polesworth, for most of the advan^ 
tages of his education, which would ftivour the conjecture 


* niisfi^n the preface to the fourth' volume of the last edition of the 
Athena* Oxonieniijs, omerven that in thajL edition the reader has a com- 
plete history of the Oxford writers for two centunea ; hut we may venture 
to queiitu)ii the arcuraey of that asKertioii, unce Mr. JUiss himself addeil 
several new lives, a proof of ttie incompleteness of the original work : and 
unless he pus.sessed the moans of exhausting the subject, which is very un- 
likely at sueh a distance of time, the puhhcation cannot tie said to embrace 
the whole circle of Oxonians. Mr. Bliss's edition of Mr. Wood’s inesti- 
mable work cannot bo too highly prized for the great care and research 
that tiavo been be.stowed upon it ; and we derogate notliing from its in- 
trinsic value, in observing that while it cootains a vast quantity of useiiil 
and curious information, which in tact cannot be obtained any where else, 
. it is not so comprehensive as to render further investigations unnecessary, 
especially in reference to persons who, like Drayton, left the university 
without taking out a degree. 

B 2 
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that it was in sir Harry s suite he served in his boyhood* 
The fact^ however^ rests u^on^o more clear or circum* 
atantial evidence than the poetical and somewhat rhapso- 
dical panegyiics of a poet^ addressed to a gentleman who 
had iionferred many kindnesses upon him. Fortunately 
the satisfaction of the doubt is not of much consequence. 

Drayton left Oxford before he completed the usual 
term of an university education, and, like most of the 
men of genius of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, went to London as the grand field of intellectual 
exertion. How he fared in the experiment can only 
be surmised from vague hints and allusions scattered 
through his poems and dedications, the ambiguous 
vouchers etf his fame and fortunes. It is conjectured, 
from a desa/iption in one of hss poems of the celebrated 
Spanish jlnvasion in 1588, that he must have been a 
spectator of the defeat of the Armada at Dover, and 
that probably he then held some military post or 
emplo)«neiit tliere ; but it is certain that he was dis- 
tinguished as a poet at least ten yeais before the death 
of queen Elizabefh. During that reign he published 
several works, and unquestionably, for fertility of in- 
ventibn and productive industry, he will bear com- 
parisoi> with the most prolific writers of his time. The 
earliest volume that has been preserved of Drayton’s 
was printed in quarto in 1598, with the quaint title 
of Idea ; or the Shepherd’s Garland, partitionexl in nine 
Egl<^s, with Rowland's Sacrifices to the Nine Muses, 
This collection wal» afterwards reprinted with emen- 
dations jn the first folio edition of his works, under the 
title of Pastorals. It is iik these poems, perhaps more 
than in his larger worfs, that the genuine rural sim- 
plicity of Drayton may be discovered ; yet, by a strange 
dispensation of critical authority, they were wholly left 
out of Dodsley’s edition of what professed to be his 
entire works, issued in 1748 — an edition which was 
also deficient in several other of his compositions. The 
eclogues are remarkable for purity of diction, variety of i 
structure, and a hearty love of nature. This pub- 
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licaflon was followed at short ititerrals by several works ; 
and before 1598, that is.to say, within five years from 
the date of his Pastorals, he had already given to the 
i^orld his Barons’ Wars, England’s Herdlcal Epistles, 
Historical Legends, consisting of the stories of R#bert 
of Normandy, Matilda, and Pierce Gaveston, and a por- 
tion of that singular poem by which he is best known 
to posterityj^the Poly-olbion. 

These worts exhibit not merely great facility in com- 
position, a lively imagination, and a complete command 
of the art of versification, but are equally remarkable 
for diversity in the choice and treatment of subjects. 
The plan of the Poly-olbion, of which we shall pre- 
sently speak more at large, was only indicated in the 
fragment first published ;*and it was not unfil the whole 
of that extraordinary undertaking was complated, that 
the powers of Drayton were fully developed. Yet long 
before he was enabled to finish it, he acquired a dis- 
tinguished reputation amongst his contempovarlbs, and 
was estimated as one of the leading i^oets of his age. 
Abundant proofs of the celebrity be enjoyed even at 
this early period may be found in the commendatory 
verses attached to the original editions of his sfveral 
poems, contributed not only by the crowd oft pane- 
gyrical writers who usually pressed forward on such 
occasions, perhaps from vain-glory, but also by writers 
of a graver and more elevated class, who rarely con- 
descended to act as sponsors at the font of poetry. One 
of them was the learned Selden, who, together with 
Heywood and Beaumont, addressed Drayton in^ highly 
complimentary s](hrit upon his Barons’ Wars, in file 
first edition of which their critical and laudatory stantas 
are published. The Heroical Epistles are in the same 
way introduced by verses from the earl of Stirling, a 
Scotch poet of great repute, Mr. Thomas Hassel,. and 
sir Edmond Scory. These Epistles may be justly ranked 
amongst the very earliest successful specimens in our 
language of harmonious versification. They are written 
in the heroic meastire, are twenty-four in number, and 
B 3 
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illustrate particular passages in history^ 'which the aumor 
judiciously explains and Verifies in short notes, Mr. 
Campbell, in a slight criticism upon Drayton*, observes 
that he is Jlrone to 0 vidian conceits, but he plays with 
them« so gaily, that they almost seem to become him as 
if natural.” This hint of Drayton’s quality must have 
been intended to apply only to the Epistles, for it cer- 
tainly will not hold good in reference to his Toly-olbion, 
his Nymphidia, his odes, or the rest of his works, and 
is calculated, therefore, without being expressly limited 
in its application, to convey an erroneous notion of the 
real character of Drayton’s poetry, which, on the main, 
is more free from the reproach of conceits than that of 
almost anj other writer of the sixteenth century. That 
Drayton .plUyed so gaily with*' his conceits as to make 
them scum natural, is at best an equivocal way of 
expressing a doubt whether they were really conceits, 
or true images congenial to the temperament of the poet 
or the^'gaiius of his subject. The Epistles have an 
Ovidian grace unquestionably, and are in fact pro- 
fessedly written in imitation of Ovid ; but if we look 
for similar turns elsewhere througliout the numerous 
productions of Drayton, we shall look in vain liis 
manne* and diction exhibifa felicitous power of adapt- 
ation, and he is didactic or sportive, descriptive, hu- 
morous, or passionate, according to the nature of his 
theme, with an exuberant fancy riclily flooding the 
whole. 

Several of these Epistles are especially dedicated to 
the poetis patrons, and afford us in this way glimpses 
of his history. M^e learn from one of them, addressed 
to^he earl of Bedford, that Drayton was indebted to 
his early friend, sir Henry Goodere, whovse liberality he 
frequently acknowledges, for an introduction to the 
countess of Bedford, “ to whose service/" he says, he 

was first bequeathed by that learned and accomplished 

* Specimens of the British Poets, by Thomas Campbell, in seven vo. 
lumes, mi9. 
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gentleman.” An(^er epistle is dedicated A lady Anne 
Harrington, a connection of ijie countess; and it appears 
that the Harrington family had long favoured him with 
their countenance, a circumstance to w^ch he more 
than once alludes. Sir John Swinerton, alderrajn of 
London, Mr. James Huish, Mrs. Elizabeth Danfield, 
the daughter and heir of a celebrated lawyer, sir Thomas 
Nunson, Mjjk Edward Lucas, (whose parents, he says, 
conferred e^ial favours upon him,) and sir Henry 
Goodere, nephew of the old sir Henry, who assisted 
him to the best part of his education, are amongst the 
friends and patrons to whom the Epistles are inscribed, 
showing the estimation in which he was held as a man, 
apart from the honours he received as a poet.^ We infer 
also from one of these (Vedications to’ sir l^falter Acto^ 
(more properly Aston), knight of the bath, that he was 
for many years patronised by him; and it is stated upon 
other authority, that sir Walter accommodated Drayton 
with supplies, to afford him leisure to prosecute ^Jis more 
elaborate compositions.* Sir Walter Aston (whose seat 
was at Tixhall, in Staffordshire), if we may form a 
conclusion from the terms in which he speaks of him 
on several occasions, was the most constant %f his 
patrons ; and he was also under many obligations to 
Sackville, earl of Dorset, the Mecienas of his day, in 
whovse house he was at one time domesticated. It was 
so common a practice, however, for dependent writers 
to utter extravagant thanks and eulogies, in the inscrip.. 
tions of their works, that it is very*difficult to discrim- 
inate between the conventional phrases of j^urebased 
panegyric and th^; expression of real and honest feel- 
ings. The patron was always H paragon of greatness and 
munificence-— the dedicator was always in an ecstacy 
of gratitude. Perhaps the patron had l)estowed only 
a few marks upon his panegyrist, or perhaps he had 
raised him from obscurity and penury, to reputation and 
affluence — the tone of the dedication was equally in- 
• Biog, BnL 
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flated and ^artificial. In such cases the most a^^te 
discernment must fail iUr^the attempt to discriminate 
between sincerity and adulation ; for whether the author 
had acquiredj^ permanent prosperity under the wing of 
his ptron, and desired to make his acknowledgments 
in a manner commensurate to the weight of his obliga- 
tions, or whether he had only tasted of patronage and 
longed for more, he still adopted the sAp forms of 
hyperbole, which custom might be said to rendered 
imperative. This degrading usage — this humiliating 
lip-service — must of course be traced to the general 
uncertainty of literature as a profession. The poet 
could not rely upon the strength of his genius alone for 
support : Jiis public was as yet too limited to supply 
the requisitv encouragement his labours; and he 
was, therefore, cast upon the mortifying necessity of 
seeking by less worthy means that fosterage, which, in 
a later aqd better instructed age, is yielded by the vo- 
luntary .suffrage of an enlightened community. 

Servility is not more remarkable in the complimentary 
poems and dedications of Drayton than in other writers 
of his day ; on the contrary, he seems for the most 
part U have been placed in circumstances that justified 
such pi^blic testimonies of the favours he received; while 
the terms he employs, making a reasonable allowance 
for the prevailing taste in such matters, are as frank and 
honest as could be expected from a man whose subsist- 
, lence depended upon the good opinion of a fewr persons, 
wlio probably considered themselves entitled to be 
capricious aud exacting. Of Drayton’s private life 
we know*litile, but it may fairly be presumed to have 
been free from reproach, ♦iince there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he forfeited, at any time, die protection of his 
aristocratical friends, although he failed in an effort to 
establish himself at court on the accession of James I., 
an event which he celebrated in such indifferent verse 
as to give serious offence to the king- The history of 
this transaction is not very dear, although the poet fre- 
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■ quendy alludes to it in his works*, and does not affect 
to conceal his chagrin at^the^ssue. According to the 
author of an Historical Essay on the Life and Writings 
of Drayton, which was prefixed to the imparfect edition 
of his works before alluded to, published in iy48, 
Drayton was employed, through the interest of sir 
Walter Aston with sir Roger Aston, one of the gentle- 
men of the -chamber to king James in his minority, 
as an agent in die correspondence that took place between 
queen' Elisabeth and that prince. He was the person,'' 
observes the writer, ^^who was entrusted with the mes- 
sages and letters that passed between his master and 
queen Elizabeth ; and, by the inteiqiosition of sir Walter 
Aston, Mr. Drayton was, in this respect, very useful, 
in faithfully performing the various service* which he 
was commanded.'’ The statement of so early ^n inter- 
course with king James, in affairs of so confidentifd a 
nature, would render the subsequent anger of -the king 
the more mysterious, especially as it sprang pub of an 
occasion when the omission rather than the offering of 
a congratulatory poem might be supposed to constitute 
a ground of offence, were it not that there is some reason 
to believe that the .statement rests upon incompetent 
authority. If Drayton’s evidence may lie accepted, his 
intimacy with sir Walter Aston did not commence until 
a much later period ; for he expressly says in his dedica- 
tion of the Barons’ Wars, to sir Walter, that he was 
then in the spring of his acquaintance,” which wa% 
only about five or six years before hts majesty ascended 
die throne of England. It may be assumed, tl^^refore, 
that Dratyton possessed no further claim upon the king 
tlian he might derive from his favourable position as a 
man of letters, and the known loyalty of his principles. 
The affront, consequently, whatever it may have been, 
was confined to the single circumstance of the congra- 
tulatory poem addressed to his majesty upon his arrival 
in his British dominions, and was not mixed up with 
• 

* Spp the preface to the Poly-olbioQ, the Elegies, and the Epistle to 
Mr. George Sdiidy*. 
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any previous objections of a personal kind in reference 
to Drayton, Sir Walter Aston^ who was created a knight 
of tlie Bath upon the ceremony of the coronation^ ap* 
pointed Drayton one of his esquires ; but even the 
xnarjced favour shown to the luckless poet by that liberal 
courtier failed to propitiate the wrath of his majesty, 
who could never be induced to forgive him, James, 
probably, did not consider Drayton's line# sufficiently 
dexterous and polished for so august an“ occasion, or 
thought that they touched too familiarly upon his divine 
right ; but Drayton entertained a very different notion 
of his coronation -piece (which he never reprinted), re- 
proaching his royal master for frustrating his ambition, 
and remi'pding him that he taught his title to this isle 
in rhyme. The title, no doubt, was defective enough, 
and we may not he very wide of the truth in conjectur- 
ing that his majesty was not particularly anxious to have 
more attention drawn to it than could well he avoided. 
Had the poem been as delicate and artful as even Drydcn 
could have made it, his majesty might still, and with 
good reason, have objected to its publication. 

But, notwithstanding this check to his promotion at 
court, Drayton is designated in a title-page of a copy of 
hia opm verses, wTitten in l6’26*, and prefixed to the 
posthumous poems of Abraham Holland, “ as Micliael 
Drayton, esquire, and poet-laureate." How he acquired 
the title has not been ascertained ; and it is worthy of 
observation, that in all the portraits published of him 
in his own time hiTwas always kureated, which might 
have Ixjiii, says a writer in the Biographia Britannica, 
a compliment of the painters and engravers. Kis name 
does not appear in tre' authentic catalogue of the poets 
who were, in regular succession, appointed to that office, 
nor do his works exhibit any evidences of his having 
ever discharged its ceremonial duties. It is just possi- 
ble, however, that Drayton may have been invested 
with the laurel at Oxford, and yet not recognised as tlie 
laureate of the court. This conjecture renders a little, 
explanation necessary of the origin of the laurel, and 
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the dJstioction which, at an early period, unquestionably 
existed between the laureates* of the colleges and the 
court. 

In a former volume of the biographical feries of this 
work the reader will find a few particulars concfrn- 
ing the laureateship, some of which it will be necessary, 
for the sake of perspicuity, to repeat here. Long be- 
fore the title of king's laureate occurs in the annals of 
English poetry, degrees in grammar, including rhetoric 
and versification, were granted at the universities, on 
which occasions the graduate was presented with a 
laurel, and honoured with the appellation of poeta lau- 
reatus,\ Out of this ceremony arose the title of laureate ; 
but as a considerable number of persons must h^ive thus 
obtained the laurel, and, as many of those ^ho subse- 
quently cultivated poetry may be presumed to fcave re- 
tained the title, it is obvious that several contempo- 
raneous individuals must have claimed the dilftinction, 
so long as the colleges continued to confer ^fhus, 
in Drayton’s time, Ben Jonson being the court-laureate, 
there were, besides Drayton himself, his friend Mr. 
(Jeorge Sandys, who was dignified with the designation 
of poet-laureate, and Francis Quarles J, who was lau- 

• 

* liiterary andSchnitific Men of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. in. p PfJ. 

f Sfp Warton, panstm 

i Although ^^uarlcs »s not entitled to much distinction as a poet, vet on 
many accounts his name ought not to be passed over in silence fit was 
a man of vigorous intellect, of great sagacity, and unitTi|H'achablc integrity. 
He lillort no ineonsiderahle space in his own day, was reckoned among the 
jinncipal poets, and enjoyeil a popularity for hisverses, which arc turgid 
and full of conceits, while Ins prose, which is sound in structure, and clear 
and valuable in purpo-te, was treated with comparative neglect. lie was 
biirn at ttoudord, in Essex, in lo92, was educated at Cambridge, Entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and afterwards prefened to the oflBcc of cup-bearer to 
Elizolieth, daughter of dames I , electreSs /kilatinc ami queen of Bohemia. 
Subsequently he became secretary to tlie learned archbishop Usher in Ire- 
land, but the breaking out of the rcbellion|ot irj41 compelled him to fly that 
kingdom and return to London, where he held the appointment of thro- 
nologer to tlie city, a post that had been previously filled by Middleton the 
dramatist it appears, however, that he gave otfcnce ni one of his pieces 
to the preyiiiling powers, who were especially incensed with him because 
he Joined Charles I. at Oxford ; and they oppressed him m every way they 
could, con flhoating his property, and amongst otlier things seizing upon 
nis books and some rare MSS., intended (Biog. Brit ) for the pi ess. These 
circumstances, particularly the loss of his Imoks attbeted him so deeply as 
to haNtcn his death, which took place in 1(>44 ; leaving behind him a large 
family, having had eighteen children by one wife. His poetry is entirely 
devotional, but deflcieiit in chat fine enthusiasm which imparts such fervour 
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reated, at least, in one encomiastic tribute. It cerlainly 
does not appear to have^ been customary amongst tbe 
students who took out this degree at the university to 
proclaim it Afterwards to tbe world ; and when the royal 
lauiQ3ate8hip was established, the collegiate honour was 
gradually dropped altogether ; yet it is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that a poet, who had obtained that mark of 
success at the university, might avail himself of it in 
later years, to promote his own objects. Drayton, 
irritated by the treatment he had received from the 
king, might possibly have designated himself as poet- 
laureate, for the purpose of galling his majesty, by sc‘t- 
ting up a sort of opposition to the royal laureate, and in 
that wajf taking his revenge upon tbe court. But tlie 
question Here arises — was 1*) ray ton laureated at Ox- 
ford ? eWe have no testimony vd* the lact, and such 
evidence as can be gathered on the subject would rather 
tentl to ‘prove that he was not, although if is by no 
means*' co^iclusive. 

In the first place, it does not appear that Drayton 
finislied his studies at Oxford ; and from the records 
that have Ix'en preserved of the nature of the acquire- 
ments and tests which entitlwl the academical student 
to thi;: especial reward, we must infer, that it could not 


to tho verses of Crashaw. tie wanted imagination, (nvention, .ind feclini;', 
and atteini>t«‘fl to make up for the want by artificial means; heriee he is 
quaint, meeliamcal, and laboiious. Yet there arc some critics who speak 
highly of‘ 111'' poetical pi^doctioiiK. I'uller, in his “ Worthies, ” declares 
that Qunrles was an excellent poet, and had a mind biassed to devotion ; 
Dr. Llo>d says that he taught poctrj" to be witty, without profaneness, 
wauloiuie' s, or satin' ; and archbishop Usher describes him am a man of 
some fame amnnKst the Engli-'h hir h.« sacred pottry Quarles's poetical 
reputation, however, did not l.i.?t lont^ As soon as Ctiarlcs 11 came in, 
his works were treateil with contempt and ridicule ; and Pope, taking the 
truth of the licentious satires of that tune for granted, condemned him at 
once to oblivion, in one withering lineot thc“ Dunciad.” Jlut posterity has 
reversed that judgment, as it ha* 'Reversed other decisions ]>ronouriced by 
the same authority I'he poetry of Quarles is too starched and convon- 
tional to be resu^eitated, but his prose writings are beginning to find their 
way into circulation once more; and there are few compositions of the 
17tn century more worthy of being revived. His " Eitiblemes ” are for- 
gotten, or known only in those lemotc corners where all ohl lore, good and 
bad, i:> cherished out of a love of its antiquity, white his Enchiridion *' is 
every day slowly enlarging the circle of its readers. 
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have^een obtained until a considerable pro^ciency had 
been made in a severe course of philplog^ and rhetoric. 
One or two instances (referred to by Warton) will 
show what was required of the aspirant te the laurel. 
In 1470, one student, John Watson, obtained a con- 
cession, to be graduated and laureated at Oxford (where 
this custom prevailed more generally than at Cam- 
bridge), oil condition that he composed a Latin comedy, 
and one hundred Latin verses in honour of the univer- 
sity. In another case, the stipulation was, that the 
candidate should affix the same number of Latin hex- 
ameters on the great gates of St. Mary’s church, that 
they mij;. be perused by all the members of the col- 
lege. Maurire hy sliensaw* was admitted to rf'ead lec- 
tures. un»l taK\ a degree* in the faculty rhetoric, 
pjovided would compose an hunired versejf on the 
^ui’crMiy, ''ud prohibit in his auditory the study of 
Aft of l.ovo, iu ^ the Elegies of Pamphilus. 
\Va y<m lhai one .fonn Euiinem bavin g*coj»iplied 
wiiii tlje terms nnjJOHcd on him, of explaining the first 
book of Tnll; •- Offices, and als( the first of his Epistles, 
without any pecuniary emolument, received a crown of 
laund, which was publicly placed on his head the 
hands of the duincellor of the university. Slceltcgi was 
Uurcated at Oxford in 1489 ? and was permitted to 
wear his laurel at C’ainbridge; and Robert Whittington, 
a secular priqpt, distinguished by various treatises on 
grammar, and his facility in Latin poetry, after com- 
plying with the customary demand of a century of 
verses, received the laurel in which wasjthe last 

instance ‘of a rhetwrical degree at Oxford, according to 
the same authority. It is Evident, therefore, that 
con^’.iderable attainments, and facility in their applica- 
tion, were necessary to the student who ventured to 
look for this distinction, although in some cases the 
conditions appear to have been more difficult than in 
others. But as it is tolerably clear that the act of 
tgraduating was usually, perhaps invariably, collateral 
with that of being laureated, and as Drayton never 
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graduated'^ at Oxford, it may be inferred that, under 
whatever circumstances t he ^assumed the designation 
(and there is only one instance extant in which he 
appears to have done so), he was not entitled to it as a 
degjree conferred in the ordinary way by the college. 
The want of certain information, however, upon all the 
points involved in the inquiry, still leaves the fact open 
to conjecture. 

While the conditions of the laurel in the colleges 
seem to have been hard enough, there is good reason to 
conclude, that the early court laureates were not subjected 
to so severe a trial of skill, and that in some cases 
they were not even required to possess any qualification 
whatever for the office. The first instance on record of 
a poet regularly installed in the English court was in 
the reign of Ilenry III. He was one Henry de 
Avranches, a Frenchman, and, as W arton conjectures, 
probably wrote in French. He was called Master Henry 
the Versi^fier ; and this title of versifier was the appella- 
tion for a long time employed to designate the functions 
which are now exercised under the more responsible 
name of poet-laureate. Master Henry, however, could 
realiy write verses, and deserved the distinction, and 
received the liberal sum of 100 shillings per annum for 
producing his annual tributes of French flattery. Some 
estimate may k* formed of the rank held by ihe versifier, 
from the fact that the royal harper recei^d at the same 
time forty shillings per annum, and a pipe of wine, to- 
gether with an a(5ditional pipe of wine for his wife. 
The harper sterns to have had quite as good an income 
as the versifier, and on the whole o?i much pleasanter 
place.* The first regular poet-laureate in our annals — 

• Pipers were also o’.itcrf.'uned at the* English court, and were paid, it 
would seem, even more iiiuiiihccntiy tlinn either the* poet or the harpci. 
A musical MS. the reign o( .lames VI , whirh was liequeathed about 
twenty years ago to the faculty of advocates ut Edinburgh, by Miss E)iz:a* 
beth Skene, the last lineal descendant of the family of Skene of Htiilynrds, 
has recently been published, with an elaborate introductory inciuiry illus- 
trative of the music of Scotland, written by Mr Dauney, in which some 
curious particulars relative to the ancient bagpiperi will be found Mr^ 
Dauney attempts Co prove that the bagpipe is an English rather than a 
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that fc, the first person upon whom the title of laureate 
was conferred in lieu of i|;hafr of versifier^ he being in 
reality only the successor of the versifier — was John 
Kay, in the reign of Edward IV. Of thi#John Kay's 
poetical productions, not a single relic has descended 
to us ; and whether he ever wrote any verses to entitle 
himself to the courtly honours or not is exceedingly 
doubtful. The presumption is that he did not, or could 
not, since the only composition by which he is known 
is a prize translation of a Latin history of the Siege of 
Rhodes. If he had ever written poetry, some contem- 
poraneous evidence of the fact, or some fragments, might 
be expected to have come down to us along with this 
proof of his latinity. • • 

The assumption of the faurel by Drayton th the copy 
of verses to which we have alluded, if, indeed, it was 
not inserted for him by some admiring friend, took 
place twenty-three years after the coronation f so that, 
however it may have found its way into print? it*is not 
very likely, after all, to have been adopted from any in- 
tention of rivalling his majesty’s poet. Drayton appears 
rather to have retired from all collisions or envious con- 
troversies of that kind with a commendable modesty; and 
in his dedication of the folio edition of the Owl «to sir 
Walter Aston, in l6i9, he expressly says that he leaves 
the laurel to those wlio may think it worth their while to 
look after it. The king’s anger, however, made a deep 


Srofoh iiistniineni, and tjuotes. 'in proof, Stiakoneare's allusion to the 
“ drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,’' and of “ a Yorkshire bagi^>e,” and 
* the “ Milleik” of Cbauce^^ 

A bagpipe well couth he blcvA^c and sowne ; 
and “ Will Swane,” “ the mcikle miller>man ” in “ Feblis to the Play,” 

Gift* I sail dance, have doune, lat sc, 

Blaw up the bagpyp than. 

The pipers, he observes, who are mentioned m the lord high treasurer’s 
ao'ouiits, seem uniformly to have been natives of England. I'hus, lOlh 
July, 148H, there is a payment of eight nounds eight shillings “ to Ingfis 
jit/paris that com to the caste) yet and playit to the king,” Again, in 
lfj()u there is another jiayment to “ the /ag/i& p^par with the drone.” See 
ll^iicient Scottish Melodies from a MS, of the reigii of Janies VI. Edin- 
Durgh, 18 i{ 8 . 
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impression upon his mind ; and, although he occasi6nally 
resents it id some of his pieces as an an act of injustice^ 
it evidently took a greater effect upon him than a nature 
like his couM express in sarcastic verse. During the few 
yeafs immediately preceding his majesty's arrival in Eng- 
land, he published a variety of pieces ; but, with tile ex- 
ception of the Owl, an all^orical poem, which was first 
printed in l604, he does not appear for a long period sub* 
sequently to have published any thing, but to have con- 
tented his ambition by preparing for the press neweditions 
of what he had formerly 'written. He went, probably, into 
retirement, devoting himself to study, and the preparation 
of those more elaborate poems, which he afterwards 
produced. But the dates of the first editions of several 
of his woPks cannot be acciirately determined, and we 
are of necessity compelled to frame all such speculations 
upon a species of authority which is perpetually exposed 
to scepticism. That he ceased, however, to write for 
some lirne is evident enough from an appeal addressed to 
him by his friend, J. Davis of Hereford, who, in his 
Book of Epigrams, charges him not to forsake the 
muses. 

In reference to the legends to which we have already 
alludi'd, Drayton was called by one of his contempora- 
ries Tragiediographus ; but the propriety of tlfe appella- 
tion may reasonably be questioned. The subjects of 
these legends are drawn from history, each being illus- 
trative of some practical moral in social or political life ; 
and the plan on wTiiich they are constructed is imitated 
from the successful compositions of a nearly similar 
kind of Boccaccio and Lydgate, ami of Sack'Ville and 
his coadjutors in the Mirror of Magistrates. The stories 
are all of a most tragical cast, but they cannot be in- 
cluded amongst Drayton’s best productions : they have 
the gloom of tragedy, but are wanting in elevation and 
vitality. These were followed by a collection of 
sonnets, the greater part of which, if not the entire, 
were written during the lifetime of Elizabeth. Of all 
Drayton s poems these arc the least meritorious. His 
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genius was not adapted to so limited a form of verse^ 
and could not produce fine thpughts within such narrow 
boundaries. Like certain birds which lose their songs 
in cages, Drayton*8 power forsook him in ^he restricted 
sonnet. His theory of the capability of the sonne^ was 
confined to an artificial expression of his duty to his 
patrons. He took it to be good enough for that pur- 
pose, and perhaps preferred it as a medium of panegyric, 
because it was short, and saved him trouble on a subject 
where he could hardly have desired to run into any 
unnecessary length. In one place, he says to the 
countess of Bedford, that “ she rained upon him her 
sweet showers of gold,*' and in another he tells his 
patron, that but for him his rhymes ‘'had slejifct in sable 
night ; *’ adding with a dittlc touch of pride, as if in 
vindication of his friend's judgment and his deserts, 
that he had borrowed no man’s conceits. The manifest 
faults of these poems, however, may be sheltered under 
this excuse, that the sonnet had not yet taken jooi in our 
language, and Drayton was of all men, the last w^ho 
could have fulfilled its peculiar demands. Even Spenser 
had failed before him ; and the highest standard that 
seems to have l)een been aimed at by any of the ^oets 
antecedent to Milton was that which celebrated the 
romantic raptures and verl)al sensibility of Petrarch,* 
The M)litary specimens here and there which deserve to 
be excepted from this general rule are too few to form 
a class in themselves. I’o the sonnets succeeded a col- 
lection of odes ; and the whole of these productions, or 
most of them, were subsequently brought out in different 
editions* in lO’O.'iaand l6lO: but the most complete 
edition of Drayton's works, up to this period, which 
was published in his lifetime, appeared in I 6 I 9 . In 
the mean time, he had completed and printed (1()13) 
the first part of his Pojy-olbion ; the second part of 
which was finished in l 622 , %vhen he published the 
entire poem, consisting in the whole of thirty songs. 

* • See Life of Sjienser, Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain and 
Ireland, vul. u. 

VOL. I. C 
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Drayton might now be fairly considered to «have 
taken a high and prominent place amongst contemporary 
poets, and was popularly ranked with Sydney and 
Daniel. trace him through nearly all their works, 
eithe| in direct allusions to his merits, or in verses 
addressed to them by him upon their new productions, 
and, according to the custom of the age, published dong 
with them as certificates of their excellence. His 
companionship with the writers of the day is thus 
clearly established ; so that while he lived in the circles 
of the great, he still kept up a constant intercourse with 
his literary friends. Of the scanty notices preserved in 
this way, but scattered over numerous volumes, a slight 
review w[ll be sufficient to, show how highly Drayton 
was estima^^d, as also who W'ire his principal contem- 
poraries and friends. 

William Kidley, alias Pointer — of whom nothing 
more is lg:iown than that he was the son of John Kidley 
of Darjmouth, in Devonshire; that he was born in 16*05, 
entered at Exeter Oollcge in I6’ii4, and tliat he wrote 
a poem entitled Kidley *s Hawkins, which is de- 
posited in the British Museum, which was never printed, 
and ^/hich was first made known to the public by Mr, 
Bliss yi his edition of the Athenie Oxoniensis— thus 
speaks of Drayton, in an appeal to the muse for in- 
spiration : — 

“ Dip Init my pen within that sacred well. 

Drunk almost dry by sweet-tonguM Astrophell, 

Or shew mee this stroaine whicli did infuse 
Such intluenee to Dralto^^ plurnix muse." 

The Astrophell of ibis passage is sir Philip Sydney ; 
and the poct^s admiration of Drayton may be inferred 
from his being placed next in order, as w’cll as as- 
sociate in influence, with one of the most remarkable 
men of the age. 

Sir John Beaumont, the brother of the dramatic 
poet, appears also to have been one of Drayton’s junior 
intimates. He was the son of one of the justices of 
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the fibmmon Pleas in the reign of queen Elizabeth^ and 
was entered a gentleman jommoner at Oxford in 159<i, 
at the age of fourteen years. His earlier years are said 
to have been devoted to poetry, and the latter part of 
his life to more serious pursuits in the retirement of 
the country. After his death his poems were collected 
and published by his son ( 1629 ), with commendatory 
verses by several persons, and amongst the rest by 
Drayton. It is a singular circumstance that of more 
than twenty copies of this collection of poetry inspected 
by the editor of the A then®, every one wanted one 
leaf, pp. 181, 182, which had evidently been cut out. 
The presumption is that it contained some poem either 
of a reprehensible nature^ or upon some forbidden 
subject. • • 

Drayton also contributed a copy of laudatory stanzas 
to a translation from the Latin of A Manuduction to 
Theology, published by a celebrated theologian and 
preacher, Thomas Vicars, who was many yearj younger 
than himself, but for whom he appears to have main- 
tained a strong friendship. That he possessed none of 
that jealousy which has too often darkened the private 
lives of men of letters, and which, indeed, it is difficult 
to reconcile with the sympathies of a true pftet, is 
abundantly attested by the numerous occasions on which 
we hnd him coming forward to assist the efforts of his 
obscure contemporaries, cither by commending their 
productions in -introductory verses, thus giving them 
his imprimatur, or by urging thenf to cultivate their 
powers in the way which their genius appeared to point 
out as tlie most likely to insure success. In common 
wdth Bon Jonsoii, John Owen the epigrammatist, 
George Withers the puritanical satirist, and others, 
he encouraged the talents of Robert Haymaii, a wit of 
the seventeenth century, who studied the municipal 
law at Lincoln’s Inn; but who, falling into an ac- 
quaintance with the dramatists and poets, to whose 
society he was attracted by the congeniality of his 
taste, forsook the law to indulge the *Mdle” pursuits of 
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verse. Hayman did not live to vindicate the judgment 
of Drayton and his friegds,^ having died at the age 
of forty-nine in Newfoundland, where he had been ap- 
pointed goveynor of a plantation. He was one of those 
pleayant fellows who are brilliant in conversation, but 
whose wit expires in brief flashes upon paper. His 
collection of quodlibets and epigrams evince a sprightly 
fancy, but not much poetical skill. 

Of such note was Drayton held, that the learned 
Selden did not think it unvrorthy of his labour to write 
and publish notes and illustrations of the first eigliteen 
songs in the Poly-olbion, even before the second part 
of that work appeared, and, therefore, before it had 
acquired Jthe extended fan^* which the poem, wlien 
entire, commanded. The petition occupied by Drayton 
was evitjcntly that of one whose reputation was so 
universally admitted, that his approval was considered 
a matter of great importance in all literary undertakings. 
It w^as«th^ fashion in those times (a fashion that has 
been occasionally followed since, but not so frequently, 
in consequence, peril a}>s, of that growth of arisiocratical 
sentiment that has so materially hurt the unity of the re- 
pubUt of literature,) to form collections of contributions 
from ^he most distinguished writers, and publish them 
under some fantastic or enigmatical title. In all the 
collections of this kind that have survived, or of which 
we have any record, the name of Michael Drayton is in- 
variably discovered in the first rank. One of the most 
urious of these anthologies is a volume entitled An- 
nalia Djabrensia, published in and containing a 

gatlujring of verses upon the yearly #*debratioil of Mr, 
Robert Dover's Olympic Games upon Cotswold Hills, 
These games were originatc*d by Robert Dover, an at- 
torney of Barton-on-the-TIeath, in Warwickshire, and 
continued by him without intermission for forty years, 
on a certain place on tlie Cotswold Hills, which he ob- 
tained permission from James I. to occupy for that pur- 
pose. The nobility and gentry used to come from great# 
distances to be present at the games, which were always 
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directed in person by Dover^ mounted and well accou- 
tred, and exhibiting, no dsubt; rather a humorous figure 
in a suit of the king’s old clothes, with hat, feather, and 
ruff to match. The book in which these gfllmes are cele- 
brated does not present much attraction, as may be'^sup- 
posed, in its poetical character, although Drayton, Ben 
Jonson, Shakerley Marmion, Thomas Hey wood, Owen 
Feltham, and several others of minor repute, are amongst 
its authors ; but it is a remarkable specimen of the 
peculiar taste by which such productions were dis- 
tinguished. The name of the Cotswold games is in- 
serted as a running title at the head of every page, and 
there is a rude broadly characteristic frontispiece, re- 
presenting the various spotts, such as men playing at 
cudgels, pitching the bar, leaping, wrestling^ throwing 
the iron hammer, vaulting over the heads » of men 
kneeling, standing on their hands, a perilous sort of 
leap-frog, handling the pike, &c. ; also womerl dancing, 
and men hunting and coursing the hare with 'liounds 
anrl greyhounds, a castle built with boards on a rising 
ground, with guns firing, and the grand director, cap- 
tain Dover, arrrayed in all his finery, galloping from 
place to place, with the liveliest expression o^ im- 
portance. . ^ 

But by far the most memorable olio of verses be- 
longing to Drayton’s period is that prefixed by the 
facetious Tom Coryate, renowned amongst his friends as 
the Odcombian legge-stretcher,” to his famous book 
called (’oryate’s Crudities*, originally published in 
Dill. This work is so little known to the public at 
large, that some aJJeount of it and its author may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 


• This work was rcpublishod in 1776 The title of the first edition ran 
thus; “(’rudities hastily gobbled up in five Months’ Tra vets in ]'>an(:e. Sa- 
voy, Italy, Khetia, Helvetia, some Farts of High (Germany, and the Nether- 
lands.'’ In the lact edition it is somewhat enlarged, and called “ Coryate’s 
Crudities, reprinted from the edition of Ifill , to jwhich are now added his 
letters from India, Ac , and extracts relating to him from various authors ^ 
being a more jiarticular account of his travels ^mostly on foot) iii different 
^parts of the globe, than any hitherto published. Together with his orations, 
character, death, &c , with copjierplatcs lii three voU 8vo. Loudon, 1776.” 

c 3 
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Tom Coryate was born in the parsonage hoiiSe at 
Odcombe (whence the •Odtombian designation) in 
Somersetshire about the year 1577, went to Oxford at 
nineteen yeafte of age, where he continued about three 
yeaMt, and then removing to liondon was received into 
the family of the prince of Wales. Here he met the 
leading wits, who, discovering that Tom was a man of 
extraordinary credulity, and of the most preposterous 
vanity mixed with an inexhaustible fund of good nature 
and good humour, speedily turned him into a butt for 
their jests and ridicule, which he submitted to with the 
most unsuspicious complaisance. The freedom and 
familiarity with which he was treated had the effect of 
elevating*him in his own tpinion to a level with his 
satirists ; dful from being the object of their sport, he 
easily persuaded himself into the belief that he w^as on 
an equality with them in genius and acquirements. 
His parafnount passion was travelling ; and such was 
the fonieof this desire, that, without knowing a word 
of any modern language except his own, he left Eng- 
land in lG08 to accomplish the route described on his 
title-jiage. Possessing an uncommon facility in the 
acquisition of languages, he rendered himself master 
in an •incredibly short time of the various tongues of 
the countries through which he passed. Upon a sub- 
sequent occasion, during his progress through the East, 
he learned the Turkish, the Persian, and the Hindos- 
tanee ; and so great was his proficiency in the last, 
that, happening to fall in with a scolding laundress, 
attached to the ambassador’s household, a virago who 
had such a gift of words” that she used to’ rail and 
vituperate from sunrise to sunset,, he undertook to talk 
her down, and actually silenced her by eight o’clock in 
the morning, to the great wonder and mirth, says An- 
thony Wood, of those present. Upon his return to 
England, he published his Crudities ; but not until he 
had obtained from his literary acquaintances copies of 
verses to the numlier of nearly sixty, which he prefixed* 
to the book under the title of an Odcombiant Ban- 
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quet; and which^ it is said, greatly promoted its sale. 
The principal contribuKys v^ere sir John Harrington, 
Dudley Digges, afterwards master of the rolls, Richard 
Martin, recorder of London, Lawren<j^j Whittaker, 
Inigo Jones, Richard Corbett (tlie bishop), Michael 
Drayton, John Donne, Christopher Brook, Hugh Hol- 
land (the traveller), Owen, Dr. Campian, Ben Jonson, 
&c. That Tom Cory ate spared no pains in getting up 
this Elogia is evident ; for his anxiety to appear with 
the labels of friendly critics upon him is broadly hinted 
at in some of the verses, especially in the following 
couplet by Digges : — 

“ Our author will not let me rest, lie says, 

TUI 1 write somewhat/ in his labour’s praisi.” 

t 

The truth was, Tom Coryate ivas an eccentyic fellow, 
by no means wanting in observation and judgment, but 
so comjiletely engrossed in his own vainglory, that he 
considered no trouble too great wdiicli procured him a 
shred of applause, even if it w^ere dashed w ith irony. 
He scen>s to have run about with indefatigable eager- 
ness to get verses from his literary friends for his Cru- 
dities ; and althougli some of them most have dtkiined 
at first, and others hesitated up to the last, eride^ouring 
to put him off as well as they could with excuses, he 
was not to be refused ; and so lie collected a quantity of 
offerings, such as no man ever before or since was weak 
enough to publish in reference to himself. Some of the 
contributors, teased into compliance, took their revenge 
upon him by stealthy inuendoes or open ridicu|e, hoping 
either that the reader w'ould understand they were not 
in earnest in commending so foolish an egotist, or that 
he, detecting their satire, would omit it from liis book. 
But Tom Coryate printed them all, notwithstanding that 
the burlesque was as plain as words could make it. Sir 
John Harrington’s verses may be taken as a specimen of 
the mocking humour that pervaded some of them; — 
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** Thou glorious goose that keep'st the capitol. 

Afford one quill, that 1 may write one story yet, 

Of this my new-come Odcoirfbe friend Tom Coryet, 
Whose praise so worthy wits and pens inroll. 

As (with iJood cause) his custom is to. glory it : 
go far am I from judging his a sorry wit, 

Above earth, .sea, air, hre, 1 ’ll it extoll 
To Cinthia’s sphere, the next beneath the stars. 

Where Ids vast wit and courage so audacious, 

Of equal worth in time of peace or wars, 

(As Iloland’s erst) encumbering rooms capacious. 

Lie stored, some in hogsheads, some in jars. 

This makes tlie learned of late in foreign yiarts 
Lind Thabus’ face so full of wens and warts.” 


Tile author of the Crudities, however, must not be 
supposed fo ^ave been insensible to the sarcastic jocu- 
larity of his friends ; for in his introduction he says, 
I have ’here communicated that copious rhapsody of 
poems which my learned friends have bountifully be- 
stowed upon me, wherein many of them are disposed to 
glance at ihe, with their free and merry jests, for whicli 
I desire tliee (courteous reader) to suspend thy censure 
of roc till thou hast read over my whole book.’* That 
Cofya/e possessed more shrewdness than his contempo- 
raries gave him credit for, is tolerably evident from the 
very wol-k upon which they poured out such a stream of 
ridicule. A chattering, busthng, vivacious, and foppi.sh 
person rarely succeeds iu impressing society with any 
qualities of a sterling kind that happen to lie hidden 
under an exterior of ^grimaces and literary coxcombry ; 
and his acquaintances are apt to regard his book u priori 
as being »as frivolous as himself. But posterity stands 
in a different relation to him. The boot is emancipated 
from all extraneous influences — tiiere is no image of 
vanity flitting about its leaves, and predisposing the 
reader to undervalue and despise it. Whatever is good 
in it is appreciated at its full value, and its absurdities 
are set down at their real amount, without deriving any 
exaggeration from personal characteristics. Tom Coryate 
was considered as a sort of buzzing fly by the wits, a 
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creature of a most contemptible measure of intellect — 
a reputation which he ear^jed by the vanity and imper- 
tinence of his manners. There exists in the Bodleian 
Library a MS. copy of verses, obviously intanded for the 
Crudities, in which he is compared to a monkey. These 
are the lines, which Coryate, however, had sense enough 
to exclude from his collection : — 

In laudem libri et itineris priini Tliome Coriati. 

“ As ploquence vpon a trotting nagge 
out-amhlcs Wisedoin in a morris daunce, 

()r, as the waves doe over-flush the erag- 
gic rocks of fortune on the shoares of I ’raunce ; 

or, as your monkic, playing with his tayle, 
shewes a fayr body, and'^erays a seholler, • 
so have ytm here tlu* iflan and his travaylc^^ 
who had no leader, nor shall have a folVor.”*^ 

\’et, in spite of all these silly attributes, which must 
hav(? rendered him in private a mark for aniversal 
laughter, his Crudities discover an ardour in tl>e pursuit 
of knowledge, and in the accumulation of matter, 
whicli would be irreconcilable with so much folly, were 
it not that he always betrays his want of judgment in 
the treatment of his subject, whenever he ventures 
beyond the confines of mere description. He corapiles 
facts, such as they are, with the enthusiasm of a man 
who never gets tired of the object in view ; but when 
he attempts to reason about them, his incapacity, shal- 
lowness, and egregious conceit, become apparent. The 
fhudities, as a work of travels in the 17 th century, is 
every way a curiosity, and is entitled to no slight praise 
as being 'the greatest undertaking of that nature any 
Englishman up to that time had been courageous enough 
to embark in. To have visited Constantinople, and the 
court of the Great Mogul, to have run through Italy 
and High Germany, and to have seen things with his 
own eyes — such as the Italians using forks at dinner, 
—which had never been heard of l)efore at home, were 
temptations enough to such a man as Tom Coryate. 


* Athens Oxoniensis, by Bliss. 
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The risk and trouble went for nothing in complriaon 
with the advantages he acqi^red^ as a traveller (with a 
traveller’s privileges), over his untravelled contemporaries. 
Tliere is no*lifficulty in imagining how he crowed, and 
existed, and boasted, when he got back ! What a 
confusion he must have created at the Mermaid in Bread 
Street, where the ^‘worshipful fraternity of the sireniacal 
gentlemen,” as he euphuistieally calls them, used to meet 
on the first Friday in every month! How he must have 
made Ben Jonson cough, and John f'hapman stare ! 
But the Crudities, notwithstanding all this, are better than 
the guarantee of such parentage would lead the world to 
infer. The wits of that age,” says an acute critic, 
all afFfcted to turn Corjwite’s hook into ridicule, but 
which, at Last, is not so fooflsh as their verses/’* 

The qnd of poor Tom was tragical and melancholy 
enough, and made a sorry catastro]>be to so farcical a 
life. B^^ing at Mandoa, after accoinplishijig a long 
journey,, as usual, ou foot, he met with some of his 
countrymen, who, out of kindness, pressed him to par- 
take of some sack, which they bad brought with them 
from England; and Tom, who was habitually temperate, 
no ^oner heard the name than he exclaimed, “ Sack, 
sack ^ is there any such thing as sack ? 1 pray you give 
me some sack.” The moilerate draught he took increased 
an illness with which he had been recently attacked, and 
he died in a few days afterwards in December, 1G17* 
'^‘Sic exit C/hryatus !” says Terry, his friend and chro- 
nicler. “ JJence 1ft' went off the stage, and so must all 
after him, how long soever their parts seem to be; for 
if one sTiouId go to the extremist part of the wl^rld east, 
another west, another north, and another south, they 
must all meet at last together in the field of bones, 
wherein our traveller hath now taken up his lodging, and 
where I leave him I ” 

Of all the poets of his own period, there is not one 
with whom Drayton has been so frequently compared, 
or with whom, probably, he held so close a friendship;i 

• Walpole— . Anecdotes of ramting. 
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as I/aniel. In some points of view the comparison is 
favourable to Drayton, ip other points to Daniel ; and 
on the whole, perhaps, it must be decided that Daniel 
had more tenderness and elegance, and Drayton more 
strength and variety. A satirist of the day denierl that 
Daniel was a good poet, asserting that his excellence 
lay in prose : — 

“ His rhinies were smooth, his metres well did close ; 

Hut yet his matters ]>etter fitted prose.” 

But this surly criticism was counterbalanced by nume- 
rous panegyrics on his verse, the most memorable of 
which was by his friend Mr. Charles Fitz-Geoffry, who 
designates him the Phit^us of our land ; 

“ For, in my judgment, if the God of verse 
In English would heroic deeds rehearse, •» 

No language so expressive he could chuse, 

As that of English Daniel’s lofty muse.”* , 

Samuel Daniel was the son of a rausic^jscHer, and 
was born in Taunton in 156’2. He was entered at 
Oxford, but, like Drayton, left it without a degree, and, 
under the encouragement and patronage of the earl of 
Pembroke, dedicated himself to poetry and history. 
He subsequently became tutor to the lady An»e Clif- 
ford, and, upon the death of Spenser, succeeded to the 
office of poet-laureate to queen Elizabeth. In the fol- 
lowing reign he w^as made gentleman extraordinary, 
and at a later periotl one of the grooms to the privy 
chamber to the queen-consort, who* was a great admirer 
of bis conversation and his writings. During ,tbi.s part 
of his fife he rerftecl a small house and garden in Old 
Street, near London,” but towards his decline he 
retired to a farm in Somersetshire, where he died in 
16*1 9- The advantages Daniel possessed were prudently 
used by him, as his works testify ; for he obeyed the 
wishes of his patrons in all his undertakings, even at- 
tempted some compositions — especially his heroic poems 
* and tragedies — at their instance, for which he was 
* Biog. Bnt. 
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altogether unqualified. His first work was a collection 
of fifty-seven sonnets, and*those, written in the freshness 
of his feelings, are the most poetical of all his pro- 
ductions. Tfhey have much of the grace, the warmth, 
the ^imagery of youth in them. His pastorals and 
epistles are less touching, less true to nature, more 
artful, and consequently less impassioned. But the 
poem upon which he evidently desired to rest his fame, 
and which cost him many years in the composition, 
entitled the History of the Civil Wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, is one of those ponderous 
failures over which authors sometimes expend the most 
valuable part of their lives under a strange miscon- 
Teption of their capabilities. To turn into verse so 
lengthy a narrative as that Sf the wars of the Roses 
was a labour of enormous magnitude, and when com- 
pleted it could not yield a commensurate triumph of 
skill. The subject was intrinsically ill adapted for the 
design, raivi Daniel has not redeemed it by any striking 
merits in the treatment. “ It is a fraud upon the reader,’* 
says a judicious critic, to hold it out as a poem, and 
it is a roundabout way to get at the facts of history.”* 
Ben jyonson must surely have referred to this signal 
error a gentle and amiable muse when he said that 
Daniel was not a poet ; and it is to this prosaic and 
lumbering production must he ascribed the observ- 
ation of a contemporary that Daniel was somewhat a 
JkU" Daniel himself was keenly impressed with the 
loss of reputation hi incurred by this poem, and all the 
more kejinly because of the time it had consumed, and 
the hopes of fame he built upon its rtception : feelings 
which he pathetically indicates whe n he says, — 

“ But years have done this wrong. 

To make me write too much and live too long ! ” 

His sonnets, however, are alone sufficient to vindicate his 
claim to an honourable place amongst the English poets. 


• Ketrospective Review. 
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even&were there not many beautful passages strewn 
through his miscellaneous pieces. It is impossible to 
read the sonnets and not be impressed with the con- 
viction that Daniel had Shakspeare's sonnets constantly 
in his mind during their composition. But wha^ver 
may be thought of him as a poet^ his history of Eng- 
land (which he brought down only to the reign of 
Edward III.) is written with such judgment and 
perspicuity, that, it cannot be doubted, had he culti- 
vated more extensively that department of study, he 
must have excelled all the writers of his time as an 
historian. 

In glancing at Drayton s contemporaries, we in some 
degree surround him with (jjie atmostphere in which he 
lived. The mere details of a life, unless they are full 
and closely interwoven with the public affair^ or dis- 
tinguished men of the age, fail to give an adequate 
portrait of the individual ; he must be sliowA in his 
associations to he completely developed and uiylerstood. 
But this, which is essential in all cases, is nearly im- 
possible in the instance of Drayton. The want of the 
requisite materials casts us upon such resources as are 
thrown up tO the surface in the casual hints and illu- 
sions of occasional poems, epigrams, anecdote^^ and 
dedications ; and these, scanty as they are, must not 
always be relied upon, even presuming that we could 
draw any tangible inferences from them. We know 
that Drayton maintained an uninterrupted intercourse 
with the patrons of his youth; that*he preserved to the 
last many valuable friendships, which he had formed 
throughout his life*; and that he was intimate with most 
of the wits, dramatists, historians, and poets of his day, 
r(‘ckoning amongst his friends such men as Ben Jon- 
soii, Selden, Bishop Corbet, Sir John Harrington, 
Cha})man, and Donne. But, living much apart from 
the scenes of their festivities, and rarely, as it would 
seem, frequenting the taveni clubs and roystering resorts 
iwhere Beaumont and Fletcher, and their glorious party, 
used to meet, he does not appear so often in the memo- 
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rabilia of the times as many others who were lest dis- 
tinguished by their genius. ^His disposition inclined 
him to more tranquil and retired habits, of whicli we 
have an evidence in a cursory allusion to him that 
occiwrs in a comedy called the “ Return from Parnassus; 
or the Scourge of Simony, written by a Divine of 
Cambridge, and acted by the Students of St, John’s 
College in l 606 .*^ One of the interlocutors, speaking 
of the wits of the age, observes, — 

“ Drayton’s swed muse is like a sanguine die, 

Able to ravisli the rash ga/er’s eye ; ” 

to which another replies, however, he wants one true 
note of a p«iet of our limes, that is this — he cannot 
swagger j,t well in a tavern, or dojuinecr in a hot-house.” 

The Poly-olbion iTinst))e considcMod us the eliicf pro- 
duction of this estimable man and true poet. We not'd 
not poyit^out to the classical reader iht* complex appli- 
cation of the title, which, as already shown by Seldcn, 
signifies not only vtry happif, but expressly applies to 
Albion, which, according to some writers, is derived 
from* happy. The subject of the poem is a 

choro^raphical description of the rivers, mountains, 
vallies, woods, cities, and antiquities of Kngland, inter- 
spersed with acccounts of the natural productions of che 
soil, and the employments of the people. I'licsc de- 
scriptions are relieved and heightened by a great variety 
of historical episode*, sucJi as the conquest of the island 
by the Romans, the exploits of the early navigators, 
the corning of the Saxons, the Danos„and the Normans, 
and particular events in the civil wars following upon 
the settlement of the tlirone. Tbe original e<lition of 
the first part of the Poly-olbion was printed w itli a map 
before each song, representing the mountains, rivers, 
ike. allegorically by men and women, and a glaring 
frontispiece, with a full-length picture of prince llenry 
(to whom it was dedicated), in a belligerent and some- ^ 
what theatrical attitude, exercising his pike. The 
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seconJ part was issued without any embellishments^ 
probably on account of the expenses attending them.* 


* To the great majority of English readers the Poly-oMon is, perhaps, 
as little known as the “ IJokcs ” of Skelton, or Tusser's ^ Five Hundred 
Points ot Good Husbandry.” The lover of old poetry, who dwells i t his 
solitary hours upon these antique rhymes is ant, no doubt, to exaggerate 
the popular indift'erencx' to them when he rarely meets any corresiionding 
sympathy in society ; but Drayton is too remarkable a poet in many pointa 
of view not to be more frecjuently referred to, if the acquaintance with 
him were as extended as he deserves. For the sake of those who may 
not have fallen upon the Polv-olbion, or who may iiavc passed heedloNsJy 
over It, an extract from that poem is here subjoined. Pope says that 
Dra>tou wa' an imitator of Spenser ; if so, it may have been in such pas. 
sages as tlu following, wlie:i he describes the sea gods swaggering in 
the Solent deoii*”— 

AVheii us the pliant mio.e, with fair and even flight, 

7tctM'i\t her silver wings is wafteil to the A\ igiit, 

That isle winch jutting out into the sea so lar, 

Her ofispniig traineth iiji in exercise of wai ; 

Thosi pirates to put back, thatbft piTrlotn lier trade, * 

Or Spaniards or the French Uilomjiting to irn.ide. if 
Ol all ihe southern isles, .sh#* holds the liiyhest pi. ire. 

And cvei more haili Ineu the gro.ii’st in llntaiii’s grace .» 

N'»‘ one of all her ininphs her so\eraio Jav'ieih thus, 

Eiiibraied in the .irms ol old Oceaoiifr 

Por iMiiie of her account so inai her bosom stand, 

’’I’wiM IVuwith s l.iit’ point, aiicf i*ooi{\vju’s queachy sand, 

Both (oi her stMt aiuf ‘ , 'U t.ir bcloro the otluT ^ J 

Most justly mav aeeouut Great Itritiuu for hei mother. 

A litu't fioeec «haM hers n<*t I.eins(tr’.s self laii boast, 

Nor Newpoit loi hci mart, o’l'rm. itched by any co.ist. 

To thmL tfK peniU ^tontfi, v<>ih F/vsi’v (.moofU nutf soft, 

Doth in hi r bo',om httathr, and \trm.s tu covii hci ojt. 

Jh’snU Si ho tiUle rilh, her inlands that do Jrrd, > 

Hhtch nnfh their fai'tsh sirenni dojunusti cvoi/ need , 

And vieads that wtn thin Jnie soft g/u.s'.vy A)?w7.s \tand , 

To nn/ir uimi/ the drops and wnstutejsons her hand ; 

And to the north, betuixt the Foreland and the tirin. 

She hath that narrow’ sea, which we the Si lent term, 

Where those rough ireful tides, a« m her streiglits tlio\ meet, 

Wirh boist’rous shocks and vvais cadi other iinlely greet- 
Which fiercely w'hei' they charge, and sadly rn.iKe letreat, 

U]ion the hulwurk't forts of Hurst and Calshcot heat. 

Then to South -hampton run - w-hich by her shores supply'd 
(As Portsmouth by her strength doth vilhl'y their pnilej. 

Both roads, that with their best may Iwddlv hold their plea. 

Near Plimmoutli’s self hath borne more braver sliijis thari^heyj 
'J’hat iVmn their atnhoring bays hath travelled to hnd 
Large ('liiiia’s wealthy realms, and vicw'’d the oil her Ind, 

I'he pearly rich Peru , and wuth as prosperous fate 

Have home their lull-spread sails upon the streams of Plate; 

Whose pleasant harhours ofl the peaman’s hope renew, 

To ngg his late craz’d bark, to spread a wanton clue ; 

Where tlit'y with lusty sack, and mirthful sailor’s songs, 

Defy their passed .storms, and laugh at Nepiuiie’s wrongs ; 

The danger quite forgot wherein they were of late, 

Who half so merry now as master and his mate 
And Victualling again, with brave and manlike minds 
'J'o seaward cast theii'eyes, and pray tor happy winds. 

- But partly by the floods sent thither from the shore 
And islands that are set the bordering eoast before ; 
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Bishop Nicholson observes, that the Poly-olbiorf ** af- 
fords a much truer account^ of this kingdom/ and the 


• 

A As one amongst the rest, a brave and lusty dame 
^ Call’d Portsey, whence that bay of Portsmouth hath her name; 

By her, two little isles, her handmaids (which compar'd 
with those within the Pool, for deftness hot outdar’d) 

The greater Haling hight ; and fairest tho’ by much. 

Vet Thorney very well, but somewhat rough in touch : 

"Whose beauties far and near, divulged by report, 

And by the Tritons told in mighty Neptune’s court, 

Old Proteus hath been known to leave his finny herd. 

And m thetr si(>ht to spungc hts/oam-bespawled beard. 

The sea-gods, which about the watery kingdom keep, 

Have often for their sakes abandoned the deep , 

That Thetis many a time to Neptune hath complain’d, 

How for these wanton nymphs her ladies were disdain’d: 

And there arose such riot th’ unruly rout among, 

Thaj soon the noise thereof t^iough all the ocean rung. 

A few of thtse hues are marked in ibilics to direct more particular atten- 
tion to their peculiar heautv, and the skilful structure of the versification, 
which, nu^iVithstanding the general unfitness of the Alexandrine ior such 
an arduous service in our language, and tlie great riiffimlty of diminish- 
ing the monotony of Its swinging sound, is, in Drayton’s hands, full ot va- 
riety, and unexpected trnnsitio'is of ineloily But another siiecimcn of the 
Poly-olbion is necessary to the formation of a just estimate of its most cha- 
racterisf.c tierit— its geographical delineations The following lines de- 
ficribe with great accuracy the boundarie.s and main features of Cheshire 

O! thou thnee-happy shire, confined so to be 
*Twixt two so fanioii- floods, as Mers(‘y is, and Dee 
Thy Dee ujion the Avest from Wales doth thee divide , 

^Thy Mersey on the north from Lancastrian side, 

Thy natural si.>tcr.shire , and link’t unto thee so, 

’That Lancashire along with Cheshire still doth go. 
f»nd to’ards the Derbian Peak, and MoreLiiul (which do draw 
More mountainous ami wild) the high -crown’d Slnitlingslaw 
And Molsop he thy mounds, with those proud hills whence rf*ve 
The lovely sister brooks, the silvery Dane and Dove ; 

Cle.ir Dove, that makes to Trent , tlie other to the west. 

But, in that tainous town, most happy of the rest' 

fl'roin which thou tak'st thy name), fair Chester, call’d of old 

Carlegion ; whilst^iroud Rome Ii«t conquests here did hold. 

Of those her legions known the faithful station then. 

So stoutly held to tack by those near North- Wales men ; 

Yd by her own right name had rather ca^ied be. 

As her the Britons term'd, the fortress ujitn Dee, *’ 

Than vainly she would seem a miracle to stand, 

Th’ imaginary work of some huge giant’s hand : 

"Which if such ever were, tradition telU' not who. 

Having shown so much of the Poly-olbion, it becomes a point of con- 
science to show Dravton in other and more tamiliar measures, llis ballad 
of Dowsabel has alAvays been a favouiite with his readers, although, as 
has been well observed, nobotly c-aij precisely exidain why. The whole 
consists in the adventure of a knight’s daughter wdio goes out to gather 
may, and sees a shepherd sitting and playing on a bank, and falls in love 
with him. Her beauty in turn captivates the shepherd, and after a brief 
parley she plights her trorli to him. The following is the description of ihrf 
apfiearance of tiie happy lover : — 
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dominion of Wales, than could well be expected from 
the pen of a poet ; *' aiu> it fnust be admitted that few 



The shepherd wore a sheep-gray cloak, 

W'hich was of the finest lock 
That could be cut with sheer. 

His mittens wore of banzon’s skin, 

Him cockers of cordewin, 

His hood of miniver. 

His awl and linzel in a thong. 

His tar-box on his broad belt hung, 

His breech of Coiiitrec blue. 

Full crisp and cm led were his locks. 

His brows as wtiitc as Albion rocks, 

So like a lover true, * 

And piping still he spent the day. 

So merry as tiie popinjay, 

Which liked Dow-abel ; 

Th.it would she ougii^ir w'fuld she nought. 

This lad would nevei irom her thouglit, , 

She in iovc-ion^ing fell. 

The Nymphidia is probably that poem of Drayton’s which is destined 
to survive Itie longest, when revolving fashions shall have obliterated all 
taste lor the exiihaied manners toiii.lied upon in Dowsabel, auui rendereti 
tlie (juaiiil texture of the Poly-olbioii obsolete I'he sportive grace of the 
Nymphulia w'ill be as fresh a century hence as it is now, and always 
b<* read wnth pleasure even when its diction sliall have become antiquated. 
The description of the architectiuc ot Oberon’s palace, has much of the 
fancy and bnllinncy ot the Itajic of the Lock 

'J'liis pHl^tcc standeth in the uir, 

By necromancy placed there, 

That it no tcinjicsts need to fear 
Which way soe’er it blow it 
And boniewhat south w.trd tow’rd the noon, ' 

Whence lies a way up to the moon, 

And thence the fairy can as soon 
'Pass to the earth below it. 

The walls of spiders’ legs arc made. 

Well uiorticpfl and finely l.iid, 
lie was the mastt'r ol hi's trade. 

It curiously that budded : 

The windows ol the eyes of cats, 

And for the roof, instead of slats, 

' Is cover'd with the skins of bats. 

With moonshine that are gilded. 

Hence Oberon, him sport to make, 

(Their rest when weary mortals take, 

And none but only fairies wake) 

Dcccndeth for his pleasure : 

And Mab, his merry queen, by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright 
(In elder tunes the mare that hight,) 

Which plagues them out of measure. 

w Hence shadows, seeming idle shapes. 

Of little frisking elves and apes, ^ 

I'o cartti do make their wanton scapes, 

D 
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poets could have sustained such a subject at sufch a 
length, and in such a measurfi (the Alexandrine being 
employed invariably throughout) with so much interest. 


As bnpe of pastime hastes them : 

'Which majUs think on the earth they see,' 

Wlien fires well-near consumed be, 

I'here dancing hayes by two and three. 

Just as their fancy casts them. 

These make our girls their slutt’ry rue, 

Uy {(inching them both black and blue, 

And put A penny in their shoe. 

The I'.ouse for cleanly sweeping. 

And in their courses make that round, 

In meadows and in marshes found, ^ 

Of th(3m so caird the Fairy-ground, 

« Of which they have ^lie keeping. 

The gallant^tnight Pigwiggen, who makes love to queen Mah (whose 
departuie lu Iier chariot for a secret assignation is an exquisite bit of 
paintingj, a hero of the tru<* fairy and niooiiKhine class His detiaiico 
to Oberou (uhom he has wronged on the tendcrest point), and his jire- 
parations for tlio field, if needs be, are most cxquivite scraps oi burlesque. 

And Quickly arms him fur the field, 

A little I'ockie-sliell his shield, 

Which ho could very bravely wield, 

Yet could It not be |iicreeri : 

Uib spear a bent, both stift* and strong, 

And well near ol two inches long. 

The {(lie was of a horse-fly’s tongue, 

Whose sharpness naught reversed. * 

And jiuts him on a coat of mail, 

Winch was of a flsbe's scale 
That when his foe should him assail. 

No point should be prevailing. 

Ills rapier was a hornet’s sting, 

It was a very dangerous thing ; 

For if he chanced to hurt the king, 

It would be long in healing. 

V 

His helmet was a beetle’s head, 

Most horrible and full of dre.ad. 

That able was to ftnkc one dead, 

Yet it did well Ijecoroe him : • 

And for a plume, a horse’s hair. 

Which being ttobsed by the an. 

Had force to strike his foe with fear. 

And turn his weapon from him 

Himself he on an earwig set, 

Wt scarce b'.' on his back could got. 

So oft and high he did curvet. 

Ere he himself could ?ettle : 

He ir.iulc him turn, and stop, and bound, 

To gallu)), and to tiot the round. 

He scarce could stand on any ground. 

He was so full of mettle. 
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Spirit, and beauty. *To modern readers the poem must 
be more or less tedious, ob account of the enumeration 
of names and places with which a part of i| is occupied, 
especially as the majority of its pictures of towns ^nd 
scenery, castles, streams, and heaths, true when they 
were written, have ceased to be so^ The increase of 
population, and the corresponding extension of manu- 
factures, the intersection of countless new roads, the 
establishment of towns where none existed before, and 
the growth into cities of what were then only villages, 
the cutting down of forests, and the general transform- 
ation of the pastoral aspect of the country into a surface 
of crowded labour, filling the secluded and sileyt places 
with the din and turnulti/bf industry, mu«t deprive 
Drayton’s simple and faithful piece of poetical geography 
of inucli of its charms for some readers, and of all its 
merits with others. But out of this very objection — 
if it be one — its literalness and antiquity, spjiygs its 
most essential claim uj)on the regards of posterity. It 
describes England as she was in the beginning of the 
17th century, tracking her waters on their courses, ami 
displaying with panoramic accuracy the whole facd of 
the land before it had been scarred and disfigure^jl by 
the hands of man in a more advanced stage of human 
wants and expedients. It brings before us poetical and 
sylvan England — the bossy dells’' and the green 
lanes of youth and love”~the forest nooks of llobiri 
Hood and his merry men — the patches of untilled earth 
that slept at the base of the mountains, unconscious of 
ploughs and steam engines — the low and shadowy Castles 
of our common ancestry — the chase — the woodland — 
the ** scantling brooks” — and “ kissing trees it brings 
these sights before us, contrasted with the England of 
the mechanical arts, which, like necromancers, have 
passed over the island, and changed all things to their 
need. Whoever looks for exquisite turns of sentiment 
in the Poly-olbion will be disappointed ; and must be 
cibitent with its rare pastoral truthfulness, and make up 
his mind to endure a little monotony in matters of fact 
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for the sake of the sweet spirit of honpge which it renders 
t& nature. * • 

The Nymphidia, or Court of Fairies, exhibits Dray- 
ton’s powers in a very different order of poetry. It has 
been* pronounced to be a masterpiece in the burlesque 
kind/’ and, although such poets as Ariosto and Spenser 
have somewhat spffled us for enjoying burle^tues of this 
description, the humour of the Nymphidia is not to be 
resisted. Perhaps it is deficient in spirituality, and the 
reader may miss the airy and sportive qualities which 
he is accustomed to look for in such pieces; but the ex- 
uberant fancy that floats througli the verses, and the 
relishing hilarity of the tiny actors in their romp of 
voqup, can^ never fail to df^ight and entertain. Mr, 
Southey gives this poem and the Poly-olbion in his Spe- 
cimens oY the English Poets, as examples of Drayton’s 
poetry.’^ 

Of the closing years of Drayton’s life no record has 
been jhd^erved. S\)t))ing more is known but that he 
died in 16*31, and >vas buried in Westminster Abhey, 
where a handsome table monument of blue marble, 
adovi^d w'ith his effigies m biatOj were erected over his 
grave, it is said by the countess of Dorset. The follow- 
ing c^ntaph is inscribed upon the stone, and has been 
variously attributed to Quarles and to lien Jonson, but 
was probably written by the latter : — 

m 

“ Doe, ])ioiis marble, let thy readers know 
What tliey*aiid what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name ; whose sacked dust 
• We reeoininend unto thy tnisi : , 

Protect his meniory. and p/rsei\e his story, 

Hemain a lasting monuiTicnt otTiis glory • 

And when thy ruin« shall dis^daiinc 
'lb he the treasurer his name, 

His name, that eamiot fade, shall he 
An everlasting monument to thee.” 


* Select Works of the British Poets from Chaurcr to Jonson, with Bio. 
giajitiical Sketches by Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. 18ol. ’ 
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^^Drayton/* says Dr. Southey, took for himself a 
most fantastic coat of aatns,^ — Pegasus rampant in r 
shield azure gutty d*eau from Helicon, with the cap of 
Mercury for a crest, amid sunbeams proper.” I do 
not know upon what authority this statement is fourtfled ; 
but the absurd conceit that it attributes to Drayton, is 
singularly inconsistent with the to^e of his writings, 
which were remarkably free from affectation, and with 
the character universally ascribed to him by his con- 
temporaries, which was that of a plain and sedate man. 
1 cannot better conclude than in the words of Francis 
Meres, a divine distinguished by the morality of his 
life and the excellence of his poetry, who, in the Pal- 
ladis Tainia, gives us thy brief but cmphafic sketch 
of his friend, which, if true (and of its fruth there 
cannot exist any rational doubt), must go i^bme w'ay 
towards suggesting the probability that the story of the 
coat of arms is to be received only as a jest tliS-own out 
ill the licence of some whimsical humour. •Michael 
Drayton,” says old Meres, “ among scholars, soldiers, 
jioets, and all sorts of jjcople, is helde for a man of vir- 
tuous disposition, honest conversation, and well-govi^ned 
carriage, which is almost miraculous among good wits 
in these declining and corrupt times.'^ It is soine^ com- 
fort to us in our day, that the age of Donne and Selden 
and Hen Jonsoii, w'as held by some who lived in it to be 
a declining age. * 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

[16] 8— 1667.] 


.More fortunate than the majority of the poets of the 
seventeenth century, Cowley was preserved from obli- 
vion by the friendly zesd' bf a biographer who was well 
qualified to appreciate his merits, and who enjoyed all 
the advantages of a long and intimate intercourse with 
him. That biographer was accomplished Dr. Sprat, 
to whose care Cowley bequeathed his printed works and 
manuscri^)t papers. In the year following the death of 
the poet, Dr. Sprat published An Account of the Life 
of Mr. Abraham Cowley/' addressed to Mart. Clifford, 
and pif lifted to the book De JMantis, lib. 6. This ac- 
count is certainly not to be regarded as a minute bio- 
graphy, and gives us, as Dr. Johnson observes, “ the" 
char|icter, not the life of Cowley but it is extremely 
valuable as a personal memorial^ and its facts, although 
they lire scanty, are entitled to l)e received with implicit 
credit.* The circumstantial deficiencies of Dr. Sprat's 
oratorical narrative are in a great measure supplied by 
Anthony a Wood in the Fasti Oxonienses, and since the 


• Dr. Thomas Sprat. wa*# the son of a minister in Devonshire, where he 
was horn in the year Kij/i, and at the age of sixteen was entered as a com- 
moner in«Wiidham college, Oxford, ot wbieh he subsequently became a 
fellow After tbe restoration he enterod the church, became* a tellow of 
the royal society, (of which he wrote a very curious history,) was suc- 
cessively chaplain to the duke of Buckinglumi, and to the ktng'iu ordinary, 
prebend.iry of Westminster, rector of St. Ma.“garet’9, prebemlary oi Wind- 
sor, dean of Westminster, bishop ci llocbester, clerk of the closet to the 
icing, and finally a commissioner for ecclesiasticci allairs, ITe was a man 
of considerable erudition, an elegant writer, a iwwerful preacher, and a 
wit,~.to which last recoinnendation, perhaps, he wets chiefly indebted for 
bis good fortune. Imm* diatcly after the appearance of his account of 
Cowdey’s life, he was assailed by the versatile and restless pen of Edmund 
Elyn, for what that writer called his “ Apology for the lascivious and pro- 
fane verses ” of Mr Abraham Qowley But Elys ivas a zealot, and, it 
would appear, notwithstanding the vast catalogue of his productions, ai 
person of weak judgment, and of a hasty temper, which made the defects 
of ills understanding tlie more apparcait. 
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publication of that work, several diaries, and autobiogra- 
phical remains, illustrative of the time in which Cowlef 
lived, have appeared ; so that, on the whole, the materials 
for this biography, if not as ample as could Be desired, are 
at least sufficiently full to leave no very important ^oint 
in obscurity or doubt. 

Abraham Cowley was born in Fleet-street, near the 
end of Chancery-lane, in l6l8. His father was a 
grocer. Dr. Sprat, whose successes at court may pro-, 
bably have inspired him with some false and vulgar 
notions on the subject, evade! the acknowledgment of 
the humble origin of his friend, as if there were some 
discredit in it, and describes his father, under the loose 
designation of a citizen, ^he fact, however,*for all it 
is worth, rests upon very good authority, "^The omis- 
sion of the poet’s baptism in the register of St. Dun- 
stan’s parish, has suggested the inference, that his 
father was a sectarian * ; but be that as it "Vnay, his 
death, before the birth of his son, removed 'iTfth from 
all participation in the education of the future glory of 
his name. The care of tending the youth of Cowley 
devolved upon his mother, a woman of exemplary vijrtue, 
whose solicitude for the welfare of her charge was re- 
paid by the moral purity of his life, and the grAitude 
witli whicli he always acknowledged her maternal ten- 
derness, and judicious counsels. I’hrough the interest 
of her friends, she procured him a scholarship at West- 
•tninster, when he was fifteen years of age. 

The geri^us of Cowley was early developed in a col- 
lection of poems, some of which were written* in his 
tenth year, and al? of which w^ere published in the year 
he entered Westminster, t The precocity of mere in- 
vention, of an unregulated fancy, or even of some 
skill and facility in versification, must not, perhaps, be 
pointed out as marvellous, or rare phenomena, in the 

• Dr. .Tohnson. 

+ The volume was entitled “ Poetic Blossioms.” Dr. Sprat falln into the 
• mistake of attributiriK this publication to the thirteenfli year of Cowley’s 
age, which error (oiigiuating in the date alflxed to the iiortrait in the title 
page), is adopted by Ur. Johnson — See Wood, Blog. Bnt. 

o 4« 
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intdlectual world. Verse is usualljr the first spifrt of 
creative minds; and, if the sterner judgment .of ipa^ 
ttirer years, had not, in the great majority of ipstauces^ 
consigned sut^h productions to ohlivionj concealing in 
f|stirlious manhood, as a foible, the spiritual enthusiasm 
of youth, it is not unlikely that we should find, afnongst 
the many whose early dreams of passion or of idleness * 
took the seducing shapes of verse, some of the gravest 
statesmen and philosophers. But although such is the 
truth, could it be traced, or w'ere great men great 
enough to confess it, tho power discovered by Cowley 
in his boyhood would still remain a matter of ivon<ler. 
The subjects upon Which some of these poems were 
written t-' such as Pyramus^nd Thishe, Antonins and 
Melida, tht Elegy on the BSath of Lord Carleton, and 
the Drtjftm of Elysium, — are, in the feelings they 
describe, and the elements of nature that enter into 
their troatmeni, beyond the sympathies, and certainly 
out o£.4j3e range of the experience of a boy. Not 
alone is the language clear, appropriate, and fluent, and 
the rythmical construction tolerably melodious, but the 
thoughts are elevated, frequently profound, and always 
abo^c the ordinary grasp of youth. If it be not siir- 
prisiiig that Cowley wrote verse at ten or twelve years 
of age, it is at least worthy of admiration that he 
wrote so well, and with such an instinctive comprehen- 
sion of human affairs. 

The mind that was thus premature in its labours; 
spurned, as might? almost have ])een expected, the or- 
jdaiary ^restraints of scholastic routine, (.‘owley seemed 
to possess ai^ intuitive knowledge of the art of compo- 
sition, the uses, the difficulties, uiid the properties of lan^ 
guage. He abhorred the formula? of elementary studies, 
or, at all events, exhibited great reluctance, in acquiring 
them. While he thoroughly understood the principles 
which theM:ules of* grammar were designed to 'enforce, 
he never could conqiler his aversion to the ijules them- 
selves. That he had the true faith, his works indis-i 
putably prove, ,<altlmugh, like Other enthusiasts, he could 
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not a satisfactory reason for it. He in- 

. forms iis/ in speaking of tis 101)001 days, that he was 
Such an enemv to all constraint, that his master never 
could pretail on him to learn the rules without book.*' 
Dr. Sprat, referring to this circumstance, interprets i^in 
a way that is neither true nor philosophical. He says, 
that he (Cowley) had this defect in his memory at 
that time, that his teachers never could bring it to retain 
the ordinary rules of grammar.' ' 

To ascribe to a defect of memory, that vhich Cow- 
ley himself places to the account of his repugnance to 
constraint, is indeed, what Dr. Johnson defines to he an 
amplification of a commodious incident. One reason 
why Cowley could not, or ^ould not, learn the^ules of 
grammar was, because he lid not want thenj^^ another 
reason was, because he was filled with an irrepressible love 
of liberty, and could not endure , any unreasonable or 
unnecessary tasks, or such at least as se'eincd toJiim (so. 
We have a striking proof of (his feeling in cele- 
brated discourses on Liberty, Solitude, and Obscurity, 
in which ho carries that ])redominant passion of his 
mind so far, as, for the sake of its indulgence, to prefer 
an inviolable retirement, to the comparative slaverj of 
fame. • 

This sentiment early took possession of Cowley’s 
miiul, if his juvenile poems may be received as testi- 
mony of something more than the mere adoption of a 
favourite theory of the poets, li) an ode, written when 
he was only thirteen years old, he declares for a cottage 
in preference tb a palace, repudiates luxuries, exhibits, 
a most commenclable prudence in, the choice of friends, 
desires to occupy his days with books, not business, and 
his nights wdth sleep, as undisturbed as death ; ” ex- 
presses his ambition to be honoured for good not great 
deeds, observing that the unknown are better than 
ilk known .and pictures as the ultimate object of hiji 
wishes a clqse literary scckisioii which Horace might 
#nvy in his sabine field.” Referring to this poem many 
years afterwards, he adopts all the$e sentimepts, re- 
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iDarking^ however, that he had evidently been reading 
Horace when he wrote theiv, and that it was, perhaps, 
the immature and immoderate love of the poets which 
stamped fiist, or rather engraved the characters in him. 
/*^«irhey were,” he observes, '' like letters cut in the 
bark of a young tree, which with the tree still grows 
proportionably.” • The readter need not be reminded 
of Poi>e’s Ode to Solitude, written at twelve years 
of age, in which a similar course of imagitiary happi- 
ness is delineated with equal sobriety of expression. 
Horace is, probably, to a certain extent, responsible 
for both. 

The circumstance that originally led Cowley to cul- 
tivate poetry is very touch^gly related by himself and 
affords ohe amongst numberless illustrations of the in- 
fluencoi which great poets exercise upon the spirit of 
their own and succeeding ages. I believe,” says 
Cowley in his essay on himself, I can tell the par- 
tipukc'iwlittle chance that filled my hearl first with such 
chimes of verses, as have never since left ringing 
there ; for 1 reirieml)er when I began to read, and 
take some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my 
mother’s parlour (I know not by what accident, for 
shc^jerself never read any book but of devotion), that 
there was won! to lie Spenser’s works ; this T hap- 
pened to fall iqjon, and was infinitely delighted with 
the stories of the knights, and giants, and monsters, 
and brave houses, which I found every v/here (though 
my understanding had little to do with all this) and by 
degrefs with the tinkling of the rhymes and dance of 
the numbers, so that 1 think J had read the’m all over 
before I was twelve years old, ’ &c. It is curious that 
drinking in his first inspiration from the works of the 
most romantic and descriptive of our English poets, he 
adopted as his inodel the least imaginative and most 
metaphysical amongst his immediate predecessors. 

While he was at Westminster school, he wTote a 

i 

* Paine employs this figure in reference to tlie progress of opinion in 
communities. 
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eome(fy called Love’s Riddle ; it is purely of the pas- 
toral kind^ and is only ren\a^kcd)le as a deviation into a 
style for which neither his tastes nor his habits of 
thinking were qualified. He inscribed it tfi a copy of 
verses to sir Kenelm Higby, whom he apostrophise^in 
a string of conceits^ quaintly adding that, if it pleased 
his patron s taste, 

“ His muse will say, 

The bird), which crown’d her then, is grown a bay.” 

Langbaine says that this comedy was originally printed 
in the Poetical Blossoms*, but this is a mistake ; it 
was not published until l638. 

In l63() Cowley was a candidate at Westmi]|^ster for 
election to Trinity C'ollege, Cambridge, but failed. This 
discomfiture, however, did not prevent him froinjnaking 
his way to the university, of which he was elected a 
scholar in the same year. His collegiate ]>rogrQ|ss more 
than fulfilled the dazzling promise of his hp^iood. 
He excelled all bis contemporaries in the elegance and 
philosophical acuteness of his exercises, and rapidly 
acquired a distinction which surrounded him with the 
esteem and admiration of his associates. It vras duAng 
this interval that he laid the foundation of his gr^test 
works, especially the Davideis, a production exhibiting 
an extent of inquiry and profound study that has rarely 
been brought to bear even upon poems of greater mag- 
nitude. IThile he was at Cambridge he published 
(lO.'fS) Love’s Kiddle, and a Latiif comedy, entitled 
Naufragiura Joculare, or the Merry Shipwreck, which, 
although •by no m^ans a strictly classical cornpifsition, 
was honoured by a representation at the university by 
the members of Trinity College. Subsequently, upon 
the occasion of prince Charles visiting Cambridge on 
his way to York, at the commencement of the civil war, 
Cowley undertook to prepare a comedy to be acted before 
his royal highness. This piece, called the Guardian, 
^as written and performed in so short a space of time, 
that (Jowley tells us it was neither made nor acted, but 

• Account of Ihe Erglisb Dramatic Poet?, 1691. 
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rough-drawn only and repeated. He was so sensibly 
impressed with the dicad^utages under which the 
comedy was produced, that he felt it necessary to pro- 
pitiate the 4 )rince*B favour by alluding to the circum- 
stsjices in the prologue. The dilemma and the apology 
are happily expressed in the following lines : — 

“ Accept our hasty zeal ; a thing that ’s play’d 
K’cr ’t is a play, and acted e’er ’t is made. 

Our ignorance, hut our duty too we sIjow ; 

I would all ignorant peoule wou’d do so ! 

At other times expect oiir wit and art. 

This comedy is tu'ted by the h(‘ttrt.” 

And in the epilogue he again alludes in the same epi- 
grammatic way to the provable fate of the play, sug- 
gesting tltat 

'llfiough it shoo’d fall beticnth your inf>rtid sc''m 
fck'arcc cou’d it die more quickly thnn t w;**. horn.’' 

f 

This^igee was afterwards printed wdthout the consent 
or knowledge of the author ’.tiring his absence from 
England, — a circumstance of which he complains wdth 
some justice. Notwithstanding the imperfections of a 
conledy thus hastily written and surreptitiously pub- 
lished, it w^as oiJcasionally acted with success by the 
companies of players who, during the suppression of 
the theatre.s, ventured at intervals to attempt the stealthy 
resuscitation of their art. 

The time was now approaching when it was difficult 
if not impossible ‘for men so distinguished and pro- 
minent as Cowley, to preserve a political neutrality 
even in tranquil cloisters .and undea the studious dis- 
cipline of a college. He had already taken out his 
degree as master of arts, and become a mark for the 
hostility of the Puritaiis, and along with others, was 
finally ejected from the University in 10*4-3. It does 
not appear that previously to this occurrence, he gave 
any public proofs of his attachment to the royal cause, 
-unless his share in the reception afforded to the princa 
could be construed into an overt act of loyalty : but 
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there can be no doubt that his exclusion from the 
college was justified to the rigid consciences of the 
visitors by the general tendency of his avowed opinions. 
That Cowley had early determined as to which side he 
ought to take in tne ruinous strife which was convulsing 
the kingdom is highly probable ; and if he had not yet 
betrayed in his writings that uncompromising zeal on 
behalf of the Stuarts which he infused into his sub- 
sequent productions (especially that hitter invective 
against the Protector which he filing upon the grave of 
the commonwealth), it is likely that ho made no secret 
in coiiversalmii of convictions that were so deeply im- 
pressed on his mind. II- mi leaving Cambridge, he 
took slndti'r St. John ^ liege, Oxford, wlfere he 
continued to prosecute hi< studies with bisT* habitual 
industry. CJs political fivhngs n*' took an affimiative 
sha])e, und ! | >h.jhiH' balire .ititJed the Puritan 

and tlu Pa rust, vvlncli he gave both ♦ to his 

ivvtiige and nis •» . *1’ e th"One. ^Vor he 

satisfied with (h > ban- exp'. n of hs attacdiment to 
^iic royalists, hut tngaged ii leir cause, and 

was sui<l to have been present in several of the kin|;'s 
journeys and expeditions. The energy h^ exhibited on 
those occasions ingratiated him in the favour of<»the 
principal persons who were in the immediate confidence 
of the sovereign, particularly lord Falkland, who ad- 
mitted the poet to the closest terms of friendship. 

The visitations at Oxford now became as frequent and 
as harassing as they had previously been at Cambridge ; 
and the commissioners appointed by the parliajnent, 
exhibited tvcii a stKinger desire to act wifh harshness 
to the recusant or suspected members of the former 
university, in consequence of their known adherence to 
the cavaliers. Their mode of proceeding was to install 
themselves in a chamber in one of the colleges, and cite 
before them such of the fellows or scholars as they 
thought proper, and interrogate them on any matters 
flhat were likely to elicit their private opinions ; but 
the direct point upon which their expulsion depended, 
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wa$ their implicit obedience to the authority of the 
parliament. Anthony ^PWaod, in his autobiop^aphy, 
informs us that the visitors having sat several times in 
the lodging of sir Nathaniel Brent, warden of Merton 
Cailege, in l647, to little purpose, they proceeded in 
the following year witli very great rigour, to effect the 
ruin of the university. The members of every 
college/' he adds, were all summoned to appeare on 
a certaine day, and sometimes two or three colleges or 
more appeared in one day, and if they did not give a 
positive answer, whether they would submit to them 
and their visitation as appointed by parliament, they 
wore forthwith ejected." Wood underwent this ordeal 
himself^ and describes it ifi these terms: — Friday, 
(May 12*j the members of Merton College appear’d, 
and when A. was call'd in (for the members 
were called in one by one), he was asked this question 
by one bf the visitors, — ‘ Will you submit to the aii- 
thnri^^of parliament in this visitation ? ' to which be 
gave this answer, and wrot [itj dow^iie on a paper lying 
on the table, as he was directed : — ^ 1 do not understand 
tbe^ business, and therefore I am not able to give a 
direct answer.'"* 'I'his evasion would have been fatal 
to H'ood but for the intercession of his mother with 
the warden, through whose friendly offices he was 
“ connived at and kept in his place, otherwise he had 
infallibly,” says tlie old chronicler, gone to the pot." 
The forward part^ taken by Cowley in the civil wars, 
rendered him especially obnoxious to the visitors, and 
he wa/» accordingly obliged to abandon his place, just 
before the university was given up* for the use of the 
parliament. In this emergency he accompanied the 
queen-mother to Paris, where making the acquaintance 
of Dr. Stephen Goffe, a brother of the orator, he pro- 
cured through that gentleman’s interest the appointment 
of secretary to lord Jermyn, afterwards earl of St. 


• Athcn. OxoD., by Bliss, vol. i p. xv. 
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Alban'k*, and was much esteemed by his new patron 
as to obtain from him a pisomke of the mastership of 
the Savoy Hospitai^ a sitnation^ however, which wa% 
never conferred on him, notwithstanding that he was 
favoured in his expectations by both Charles h aqid 
Charles II. 

In this office, and constantly engaged in the affairs^ 
of the king, Cowley was employed for ten years. The 
only work he published during this period, was a col- 
lection of love poems entitled The Mistress,’' amorous 
ditties written in the fashion of the times while he 
was residing at college, and printed shortly after he 
entered upon his secretaryship. Feeling, perhaps, that 
some apology was necessary^ for the utterance of* such 
light measures at a period, and under circiAn stances 
which required the exclusive exercise of graver fa- 
culties, he undertook in his preface to vindicate that 
description of poetry, upon the ground tliat sooner or 
later all poets must pass the ordeal of love, lik^sftt^nje 
Mahometan monks, that arc bound by their order, once 
at least in their life, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca,” 
deprecating at the same time that sort of criticism 
which would confound the general character of ftic 
poet with the tendency or excesses of his amatory vwn. 
Dr. Sprat follows the same track of excuse and vin- 
dication, urging as a reason why so many love-verses” 
appear in Cowley’s works, diat they were written in 
his youth, and insisting seriously upon the advantage 
of allowing the mind to exercise itself on subjects 
ap}>ropriate to its seasons, and with which at the^time 
it happens* to be mast conversant. Now all these ela- 
borate apologies for writing upon lovq, are quite beside 
the real question upon which alone the world could be 
supposed to be interested, A poet might as well excuse 


• l^r. Sprat says that CowJey was indebted for this piece of gootl/ortunq 
to Mr, John Harvey, brother of his i’nend Mr. ’William Harvey, whose 
fViendKinp he has eommemorated in some beautiful lines, and to whose 
irfjmory he consecrated a very afTecting epitaph. But wc prefer the au- 
thority of Wood, whicli is more circumstantial. 
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Wtnself for the employment of language^ to express his 
emotions, as for the depression of his emotions in 
’language ; and of all emotions that which Cowley 
attempted $ defence of, least required it. The question 
isHiow much of nature or truth is there to be found in 
the poems ? Are they mere abstractions or affectations 
of the passion, or do they present a just image of its 
fluctuating influences? Some doubts of i]\h kind 
were probably passing through Cowjey’s mind when 
he devised the expedient of directing attention into a 
different channel. He was sufficiently conscious of the 
lack of genuine feeling in his verses, and knew that 
they owed whatever excellence is in them to his skill 
and no' to his sensibility. It was the prevailing taste 
of the day that inspired him, and not the eyes of fas- 
cinating beauties. He wrote about love because it was 
expected of him, and created mistresses as fast as he 
coined Vhymes. Petrarch had set the example, and 
Sf errST? had followed it. Cowley could do no less, and 
seems even to have thought that it was incumbent on 
him to feign the distresses of the lover whether he felt 
thqm or not. Poets,’’ he observes, are scarce 
thought freemen of their company, without ])aying 
somt duties, and obliging themselves to be true to love.” 
Here is the solution of the mystery. Tlie formal in- 
genuity and clipped ccstacies of his love poems show 
how largely they were indebted to his invention (working 
too in the solitude of a college), and how little to his 
heart. Whatever,” says Barnes, " he may talk of his 
own inflammability, and the variety of characters by 
which his heart was divided, be in •reality was in love 
but once, and tlien never had resolution to tell his 
passion.” * 

His labours in the royal cause were of* a varied and 
<^fldential nature- They occupied him constantly, and 
^ftequeiitly obliged him to take journeys of some danger 
in tipi|6'days into Jersey, Scotland, Flanders, Holland, 
nud^lsq^lere, and he was the princij)al agent in the cor- 
V * Bmcsil Anacreontem, quoted by Dr. Johnson. 
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respohdence between the king and queen, cyphering and 
decyphering dieir letters jyith his own hand,* His 
own correspondence upon public affairs during this busy 
interval was also troublesome and inces8ant,#and such of 
his letters as have been preserved, partfcularly sqpie 
which he addressed to the earl of Arlington t, are re- 
markable for directness, perspicuity, and sagacity, In 
all papers of this description, he appears to have dis* 
covered' great aptitude for business, and to have freed 
himself completely from all those restraints of style, and 
temptations to extraneous embellishments, which the 
habit of cultivating poetry might be supposed to have 
engendered. But some changes having taken place in 
the disposition of die king^s personal affairs, these 
private duties passed into other hands, and it«»was con- 
sider^ advisable in to send ('owley to England 

for the purpose of secretly communicating with the 
friends of the exiles. • 

Shortly after his arrival in London, he coHea^^d ^all 
his poems, and published them in a new edition, con- 
sisting of four parts : — Miscellanies, the Mistress, 
Pindaric odes, and the Davideis, a sacred poem of the 
troubles of Havid. As this publication embraced‘*the 
most memorable of his works, it suggests a pnoper 
occasion to turn from his life to his poetry, and the 
Iieculiar school to which he belonged, and of which he 
was the most distinguished ornament. 

If the final test of a poet’s excellence be the duration 
of his works in the affectionate regards of posterity, it 
must be admitted that the claims of Cowley, and^others 
of his class, are nat of the highest order. They have 
long since lost their popularity, and the few amongst 
whom they are still cherished, render hut a conditional 
allegiance to their genius. The reason of this, however, 
is not because they were not poets in the exact sense of 
the term, but because they mixed up with what wae 
beautiful and true much that was fantastical and falBe> 
• 

* Biog. Bnt 

f Preserved by Brown in the Miscellanea Aulioa. ' 

VOL. I. K 
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They were perpetually going out of their way in iearcli 
of the e3:travagant and ihe j^iicommon, and were never 
content, when they got hold of a natural image, to treat 
it naturally^ as if they believed that it was ne, pessary to 
ennhellish or disguise nature herself to make her agreeable 
and attractive. They had no conception of the univer- 
sality and permanence of nature, and almost inVariably 
expressed themselves as if they had discovered a train 
of existences and associations independent of the living 
world, which it became their province, as well as their 
delight, to explore throughout its remotest links. Thus 
dwelling in an artificial region of thought and fancy, 
they produced a specks of double-natured poetry, which 
has been conventionally, but, perhaps, not very felicit- 
ously, designated the metaphysical. 

Doiyie, who lived in the age which produced ^hak- 
speare, and tho great dramatists, Sydney, Raleigh, 
Herbert, Spenser, and a crowd of other distinguished 
inen,^,^as the patriarch of this class of poets. To 
profound and extensive erudition, he united a subtle 
intellect, and a vivid imagination ; hut these advantages, 
which, otherwise employed, or subjugated by a just 
tas'ie, would have been of inestimable value, only had 
the, "effect of infusing an air of supreme affectation into 
his poetry, and diverting his genius into tangled laby- 
rinths in pursuit of chimeras and phantoms, disdainful 
of the simple trutlis that lay close at hand. The art of 
clustering an enormous variety of illustrations together, 
— of heaping up a fatiguing quantity of distant and 
Startling analogies, — of detecting the invisible particles 
of which all objects were eompoaed, which required 
apparently the most painful search to find, and which 
were useless for all rnor>u and poetical purposes when 
found, — of hunting down a thought, and then ana- 
tomising it, until in the lengthened process the original 
form was utterly annihilated, and its application for- 
gotten, — of following out the finest threads of sug- 
gestions which could be drawn from the web and woof 
of a given texture, until the design was lost at a thou- 
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sand Vanishing points, — of exhibiting a perverse in- 
genuity in bandying a subjyect^jike a shuttlecock, from 
hand to hand, and then, in a ht of caprice or weariness, 
suffering it to fall to the ground, — and^f lavishing 
alike upon the meanest or most exalted theme, all ,;tbe 
flowers of wit or stores of learning which genius and 
inexhaustible resources of knowledge could command — 
seems to have constituted the aim and triumph of the 
metaphysical poets. Yet, in the midst of this wilder- 
ness of deformities and faults, there is such a luxuriant 
growth of fancy, and there are so many detached beauties 
of the most exquisite cast, that while we are suspended 
in wonder at the marvellous heresies and obscurities to 
which these writers committed themselves, Wjg cannot 
withhold our admiration ot those transcendeiirt passages 
in which they open to us glimpses of an eljjsium of 
poetry which none but themselves were fitted to pene- 
trate. That the hyperbolical turn of such poems, 
considered entire, should have subjected them trvi^jveep- 
ing and indiscriminate censures, is not surprising. Com- 
mentators will not always incur the severe labour of 
rendering justice in detail. It is easier and more 
plausible to generalise the language of criticism, which 
carries weight with the multitude in proportion its 
decisiveness, than to examine the evidence with patience, 
and deliver an analytical judgment. Thus Theobald 
pronounced Donne’s poetry to be “ nothing but a con- 
tinued heap of riddles,’' and Rochester said of Cowley’s, 
that not being of God, it could •not stand.” But 
Theobald was a driveller, and Rochester a ribald jester, 
and neither of th(w were qualified to appreciate, even 
assuming that they could understand, Donne and Cowley. 
Dr. Johnson’s estimate of tlte metaphysical poets is, as 
might be anticipated, more just and comprehensive : 
he exposes their prevailing faults, but acknowledges 
their particular merits. He repeats Dryden’s observa- 
tion, that he and his contemporaries fell below Donne in 
«wit, but surpassed him in poetry ; and, after describing 
the main characteristics of the school, he adds, Yet 
£ 2 
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great labour^ directed by great abilities^ is here wholly 
lost ; if they frequently tljrew away wit upon false 
conceits^ they likewise sometimes struck out unexpected 
truths : if #their conceits were far-fetched^ they were 
oft*n worth the carriage. To write on their plan it was 
at least necessary to read and think.’* 

The popularity of Donne and Cowley during their 
own lives must be admitted as a proof that, whatever 
may be diought of them now, they once filled a large 
space in the^ world’s applause. The age in which 
Donne lived gave birth to the richest poetry in our lan- 
guage ; yet Donne was as highly esteemed as any of his 
contemporaries. He asserted, no doubt, other ^claims 
to the admiration of liis countrymen, lie was a pro- 
found schBlar, a brilliant wit, and an eloquent preacher ; 
but we «must trace chiefly to his poetry the influence he 
exercised. One poet says of him, bewailing his death, 
and the' poverty of language, coming after one who 
exljauHed all its powers, to describe his epitaph — 


“ What henceforth we see 
Of art or nature, must result from thee.” 


An(>ther calls him 

* The pi ince of wits, ’mongst whom he reign’d 
High as a prince, and as great state maintained ; " 

adding, 

** All indeed, 

Compared wilh him, piped on an oaten reed.” 

ThomAs Cary, towards the conclusion of an, elegy on 
Donne, has these lines : — 

“ Here lies a king, thut rul’d, at; he thought fit, 

I’he universal monarchy of wit.” 

And Endymion Porter, in a hurst of enthusiasm, ex- 
claims, 

« Poets, be silent — let youi numbers sleep — ^ 

For he is gone that did all Fancy keep, 

Time hath no soul but his exalted verse.” 
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Cowley, without imitating, followed in the track of 
Donne, and excelled him jn ttie grasp and earnestness 
of his writings* He is more real and less fantastic, 
and, although not much closer to nature,, nor much 
farther removed from the exfravagant in art, he gi^ns 
something each way, which is considerable in the aggre- 
gate. He was regarded both by his contemporaries and 
^ successors as one of the greatest of our poets. Sir 
John Denham elaborately compliments him with having 
united in himself the attributes of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher, Spencer, and Jonson, says that he did not 
imitate but emulate Horace and Virgil, that he new- 
reached*^ the flights of Pindar, and that 

“ To him no author was unknown. 

Yet what he wrote was all his own.” 

Addison, who judiciously censures him for the mixed 
wit” of his conceits, pays a high and remarkable 
tribute to his memory *, in which, amongst other tifings, 
he says, 

“ Thy fault is only wit in its excess; 

But wit like thine iu any shape will please.” ^ 

This quality of wit is especially worthy of notice 
in Cowley : it extracted a panegyric even from Dr. 
Johnson. Speaking of the Chronicle, he observes, 
Such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, such 
varied similitude, such a succession of images, and such 
a dance of words, it is in vain to expect except fCom 
Cowley.** • To thesg testimonies it may be enodjgh to 
add, that Milton is said to have declared that Shak- 
speare, Spenser, and Cowley were the three greatest 
English poets; that lord Clarendon remarked that 
Cowley had, in his time, taken a flight above all 
men in poetry ; ** and that Pope, always reluctant to do 
justice to those amongst his predecessors to wdiom he 
« 

Account of the greatest English poets, addressed to Mr. H. Sacheverell. 
See also Spectator. 

£ 5 
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was largely iDdebted, lamented Cowley in a strain of 
elegant verse in his Windsor Forest.” 

But the praises of the best judges are not sufficient 
to decide the real merits of poetry. They may applaud 
it for its mastery of difficulties that cannot be rendered 
comprehensible to the mass of readers, or for those deli- 
cate strokes of skill that are perceptible only to the most 
refined tastes. It is by the», ultimate effect it produces 
upon mankind at large that it must stand or fall. Pos- 
terity is the appellate jurisdiction of the muses. All 
men are not likely to be wrong by common assent ; and 
if poetry contain in it the seeds of popularity, they are 
sure to germinate into fruit one day or another. We 
have seen that Cowley and Donne were esteemed in their 
own day^to rank with the loftiest names in English lite- 
rature ;• but from that period downwards they have gra- 
dually declined, year by year, until at last, without being 
actually forgotten, they are now seldom read. Such is 
tlif liWiny of poetry in which artificial expedients are 
permitted to usurp the place of natural sentiments. 

The history of all the poets who have indulged in 
this solemn masquerade of redundant perplexities will 
be found to establish the same result. Sir John Da- 
viesf if he was not the most metaphysical of the class, 
was at least the most logical and argumentative. His 
poems arc apparently designed not to produce pleasure, 
but to enforce conviction : dry, cold, hard, and subtle, 
they have a syllogistic formality in them that is repul- 
sive in so unexpected a shape. But who reads Sir John 
Davit:^’ poetry now ? His name, whenever it is re- 
ferred to, is found in connection with subjects *more con- 
genial to the harsh cliaracter of bis mind. Denham and 
Waller, although they ha’.e been accounted disciples in 
the school, can hardly he said to belong to it. They, at 
all events, escaped its worse vices, and by the harmony 
of their numbers improved, in one respect at least, upon 
their predecessors. Carew*, Suckling, Crashaw, and 

I 

• In Spence’s Memoirs ive find Pope (who describes Carew as a l>a(/ 
Waller) !>aying that Carew, Waller, and lord Lansdowne are all of one 
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Herr/ck * were the most distinguished of the minor 
metaphysicians in verse, ^an4 they are now remem- 
bered, not for those parts of their poetry which resem- 
bled that of Donne and Cowley, but for thjse beautiful 
lyrics and fragments in which they most widely de- 
parted from their models. 

Carew*s t verse is highly polished, but for the most 
part full of conceits and licentiousness, which latter 
characteristic cannot with justice be said to mark the 
metaphysical poets generally. They were too much 
engaged with their own speculations to think of their 
mistresses other than as abstractions, and had not enough 
of passion to warm them into pruriency of sentiment, 
however they might have committed indiscretions of 
diction. Lord Clarendon observes of Carev.is ppetry, 
that for the sharpness of the fancy, and the plcgance 
of the language in which that fancy was spread, they 
were at least equal, if not sujierior, to any of tl^? time/’ 
This panegyric would he just, if it were limited in its 
application. Mr. Camj)bcll says that he unites ^he 
j)oint and polish of later times with many of the genial 
and warm tints of the elder muse : but the point and 
polish often consisted of quibbles and false finery,^and 
the warm tints were sometimes too warm. 


school, and Suckling, Mennis, and Prior of another. That opinion, 1 
6uspe('t, was only thrown out in the heedlebBiicss of 'conversation, and I 
may he excused for venturing to call its justice into question 

* The last three poets are omitted by Mr Southey, ui his Select Works 
of the British Poets, while a large space is devo'jpd to Davies, Habingtou, 
and lirown. 

+ Thomas Carew was descended from an ancient family of Devonshire, 
but the brqjicli from which he immediately derived, was of Gloucasterahire. 
He was the son of sir IVftitthew Carew, an active royalist in the civil war, 
was educated at Oxtord, but never took out a degree, completing his edu- 
cation by the grand tour. He subsequently became a great iavounte at 
court, was made gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles 1 , and was 
celebrafted in his tluy for the sweetness and delicacy of his verses. Ben 
Jonson and sir William Daveuant appear to have been amongst his 
warmest admirers, and the latter addressed him an epigram in which he 
says that his praises of beauty have rendered that commodity so high, that 
poor lovers can no longer afford to buy it. Sir ,lohn Suckltiig, m his hall- 
idayfUl and half-malicious way, introduced Carew in his ** SehSton of the 
Poets,’* charging him with being too talionous a poet for the office of 
laureate, besides that he was already a cup-bearer. Carew died abhut 
lfi39 Besides several minor }ioems, he wrote a masque, culled “ Ccelum 
Britannicum,” which was played at Whitehall. 

£ 4 
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Suckling *, who pressed into a short life a wonfterful 
variety of accomplishments^ and employments, ought 


* The brief but brilliant exiatence of sir John Suckling was a complete 
exemplification ctf the spirit and character of his poetry. He was the son 
of the comptroller of the household of Charles L,and was born at Witham 
in Middlesex, in Ifil.'S. He was of such quick parts that he is said to have 
spoken I.4itin at five, and to have been able to write it at nine vears of age, 
which we take to be one of thofus pleasant wonders with which the anecdote- 
makers of the time loved to embellish the history of the poets, and hardly 
more credible than the story of Surrey's Vision of the fair Geraldine in 
Cornelius Agrippa's mirror, without being half so interesting. Suckling, 
however, appears to have completed a course of classical education, although 
Ills Bcquainlarice with general literature was slight and superficial. But 
he was a master of all the graceful accomplishments Of a man of gal- 
lantry ; he was a musician and a poet, and he added to thche attractions the 
reputation of a high and even rash courage. He served in the wars of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and was present, according to hio biographers, at no 
less than five sieges, three battles, and several skirmishes, llcturning to 
England, he was distinguished at court as one of the finest gentlemen of 
the day, cultivated the society of the leading wits and poets, wrote four plays 
for thestaf^ (which have long since been forgotten) expending the prodigal 
sum of four^r five hundred pounds upon one of them, satirl/ed the living 
poets in his celebrated niece of raillery, called the “ Session of the Poets,” 
in which Ixj lietrayed llie weakness of desiring to be thought indiffbrent to 
literary fame, and at the cost of 1 2, (XK)/ , raised a “ erack regiment ” of 
horse, on the opening of the civil war, for the service of the king. The 
finery of this regiment excited universal ridicule, and the king is reported 
to have said on seeing sir John at the bead of this flash battalion, that 
**the Sfots would fight stoutly, were it but for the Englishmen’s fine 
clothes.” The whole array was beaten at Newburn, and Suckling’s troops 
along with the rest fled from the field, which gave occasion to a variety of 
burlesque ballads and squibs The most remarkable of these is the cele- 
brated ballad, of which the following is the first stanza : — 

** Sir John he got him an ambling nag. 

To Scotland for to nde-a, 

With a hundred horse more, all his own he swore. 

To guard him on every side-a.” 

This ballad is attributed to sir John Mennis, who was himself turned into 
ridicule many yeais afterwards, by sir John Denham. Pepys tells us in 
Ills “Diary,” that Denham showed him “a copy of verses of liih upon sir 
John Mennis, going heretofore toBullogne to eat a pig ” The ballad about 
Suckling was by some illnalurcd people ascribed to Suckling himself,— but 
that was mere malice. Tiie disaster and the mockerj it drew upon hmi, 
afibeted his spirits deeply, and is iiaicl by some wrders to have hastened 
bis deaths which, however, is not the fact. The manner of lus death is 
related in Spence’s “ Anecdotes ” as follows. Abrut the beginning of the 
civil war, he was sent over to the continent with some letters to the queen, 
and on the night of his arrival at Calais, his servant ran away with his 
portmanteau, containing his money and iiapers. He no sooner discovered 
this in the morning than he inquired which way his servant had taken, 
and pulling on his boots in great haste, he felt great pain and uneasiness 
from one of them ; but the horses being at the door, he leaped into his 
saddle, and unmindful of tho b<iot that distressed him all the way, cob. 
tinned the pursuit until he overtook the fugitive at a distance of two nr 
three posts. Having accomplished his object, and regained his portman- 
teau, he complained of a severe anguish in one of his feet, and fainted 
aw^y. Wlien his bool was taken off it was found to be full of blood. The 
cause of the calamity was traced to the servant who, knowing the im- 
petuosity of his master’s temper, had driven up a nail into one of thg 
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steely to be drawn into this enumeration; for his 
poems, while they are dnged«with the hues of the 
fashionable style of his period, are occasionally imbued 
with graces so peculiarly individual as to ei>|ide him to 
separate consideration. But he affords us on that ac- 
count a stronger illustration of the kind of poetry that 
survives temporary refinements and special modes. His 
ballad of The Wedding,” and his beautiful lyric be- 
ginning with 

“ Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? ” 

are alone familiar to the public in our times. The 
rest of his works are buried in oblivion. 

Of Crashaw* still less is known, and it^s not 


IXHiti, tor the purpose of disabling him flpom pursuit The wound 
rapidly inflamed, a violent fever set in, and terminated after a ft% days in 
<leath. Sir John Suckling died at the early age of twenty-eight He was 
too remarkable a man to escape the tattle of the coteries NuiD'acrips* 
stones are afloat in the gossiping books of the time, atiout his immorality, 
and, no doubt, he plunged into lieeiitiousness as deeply as a,ny of his eon- 
temporaries ; but we can hardly help thinking that there was some intel- 
lectual grace oftcdemption in his excesses after all. Pope fsoc Spence] said 
that he had a story from the duke of Buckingham, who had it from old 
lady Dorset, (who was an especial, and in some sort, a mysterious favoUrite 
with Siirkliiig in her youth, and who, moreover, seems lo have been very 
proud of having it known), that Suckling carried his vices so for as to#heat 
at cards, getting, says Spence, certain marks, known only to him;>elf, af- 
fixed to all tlie cards that came from the great makers m France. It is 
n«it a sufficing answer to a piece of scandal of this kind, to say that one 
does not believe it, because one may say so merely from an unwillingness 
to think It true ; but there is no harm in saying, that no one is ixmnd to 
believe it, or any thing else, on such fVail testimony. Perhaps cheating at 
cards was a court fashion, — it so, there can be no doubt that Suckling was 
the greatest cheat amongst them, for he was unquestionably the most ac- 
complished courtier. 

* I'he incidents that have been chronicled of the life of Crashaw all tend 
to show the aiiiccrity of Iws piety, and how entirely ho sacrificed worldly 
objects to It. He was thexon of an English clergyman, and was educat^ 
first .it the Charter-house, and afterwards entered Cambridge, where he 
obtained a followship in IfldT, and distinguished himself for his learning, and 
his talents, having at that time Written several Latin poems, which were 
justly esteemed for their purity. Kenising, however, to take the covenant, 
he was ejected firom the college m 1G44. The increasing fury of the pres- 
bvlprians rendering England uneasy, if not unsafe to him, he went over to 
France, and was reduced to extremities in Paris, being, as Wood, in his 
quaint way observes, but a meer scholar and very shiftless,” when 
Cowley, who was there at the lime, (1646) found him in great distress, and 

f enerously recommended him to the protection of Henrietta Maria. Poor 
Jrashaw, receiving some immediate lelief from these liberal friends, (who 
at best had not much in their power) went into Italy, furnished with letters 
of recommendation, having already openly embraced the Roman catholic 
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hazarding too much to say that, except such stray speci- 
mens as may have found thiiir way into the anthologies 
(and of these we are acquainted with only one *), his 
poems are sealed volume to the bulk of readers. But 
like strong spices which, however carefully you conceal 
them, still transmit their perfume to the air, Crashaw’s 
fame has penetrated where his verses have never been 
seen. He is a devotional poet, blamed by some per- 
sons for blending with his pious aspirations too much of 
the heat and fervour of^ imagination, and apt to run into 
excesses in the chace of images ; but regarding these 
faults of temperament and judgment in a tolerant spirit, 
Crashaw must be admitted to a distinguished place 
amongit the few poets who have elevated the tone nf 
this claSi of lyrics, and inspired it with a spiritual 
beauty ithe height and delicacy of which no other writer 
has attained. 


re%»/!5i, and became secretary to one of the cardinals at Kome. He was 
subsequently made one ot'the canons or chaplains ol the rich church of' Our 
I^ady of Loretto, where he died and was buried in 1G5() His whole lift* was 
a dream of religious enthusiasm. Hit. jioeins are full of the excitement of 
faith, heightened by a temperament peculiarly ardent. He wat a man of 
con«-derable erudition, was well acquainted with Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish, and was beloved by those who knew him be.“t 
Cowley has celebrated his admiration for Crashaw, in a poem in which he 
emiuates his fervour, of whicli the following coujilet is especially remark • 
able : — 


** His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong , his life I'm sure was in the right." 

Pope has improved upon the toleration of the sentiment in a line, which 
if not memorable for anv thing else, is at least curious lor its direct iroita. 
tion of Cowley. Pope, siieaking of faith, says 

^ He can’t be wrong whose life is :n the right." 

But Cowley was not the only poet imitated by H)pe, That profound mas- 
ter of versification did not hesitate to tuin sonic of Crashaw's most strik- 
ing thoughts to his own use, although he w.is so deficient m magiidnimity 
as not only not to acknowledge them, but even to depreciate the excellence 
of the poet he surreptitiously copied. Perhaps the most celebrated passage 
in Crashaw’s poems, is that l.atin epigram on the miracle of turning the 
water into wine, concluding with ^ 

** Lympha pudica Deum videt et erubuit : 

**The modest water saw its God and blushed," 

And this exquisite line is popularly attributed to various other writers, 4 
* Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and Narrative Poets of Great 
Britain. By John Johnstone. Edinburgh, 1828. 
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Herrick * survives in his lighter pieces, while the 
body of his poetical efFu^ons* remains a dead letter. 
The j«parkling anacreontic gaiety that dances through 
his madrigals will always awaken correspoi^ding senti. 
ments of pleasure. The elasticity of his animal spirits 
imparts a bounding joyousness to his verses, that 
finds a genial response in the spontaneous vivacity of 
the lines. His songs, unlike those which are written 
for music/’ and which may be said to be affianced from 
their birth, as princes and princesses are sometimes 
foredoomed to stately marriages from the cradle, have 
that exquisite natural melody in them, with which 
music might be supposed to fall in love. His lines to 
Althea,*' and the song opening with that flash^f light- 
heartedness 'A 

** Gatiier the rosebuds while yr may,” &c. • 

have rarely been equalled in their different ways, and 
n^ver surpassed. The criticism of Philips that Herrick 
was not particularly influenced by any nymph oj^ god- 
dess, except his maid Prne^ though he has occasionally 
shown a pretty flowery and pastoral gale of fancy/’ is 
a worthless snatch of irony, springing out of unw<Ythy 
party feelings. It is more to the purpose that nothing 
remains of Herrick but these slight pieces, ancP that 
the great majority of his works are deformed by the 
very worst and most offensive sins of the bad taste of 
his age. Mr. Campbell observes that his beauties are 
so deeply involved in surrounding coarseness and extra- 
vagance as to constitute not a tenth part of his poetry ; 
or rather, it may safely affirmed, that of 1 400 pages 
of verse which he has left, not a hundred are worth 
reading.” I will not affect to have measured Herrick’s 
defects with such mathematical precision, nor do 1 

Robert Herrick, like most of the men of genius of that conviihed 
period, passed through a life of al^rnate cloud and sunshine. The son 
of a goldsmith, he was born in London, and cdurated at Cambridge. 
Having taken holy orders, he was presented, in 1(529, with the living of 
Dean Prior in Devonshire, which he lost at the breaking out of the civil 
• war. UiKin the Restoration, however, he was reinstated in his benefice, 
but did not live long to enjoy it. His |x>ems were published in 164S, under 
the title of “ Hesperides.” A selection from them ediU'd by Dr. Nott, 
appeared in Rristol in 1810 , and a complete edition was printed at Kdin- 
burgh in 182 S. 
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siiibscribe to the sssertion that they bear s^ch a vast 
proportion to his beauties; bipt that only a minor part 
of his productions are worthy of being restored to the 
light is afacj to be regretted, and which, unfortunately, 
canpot be disputed. 

Of the collection of poems issued by Cowley on his 
return to England, the Pindaric Odes and the Davideis 
are the most important and remarkable. The avowed 
object of the former was to resuscitate in English the 
spirit and form of the ancient lyric. The experiment 
was at all events a bold one, and even if Cowley did 
not entirely succeed in the attempt, it is doubtful whether 
any body else could have done better. So little under- 
stood w|s the Pindaric ode in England in the 17th cen- 
tury — it not quite certain that it is much better under- 

stood in, the 19th — that Cowley found it necessary to 
enter into a preliminary explanation of the design and 
purpose *of the compositions, lest his readers might 
misinterpret his poems, and find fault with them where 
none really existed. In this preface, and, as Dr, Johnson 
alone has remarked, in the notes to the Davideis, and 
in many passages scattered through his works, Cowley 
devAopes a power of criticism, a clearness and depth of 
lliougjit, and a thorough knowledge of the inner nature 
of poetry, for which he has never got as much credit as 
he deserves. Taking into consideration the period at 
which he wrote, the paucity of authorities of all kinds, 
the heresies of some of the popular writers, and the 
unfixedness of the ‘public taste, Cowley may be said to 
have conferred a large benefit u])on bis readers in these 
isolateif commentaries and scraps of critical suggestions. 
There were grammars enough extant ; even Shirley, 
witli die grave responsibility of a school upon his 
shoulders, showed how meanly he thought of the intel- 
ligence of the people, by writing the rules of syntax, 
and other elementary treafises, in doggerel rhymes. 
Before Spenser s time, to the shame doubdess of the 
venerable Roger Ascham, the laws of rhetoric were put • 
forward in ludicrous forms, with hierogliphic wood- 
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cuts, &nd quaint devices ; and Aristotle himself was 
‘‘ done into English/' Jut •there was no criticism, 
either fleeting or permanent, no authoritative judgment 
to point the flowery steeps ** of Parnassus. Cowley, 
would, doubtless, have written more in this way — for 
which he was so eminently qualified — but that he 
scarcely regarded the age as being ripe enough for such 
exercises. 

It would be inconsistent with the plan and limits of 
this biography to extend it by specimens of Cowley's 
perspicuous mode of treating such subjects ; but the 
following passage upon the Pindaric Odes is so immedi- 
ately applicable to the matter which has involved this 
slight digression, and is in itself so sliort, that it can 
hardly be excluded without injustice. Aftcf stating 
that the odes are written in that style which Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus attributes to Alcaeus, he observes, “ The 
digressions are many and sudden and sometimes long, 
according to the fashion of all liriques, and of P’^ar 
above all men living. The figures are unusual and 
bold, even to temerity, and such as 1 durst not have to do 
withal in any other kind of poetry. I'lie numbers are 
various and irregular, and sometimes (especially some 
of the long ones) seem harsh and uncouth, if tht^ust 
measures and cadences be not observed in the pronun- 
ciation. So that almost all their sweetness and nurae- 
rosity (which is to be found, if I mistake not, in the 
roughest, if rightly repeated) lies in a manner wholly 
at the mercy of the reader." ^ 

This description is luminous and true ; yet Co^vley's ■ 
critics, with the esLception of Dr. Sprat, who praises 
him, by the way; all throughout rather indiscriminately, 
appear to have overlooked the key he furnishes to the 
melody not only of his own odes, but of all irregular 
lyrics. The sweetness and music of the numbers — 
assuming the versification to he skilfully wrought— 
must depend upon the propriety and exactitude with 
‘JWhich the cadences are marked and balanced in the read- 
ing. What would become of the melody of Chaucer— 
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whose lines are truly ‘^linked sweetness” — if the f’rench 
accentuation were not carefi^ly observed in those words 
which break the flow to the ear of the modern English 
Jteader ? All the critics wdio have written about Cowley 
acknowledge the power of the design, and for the most 
part the grandeur of the structure of his Pindarics, but 
they all agree in censuring the ruggedness of his mea- 
sures. This opinion has been transmitted from one 
writer to another, until at length it has become resolved 
into an assertion which nobody thinks of disputing. Yet 
its accuracy may be reasonably doubted notwithstanding. 
It ought to be remarked in the first place that we must 
not decide upon the melodiousness of the old English 
writer* by any existing standard dj ineaRures, because, 
althoTiglf ineiody is the same in all ages, the i.iaterials it 
emjiloys at different times are widely dissimilar. 'Fhe 
language has become softened and filtered down since 
Cowley wrote. It had then the masculine sinews and 
r<^b^t powers of vigorous youth gathering strength from 
each fresh exertion : it ’s now refued into effeminacy. 
Our numbers now glide like the smooth and liquid tones 
of the flute — then they swept upon the ears like the 
peJls of the mighty organ. But there is melody in both; 
am*' until it can be shown that abrupt pauses and rapid 
alternations are incompatible with music, it cannot be 
affirmed that the principle upon which Cowley’s odes 
are formed is erroneous. In the next place, the poor art 
of timing the lines to adapt them to the uninstructed 
faculty of the ntultitude — an art which has been so 
assidyously cultivated in our day — was unknown in 
Cowley’s time. The poets concentrated theiV attention 
upon higher requisites. Take a piece of living passion 
out of Marlowe or Webster, and test it by your tuning- 
fork, and see what yon will make of it. Music is as 
often composed of discords as of unisons, and the mere 
regularity of the risii and fall by no means constitutes 
the pith of its sweetness. That there are some lines iu 
Cowley’s Pindarics which are unworthy of Cowley raus*: 
be frankly admitted ; and that he has not always accom- 
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plisheit the unity he aimed at is also true ; but it is 
equally certain that the prevailing character of the odes 
is not that of un metrical ruggedness. They are irregular 
enough, but it is not inharmonious irregularity. Their^ , 
very irregularity constitutes one of their peculiar merits. 
Dr. Sprat judiciously observes that the irregularity of 
the numbers renders this description of poetry fit for all 
manner of subjects, the pleasant, the grave, the amorous, 
the heroic, the philosophical, the moral, the divine : ** 
and he adds that the frequent alteration of the rhythm 
and feet aiTects the mind with a more serious delight, 
while it is soon apt to Ik* tired by the settled pace of one 
constant iin-asure.’’ AVhat he says further of its near 
alfinity to prose, whirl) *)e considt ^-s as one of i(^ prin- 
cipal charnis, an oxtrar.\ga icc into whi^h he'^eems to 
have been led *•) n shim rilno* desire to recoiMJile all 
opinions ami .astrs in favour ot Cowley, 'rhal which 
is not true of -my ooetry*. is least true* of the 

l*indaTic ode iud i. . ^ exhibits more zeal jhan 
discretion in Ui,teinpl/ng to o that tliese pieces bear 
a close relatioLol)ip to prose after ’ aving, in the preced- 
ing sentence, endeavoured to sliow that they belong to 
the highest region of poetry. "J'hey cannot be claiified 
by both without casting an awkward suspicion on ^heir 
legitimacy. But, waiving this extraneous point, Dr. 
Sprat’s view of the uses of irregular numbers is not only 
just and discriminating, but oders a curious opposition 
to the slurring terms in which they have been alluded 
to by subsetjuent writers. Drydcn declares that Cowley 
brought Pindaric verse as near perfection as wa| pos- 
sible in sci short a time;” but he cannot help throwing 
in something to depreciate this same close approach to 

* This must be \inderstood to refer to the essential differences between 
poetry and prosc, not the accideiital dissimilarity of forms. Prose may 
sometimes rise to the dignity and exuberance of poetry, and with ati\an* 
tage, but poetrv never can descend to the level of prose without degrada- 
tion, And all this depends as much mi the subject as on the manner of 
treating it. “The Iliad does not cease to he poetry,'* says Tlazlitt, “in a 
literal translation ; and Addi.ion’s Campaign has been very properly de- 
nominated a gazette in rhyme ” The same aevtte eritu observes in ano- 
ther place, “ Burke’s writings are not poetry, nothwithstanding the vivid- 
ness of the fani'y, because the subject matter is abstrusf^and dry, not na-^ 
tunl but artiffciaL” 
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perfection, and so he hits upon the inequahty^f the 
thoughts and the want> ofesweetness in tlie numbers. 

If/*' says he, 1 may be allowed to speak my mind 
modestly,”r— an allowance of which he availed himsell’ 
with a most stingy frugality, — '^and without injury to his 
sacred ashes, somewhat of the purity of English, some- 
what of more equahhoughts, somewhat of sweetness in the 
numbers ; in a word, somewhat of a finer turn and more 
lyrical verse is yet wanting.'* * Now this criticism wants 
one quality, which alone is more fatal to its reception 
than all the wants put together which it attributes to 
Cowley — it wants appositeness: for the sweetness and 
fineness and equality Drydcn desiderates, however ex- 
cellent they might 1)0 in other forms of verse, would have 
been utferly inconsistent with the spirit of these antique 
and nuagnificent lyrics. Congreve, who has written, it 
must be allowed, the best exposition in the language of 
the Pindaric ode, follows in the same course, with Jess 
ci^cjise of heedlessness or want of critical learning in the 
matter. After observing that “ he thinks nothing should 
be objected to the latitude Cowley has taken in his Pin- 
daric odes,*’ he immediately goes on to state the strong- 
esf objection that could be urged, as if, having granted an 
indulgence to protect Cowley from the animadversions of 
others, he had a clear right to find fault with him him- 
self. The beauty of his verses,” says Congreve', “ are 
an atonement for the irregularity of his stanzas; and 
though he did not imitate Pindar in the strictness of his 
numl)er8, he has Very often happily copy’d him in the 
force^of his figures, and the sublimity of his stile and 
sentiments.” f Congreve s criticism is entitled to be 
received with respect, for he had profoundly considered 
the subject ; but he was not an infallible judge of the 
mechanism of poetry. Throughout the whole of the 
essay which contains this passage he invariably confounds 
melody and harmony, which is the more surprising since 


• Preface to the Miscellany. t 

f A Discourse on the Pindaric Ode, prefixed to an Ode to the Queen, 
on the victories of Marlborough. 
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he undertook to pronounce so definitively upon the ele- 
ments of which they are* stfverllly composed. 

The Davideis has been so fully and ingeniously ex- 
amined by Dr. Johnson, that nothing mori8 would need 
to be said about it but to refer to that piece of criticism, 
were it not that, in censuring the conceits that are so 
profusely spread over the poem, Johnson appears to have 
forgotten the age at which it was written. Some allow- 
ances ought to be made for the prodigality of the ima- 
gination at a season of life when the more thoughtful 
faculties*developed in the poem are so rarely brought out. 
Upon a calm examination of the Davideis, keeping in 
view the youth of the author, the reader is much more 
likely to be surprised at the vast scope of refleplSon and 
knowledge it embraces, than to be offended at its redun- 
dancies. Dr. Johnson, who had a keen discernment of 
faults, was not always as willing to acknowledge excel- 
lencies. What he does say is, perhaps, iiidisputalble, and 
is said oracularly as if it were so ; but then he doC^rtiot 
say enough. lie expatiates upon the spangles ** of the 
Davideis, and shows in detail most of the points that 
arc vulnerable to ridicule, leaving the world to find out 
for itself the particular merits which he indicates in the 
gross. 

As a pendant to the strictures of Johnson (who 
admits that the work cannot be fairly criticised as an 
epic poem, there being but four books of twelve which 
Cowley, on the model of Virgil, originally designed it 
to occupy), the remarks of Dr. Sprat may be allowed to 
supply the deficiency. The contrivance,” he obiterves, 

is perfectly anciefft, which is certainly the true form 
of heroic poetry, and such as was never yet outdone by 
any new devices of modern wits. The subject wa^ truly 
divine, even according to God’s own heart. The matter 
of his invention, all the treasures of knowledge and 
histories of the Bible. The model of it comprehended 
all the learning of the East. The characters lofty 
Aid various : the numbers firm and powerful : the 
digressions beautiful and proportionable ; the design to 

VOL. I. F 
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submit mortal wit to heavenly truths. In all there^is an 
admirable mixture of hilmaa Virtues and passions with 
religious raptures/* The exaggeration of this passage, 
if there be any in it, does not consist in an undue ele- 
vation of Cowley, but in the temperament of the writer, 
which has the effect, not of magnifying truth, but of 
giving it an increased momentum by the force of enthu- 
siasm. Even this, however, is better than the special 
pleading of Dr. Johnson, who in one place tells us that 
by the “ ’* — Le. the stoppage of the poem, 

when only a third of it was WTitten — ‘^posterity lost 
more instruction than delight,** and who in the next page 
assures us that in this very poem we find much to 
admire/ ljut little to approve.** 

Shortly after his return to England, (’owley was seized 
by somd* of Cromwell’s messengers, who were then in 
search of a royalist of considerable note, and who mis- 
took th^ person of the poet for that gentleman. ’I'lns 
sci^-'^re led to a strict examination, and a severe confine- 
ment, Cowley's adherence to the king’s party being a 
matter of notoriety. At first the usurping powers 
enejpavoured to bring Cowley over to their side, and, 
failing in that object, they committed him to prison, 
froifi which with great difficulty he obtained his release, 
upon a heavy bail of 1000/., which Dr. Scarborough 
undertook on his behalf. 

It is in this part of Cowley's life that the only pas- 
sage occurs, out of w^hich any controversy has ever 
arisen, or out of which any .suspicion could be wrung 
to cart a doubt upon his integrity. The incident is 
simple enough in the relation ; but as it expo^d him for 
a time to considerable obloquy, it requires to be stated 
with as much precision as we possess the means of 
attaining. ^ ^ 

When Cowley arrived in England, he found that the 
royalists were reduced to the most desiierate circum- 
stances. Their enemies had become so united and 
powerful, that there w^as evidently no chance of assail, 
ing them with effect from without, and the only hope 
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that remained for the friends of the king was to wait 
with patience until some fo#tunlte accident should weaken 
or dismember that formidable ascendancy from within. 
The blind devotion^ on the other hand, of the cavaliers, 
constantly exposed them to the worst dangers, without 
contributing in the slightest degree to advance the cause 
they had at heart. Cowley, says Sprat, ‘‘ saw this with 
much grief ; and though he approved their constancy as 
much as any man living, yet he found their unseasonable 
showing it did only disable themselves, and give their 
adversaries great advantages of riches and strength by 
their defeat.’* lie concluded, therefore, that it would 
greatly benefit their security, and, thereby, the secret 
movements of the king’s party, if any man y?!io was 
well known to belong to it could succeed in impressing 
the puritans with a belief that they were willing generally 
to submit to be at peace, or, in more plain terms, to 
surrender the prosecution of designs which they could 
no longer carry on with a reasonable prospect of snciwes. 
To use the words of his biographer, saw that it 
was impossible for him to pursue the ends for which he 
came hither, if he did not make some kind of dec\ar- 
ration of his peaceable intentions,” The most scrupu- 
lous political moralist will scarcely venture to affirm that 
in tliis state of things Cowley was not justified in as- 
suming a neutrality in public affairs, whatever might 
have been his desire or intention of privately assisting 
tlie cause to which he was attached. ^Ile was, in some 
wise, placed under circumstances of coercion, and, like 
a man who takes an oath by compulsion in contra von tioii 
of a previously existing and higlier obligation, he was 
not bound to observe the neutrality which he put on 
under the pressure of necessity. lint this is supposing 
an extreme case. Cowley made no profession whatever, 
he merely expressed his weariness of a life of exhaust- 
ing and frustrated exertions. To recede from the pursuit 
of an object when it is found to be hopeless, with the 
secret determination of resuming it at some more favour- 
able moment, is an act of prudence rather than infidelity. 
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No man is morally required to sacrifice himself out of 
mere bravado, from which n6 practical result can flow 
to society, and by which no known principle of com. 
pensation, httiour, or justice can be established. It is 
astonishing how trivial an incident in the life of such a 
man as Cowley will beget a storm of accusation and 
intemperance. The whole affair lies in the compass of 
two or three lines. He was in prison at the time ; and 
bringing out his poems he introduced a brief passage 
into the preface, which was interpreted with such ill 
nature by the royalists as to bring the sincerity of his 
allegiance into question. The spring of all this conten- 
tion was a declaration to the effect that “his desire had 
been foV^soine days past, and did still very vehemently 
continue, to retire himself to some of the American 
plantations, and to forsake this world for ever.” There 
was nothing very mysterious in this desire ; on the con- 
trary, had he really been actuated by it, nothing could 
he^TTiore natural. But Anthony AVood tells us that 
complying with the men then in povrer (which was 
much taken notice of by the royal party), he obtained 
an«order to be created doctor of physic; which being 
done to his mind (whereby he gained the ill will of 
some of his friends), he went into France again, 
having made a copy of verses on Oliver’s death.” To 
say the least of this statement it exhibits an odd jumble 
of facts that occurred at different inU^rvals of time, 
making it appesp* that there was a dependency and 
connection between them, which in reality did not exist. 
AV^hal? is meant by his complying ^vith the men in 
power,” or how far ho complied wdth them, is not ex- 
plained, although that is, after all, the main point at 
issue ; but it is insinuated, perhaps unintentionally, that 
he acceded to the wishes (whatever they may have been) 
of the party in power, for the purpose of obtaining a 
mandamus, to get a degree in physic, and that having 
got the degree he went over to France, after making a 
copy of verses on the death of Cromwell. Now, Sprat, 
who was more likely to he accurately informed on the 
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subject than Wood^ and who^ it must be granted^ at the 
same time, was more likely tG» represent it in the best 
light, informs us, that when Cowley returned to England 
he was advised to dissemble the main intention of his 
coming over, under the disguise of applying himself to 
spme settled profession ; and that of physic was thought 
njtet proper. He accordingly devoted himself closely, 
and with his usual perseverance to the subject ; and 
after many anatomical dissections, proceeded to the Con- 
sideration of simples, retiring into a fruitful part of Kent 
to study in tho fields and the woods the forms of those 
plants of which he had read. All this occurred during 
the commonw.ealth, and was in fact a part of the plan 
he laid down of disguising in the prosecution of a par- 
ticular purpose, <listiiict from political afiair8;*the deep 
interest he took in the progress of public cve»ts. He 
had no need to take out a degree in physic to enable him, 
according to the confused collocation of W^ood’ti closing 
sentence, to go over to France; nor did he go, until l^was 
entirely released from his responsibility to his surety by 
the death of Cromwell, when he was free to go, or not, 
as he pleased. Sprat does not say a word about the 
compliance with the men in power,- which can be* re- 
solved into nothing more than the declaration of his 
desire to retreat from the negotiations and contentions 
in which he had been engaged. 

If Cowley gave any affirmative pledge, it does not 
appear ; but as he never took any part on the side of 
the government, nor even became It passive agent in 
their hands, it may he inferred that the pointy in his 
conduct irhich disjileased his friends was the avowal of 
neutrality implied in his wish for repose. Dr. John- 
son sees no reason for blaming this wish in a man ha- 
rassed in one kingdom, and persecuted in another ; but 
out of these slight materials, notwithstanding, he con- 
trives to carve a sharp antithesis, which, although it 
virtually conveys no meaning whatever, seems to convey 
•a great deal. Yet,*’ he says, ^Met neither our re- 
verence for a genius, nor our pity for a sufferer, dispose 
F 3 
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US to that, if his activity was virtue, his rrtreat 

was cowardice.” There “is great virtue in an */, and 
Upon this, the moral turns. But what virtue there was 
in the activity ” of a man circumstanced like Cowley, 
in the midst of powerful enemies, without resources, 
without any means of combination with others, watched, 
chased, seized, and finally thrown into prison, the mo- 
ralist has forgotten to inform us. 

That this profession, scanty enough in words and 
earnestness, of submission to the government, if it de- 
serve to be called so, provoked some painful distrusts on 
the part of the royalists, is attested in common by all 
the writers of the day ; but upon a review of the whole 
circumstances, there appears to be such little room to 
justify th?ir suspicions, that I can only express surprise 
they shodkl ever have entertained any. It is certain, 
however, that their doubts were neither very serious 
nor enduring ; for, upon the death of Cromwell, when 
Dr. Scarborough’s bond was annulled, and Cowley’s 
suppressed spirit had taken its revenge in the shape of a 
scathing discourse ou the government of the protector, be 
went over to Paris, to renew his efforts in the service of 
the fting, and was received with warmth, and, which is 
moreato the purpose, trusted again in confidential offices. 

Cowley was created doctor of physic at Oxford, on 
December 2. 1657 ; and although he proposed to him- 
self by tills step nothing more than to disguise his real 
intentions in remaining in England, he followed the 
preliminary studies^ of medicine with great assiduity ; 
became, a busy member of the Royal Society, (to the 
constitution of wliich, at this period, ♦several iifterestiiig 
allusions will be found in Eveijm’s Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence,) and composed, in Latin, several books 
upon plants, flowers, and trees. Of these poems, it has 
been remarked that, if the Latin performances of Milton 
and Cowley be compared, die advantage seems to lie on 
the side of Cowley. Milton is generally content, says 
Dr. Johnson, to express the thoughts of the ancients in 
their language; Cowley, without much loss of purity 
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or elegance, accommodates the diction of Rome to his 
own conception. » • 

These occupations filled up the measure of his stay 
in England: but now came the restoration, with its 
train of rejoicings, its influx of novelties, its tumults, 
and its court jealousies ; and Cowley naturally looked 
for the reward of his long and faithful services, his suf- 
ferings, and sacrifices. To mark more emphatically 
the sentiments with which the events filled his mind, 
he composed A Song of Triumph ” for the occasion ; but 
like most men who have attended princes in their ad- 
versity^ and calculated upon a generous remembrance of 
them in the season of prosperity, (Cowley was grievously 
disappointed. The mastership of the Savoy, which had 
been repeatedly promised to him, was so long withheld, 
that he at last gave it up in despair. He IojA it, says 
W ood, by certain persons, enemies to the muses ; but, it 
is more probable he lost it by persons, who, for the sake 
of providing for their own friends, seized upon the e<3y:;use 
afforded by his submission to Cromwell to set aside his 
claims altogether. About this time, many circumstances 
conspired to mortify him. He had prepared his juvenile 
comedy of The Guardian ” for the stage, under the 
title of ('utter of Coleman Street*,'' and it was tjfcated 
witli undue severity, as a satire on the king's party ; 
the merry-witted and profligate fellow who is the hero 
of it l)earing, perhaps, too close, although unintehtional, 
a resemblance to his majesty. According to Dryden, 
who went to the first representation witli J)r. Sprat, 
and who afterwards described the reception ,of tlie 
piece to l)ennis, the dissatisfaction of the audience must 
have been unequivocally expressed; for he says, that 
when they told ('owley how little favour had been 
shown him, he received the news of his ill success not 
with so much firmness as might have been expected 
from so great a man.” But Cowley's disappointment 

* * Not “ TAr Cutter of Coleman Street,’* ob it is sometiinlts called. The 

title is taken from the name of one of the principal characters. Cutter, a 
roysteriug rogue about town. 

p 4 
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however it may have surprised Dryden^ was not* alto.^ 
gether a proof of weakness, t He. was unaccustomed to 
the caprice of audiences^ and might have anticipated, 
without draining very largely on his vanity, that a piece 
which, in a less perfect form, had pleased the prince 
at the university, might be acceptable to the public in 
the theatre. In any case, it was hardly to l)e expected 
that a man who had previously written so much, with 
such continuous and increasing applause from the best 
judges, should not feel disconcerted at encountering 
such rough usage from an indisciirninate multitude. 
But the fate of tlie play must be referred to the satire 
it was supposed to convey against the royalists, to which 
cause it^ withdrawal is ascribed by Downes in the 
Theatrfcal Register.^' Pepys witnessed the first repre- 
^ sentatioii, but singularly enough, does not say any thing 
^ about the way in which it was treated. The entry is 
as follows : — After dinner, to the o)jera, where there 
wasj, new play (*'■' Cutter of Coleman Street ”), made m 
the year l65S, tvifk reflections much ujmi the late 
times ; and it being tlie first time, the pay was dou*- 
bled, and so, to save money, my wife and I went into 
the ’gallery, and tliere sat and saw very well ; and a 
very^ood play it is, Jt seems of Cowley's making."* 
It would hardly appear from this memorandum, that 
Pepys (who was secretary to the admiralty, and likely 
to detect any indecorous allusions to the king) discovered 
the disloyal qualities of the comedy. The reflections 
upon the lale times" would rather seem to be reflec- 
tions upon CromweH's party, especially as Pepys adds, 
that it was very good play/’ B«t the omission of 
all reference to the ill success " spoken of by Dry den 
is still more remarkable. The fact, however, admits of 
no doubt ; and Cowley ivas so openly assailed by the 
clamour raised upon the occasion, that he felt it necessary 
to exonertte himself from the charge of disaffection, by 
pointing out, in his preface, how improbable it was, 

* Memoirt of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., vol. i. 
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that, having devoted himself to the royal family through* 
out their misfortunes, he «hoti1d choose the time of 
their restoration to begin a quarrel ivith them, It was, 
assuredly, improbable in the last degree ; bot the moral 
of the whole reveals the instability of that fortune 
which is built on the gratitude of courts. 

All readers of English poetry are familiar with the 
“ Complaint*^ of the “ melancholy Cowley.” It was 
produced by these disasters, and painted his despond- 
ency in a strain of most unlucky sadness. Instead of 
awakening the sympathy of his former patrons, it only 
exposed him to ridicule. He was evidently too sober 
and serious a npin for the time. In the sudden tran- 
sition from the straight-laced decorum of the prqttflctorate 
to the levities of the new reign all such fine and sensitive 
spirits were crushed down by the rampant and disorderly 
rout of flatterers, revellers, and satirists. For a brief 
period they gave a tone to the public mind ; but it was 
upon that brief period that the turn of Cowley s fortuaes 
depended. He missed the opportunity of success in the 
first instance, and wanted the requisite adai)tability to 
recover it. Like others, he came in for a share of nja- 
licious sarcasm, and was lampooned in the well-known 
doggerel on the election of a laureate ; — 

“ Savoy-missing Cowley came into the court, 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 

Every one gave him so good a report, 

Tliat A])ollo gave heed to all he could say : 

Nor would he have had, *t is thought, a rebuke. 

Unless he had done some notable folly ; 

Writ wrses unju^ly in praise of Sam J'uke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

Doggerels of this kind appear pointless and contemptible 
in after-times, but at the moment of their production 
they sometimes exercise as much influence as the most 
weighty anathemas of criticism. ^ 

The pressure of all these circumstances induced Cowley 
tb carry at last into effect that desire for solitude which 
had been the dream of his youth, and which, in the midst 
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Qf tlie active concerns that occupied the last ten or twelve 
of his life^ he had nevtr entirely relinquished. He 
determined^ therefore, to abandon the vain pursuit of 
fortune in^'the crowded capital, and to go into close 
retirement for the rest of his life. This resolution 
is attributed by Anthony Wood to disappointment. 

Not finding,” says Wood, that i>referinent con- 
ferred upon him which he expected, while others for 
their money carried away most places, he retired discon- 
tented into Surrey.** That a deep sentiment of chagrin 
at the frustration of his just expectations may have 
mingled in his determination to forsake the court is 
hardly to be doubted ; but Sprat represents his retreat 
into tlfi^ country as the result of a yearning for repose, 
and not of dissatisfaction with the world. ‘‘ He now 
thouglft,*^ says his biographer, that he had sacrificed 
enough of his life to curiosity and experience. He had 
enjoyed many excellent occasions of observation. He 
haibeen present in many great revolutions, which in that 
tumultuous time disturbed the peace of all our neighbour 
states, as well as our own. He had nearly beheld all 
thf splendour of the highest part of mankind. He bad 
lived in the presence of princes, and familiarly conversed 
wifli greatness in all its degrees, which was necessary for 
one that would condemn it aright ; for to scorn the 
pomp of the woild before one knows it, does commonly 
proceed rather from ill manners than a true magna- 
nimity. He was now weary of all the vexations and 
formalities of an active condition. He had been per- 
plexed with a long compliance to foreign manners. He 
was satiated with the arts of court* which sort of life, 
though his virtue had made it innocent to him, yet 
nothing could make it quiet. These were the reasons 
that moved him to forego all public employments, 
and to follow the violent inclination of his own mind, 
which, in the greatest throng of his former business, had 
still called upon him, and represented to him the true 
delights of solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, and df 
a moderate revenue, below the malice and flatteries of 
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fortune/' Sprat almost makes it appear that Cowley 
refused some proffered faveurs*from his royal friends^ 
when he speaks of his foregoing all public employ- 
ments ; but Sprat was on the way to advancement^ and 
had strong motives for desiring to create an impression 
that Cowley had not been neglected by his majesty. 
Yet, for all that, he cannot, with his most pliant inge- 
nuity, conceal the advantages Cowley discerned in a life 
of retirement over a life of artificial forms and slavish 
dependency ,* and there is a noWe elevation of sentiment 
(which could hardly have been expected in an argument 
obviously designed to vindicate the king) in the beau- 
tiful passage where he observes that C’owley was sa- 
tiated with the arts of court ; which sort of life, ^ihough 
his virtue had made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
could make it quiet.'* ** 

The memorials Cowley has left behind of his attach- 
ment to a country life are so visibly stamped with the 
image of truth, so full of earnest and devotional feeling, 
and so free from that aftectation of nature which is 
transparent in the works of poets wdio never really loved 
her, that it would be difficult to reconcile ourselves a 
suspicion that there was more of morbid discontent than 
of a genuine and hearty desirt^or retirement in his r«*so- 
lution to forswear the town. But he was « connected 
with it by so many associations, and had been so long 
mixed up with the affairs of public life, in which, as an 
author, he still had a personal interest, that, perhaps, 
he could not make up his mind to bury himself in com- 
plete seclusion at such a distance as would have cut him 
off from all means of convenient access and intercourse. 
Great as was his longing for the green fields and tran- 
quil woods, he could not wholly shut out his old con- 
nections ; and so he fell into a compromise of his con- 
flicting inclinations, and fixed himself at Battersea, from 
whence, finding the situation not agree very well with 
his health, he removed to Barnes, and subsequently to 
Oliertsy, always, says Pope, farther and farther from 
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town,^ * He suffered much inconvenience frCm the insa- 
lubrioiil^ situations he had Ihus chosen on the banks of 
the Thames^ and at Barnes was afflicted with a danger- 
ous fever, from which he recovered slowly, but the effects 
of which continued with him long after. During his 
residence at^ that place, he enjoyed the occasional visits 
of a few chosen friends, and sometimes he went into 
London to consult books, or to communicate with the 
publishers. Evelyn was one of his most constant and 
anxious friends. He has a note in his diary of having 
gone on 14th January, 1()6’3, to visit his excellent 
and ingenious friend Cowley at Barnes ; " and another 
memorandum of having been again to Yec him after 
his siokness,” on 2J January, H)()4.t 

Cowlhy was not v idle in his retreat. He occupied 
himself much with the' labours of husbandry, although 
from the scantiness of his means it was necessarily upon 
a small scale. His allowance, after all his toils, was 
noimorethan 300^. a year if ; but tlirough the intercession 
of the duke of Buckingham and the earl of St. Alban’s, 
he obtained a lease of a farm on the queen's lands at 
Chertsy, on such terms as enabled him to pass the re- 
mainder of his life in ease. Amongst the subjects to 
whfech his attention at tljjs period was drawn may be 
mentioned the contentions^ that were then agitating all 
men of learning concerning the Royal Society. We 
find Evelyn urging him to take up the affair, and throw 
the weight of his support into the scale in favour of the 
institution. Evc'iyn's letter and Cowles's reply are cu- 
rioui^; the former for its exposition of the early plan of 
the society, and the latter as a specimen of the poet s 
epistolary manner. The work alluded to in the opening 
of Evelyn's letter was an answer to an espay written by sir 
George Mackenzie, i]i which the claims of solitude were 
set forth in preference to public employment. Evelyn 
had formerly advocated solitude, and was still of the 


* See Siwnce’u Anecdotes. 

f Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq., F, A.S., vol. i. ’ 

i This IS stated on Pope’s authority, in Spence’s Anecdotes. 
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same opinion, but^ as a sport in dialectics^ had set about 
a refutation of sir George Macl^enzie's argumenfis. 

To Abraham Cowley, Esq. 

You had to be astonish’d at the presumption, 
not to name it affront, that I who have so highly cele- 
brated Recesse, and envied it in others, should become 
an Advocate for the Enemie, which of all others it 
abhorrs and flies from. I conjure you to believe y* I 
am still of the same mind, and that there is no person 
alive who dos more honor and breathe after the life and 
repose you so happily cultivate and adorne by your ex- 
ample : but as those who prays'd Eirt, a Flea, and the 
GomiP, so have I puhliq Employment in tha^ trifling 
Essay, and that in so weake a style compar’d* to my 
Antagonists, as by that alone it will appeare I neither 
was nor could be serious ; and 1 hope you will believe 
I speake my very sowle to you ; but I have more to^say 
which will require your kindness. Suppose our good 
friend w’ere publishing some Eulogies on the Royal 
Society, and by deducing the originall, progress, and 
advantages of their designe, would bespeake it some ve- 
neration in the world. Has Mr. Cowley no inspiration 
for it? Woyld it not hang the most heroic wreath 
about his temples ? Or can he desire a nobler or a 
fuller Argument either for the softest Aires or the loud- 
est Echoes, for the smoothest or briskest strokes of his 
Pindaric Lyre ? 

There be those who aske, What have the Royal 
Society done ? Where their Colledge ? I neede not 
instruct you how to answer or confound these persons, 
who are able to make even those informe Blocks and 
Stones daiincc into order, and charme them into better 
sense. Or if they had their insolent presse, you are 
capable to, show them how they have layd solid founda- 
tions to perfect all noble Arts, and to reform all imper- 
Tect Sciences. It requires an History to recite onely 
the Arts, the Inventions, and Phamomen» already ah- 
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solved, imptoved, or opened. In a word, our Registers 
have outdone Fliny, PoHa, mud Alexis^ and all the Ex- 
perimentalists, nay even the great Verulam himselfe, 
and have nmde a nobler and more faithful] Collection of 
real seacrets, usefull and instructive, than has hitherto 
been shown. — Wc have a Library, a Repository, 
and an Assembly of as worthy and greate Persons as the 
World has any ; and yet we are sometimes the subject 
of Satyr, and the Songs of Drunkards ; have a King to 
our Founder, and yet want a Mecsenas ; and above all, 
a Spirit like yours, to raise us up Benefactors, and to 
cornpell them to thinke the Designe of the Royall So- 
ciety as worthy their regards, and as capable to em- 
balme ftheir names, as the most heroic Enterprise, or 
any thing Antiquity has celebrated ; and 1 am even 
amaz’d •at the wretchedness of this Age, that acknow- 
ledges it no more. But the Devil, who was ever an 
enemy to Truth, and to such as discover his praestigious 
KffW’ts, will never suffer the promotion of a Designe so 
destructive to his dominion, which is to fill the world 
with Imposture, and to keepe it in Ignorance, without 
the^utmost of his malice and contradiction. But you 
have numbers and charnies that can bind even these 
spirtts of darknesse, and render their Instruments obse- 
quious ; and we know you have a divine Hyme for us : 
the luster of the R^ Society calls for an Ode from the 
best of Poets upon the noblest Argument. To conclude: 
here you have a field to celebrate the Greate and the 
Good, who either do, or should favour the most anguste 
and w)rthy designe that ever was sec on foot in the 
world ; and those who are our real Patrons and Friends 
you can eternise ; those who are not, you can conciliate 
and inspire to do gallant things. — But 1 will add no 
more, when I have told you, with very greate truth, that 
1 am, S*“, &c. 

Sayes Court, ISih March, j666-7‘* 


* Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq , F.RS., vol. li. 
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Here follows Cowley^s answer ; — 

• • 

To Jn Evelyn, Esq, 

— lam asham'd of y® rudeness I hav^ committed 
in deferring so long my humble thanks for y^ obliging 
Letter, w®>* I received from you at y® beginning of y« last 
month. My laziness in finishing y® copy of Verses, upon 
y® Royal Society, for w®^ I was engag’d before by Mr- 
Sprat’s desire, and encouraged since by you, was the 
caus of this delay, haveing designed to send it to you 
enclosed in my Letter ; but I am told how y^ y® History 
is almost quite printed, and will bee published so soon, 
yt it were impertinent Labour to write out y‘ w®^‘ you 
will so suddenly see in a better manner, ancl^ in y® 
company of better things. I could not comprehend in 
it many of those excellent hints w®'* you wereq)Icased 
to give iTK'e, nor descend to the praises of j)articular 
persons, becaus those things afFoord too much matter 
for one copy of verses, and enough for a Poem, or^tlie 
History itself : some part of w®>‘ I have seen, and 1 
think you will bee very well satisfied wt*‘ it. I took y® 
boldness to show him y® Letter, and bee says bee has 
not omitted any of those Heads, though bee wants ^y^^^ 
eloquence in expression. Since 1 had y® honour > to 
receive from you y® reply to a book written in praise of 
a solitary Life, I have sent all about y® Town in vain,- 
to get y® author, haveing very much affection for y® 
subiect, w®** is one of the noblest eontroversies both 
Modern and Ancient, and you have flelt so civily w^^^ 
your Adversary as makes him deserve to bee look’d after. 
But I could not meet w^*‘ him, the books beeing ^1, it 
seems, either burnt or bought up. If you pleas to do 
inec y® favour to lend it to mee, and send it to my 
Brother's house (y^ was) in y® King's Yard, it shall bee 
return'd to you, w^^^dn a few days, w^** y® humble thanks 
of y® most faithful! Serv^, A, Cowlky, 

^ The essay here alluded to by Cowley will be found 
amongst his discourses in prose and verse, and reflects 
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serioufily and impressively hls^i^wn convictions Vf tfhe 
charms of solitude. He ^intersperses the argument 
with snatches of verse which well up out of the depths 
of his spirit, and^ even more forcibly than his prose^ 
exhibit the earnestness and solemnity of his devotion 
to the pursuits of a retired life. Of these verses such 
passages as the subjoined cannot fail to move the 
reader : — 

Hail, old ])atncian trees, so great and good ! 

Hail, ye plebeian underwood ! 

Where the poetic birds rejoice, 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice. 

the poor muse’s richest manor-seat • 

Ye country lumses and retreat, 

Which all tlie happy gods so love, 

That for you oft they quit tlieir bright and great 
Metropolis above. 

• ** Here nature does a house for me erect. 

Nature • the wisest architect, 

Who those ft)nd artists does despise 
That can the fair and living tiees neglect, 

• Yet the dead timber prize.” 

It is much to be regretted that Cowley’s private 
letters have not been collected and published. A few 
of them have been accidentally preserved by Peck and 
others, but the great mass of his correspondence with 
such intimate frifcnds as Sprat and Clifford are yet, if 
they still exist, in MS. Sprat speaks of them in terms 
of unmixed panegyric as ^'ing distinguished by gaiety 
and innocence. But he objects to the publication of 
such papers, and blames our continental neighbours, 
especially tlie French, for indulging in the practice. 
His scrupulousness on this point may fairly be chal- 
lenged as an error of judgment ; and the very reasons; 
he assigns for withholding familiar letters contain the 
strongest arguments for making them public in thv, 
proper season. The truth is,” he observes, the 
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lctt;ers^hat pass botweA particular friend^ if th%y are 
written as they ought ro can scarce ever be fit to 
see the light. They should not consist of fulsome 
compliments^ or tedious politicks, or el£4)orate ele- 
gancies, or general fancies ; but they should have a 
native clearness and shortness, a domestic plainness, 
and a peculiar kind of familiarity, which can only 
affect the humour of those for whom they were in- 
tended. The very same passages which make writings 
of this nature delightful among friends, will lose all 
manner of taste when they come to he read by those 
that are indifferent. In such letters tlie souls of men 
should a]ipear undressed ; and in that negligent habit 
they may be fit to be seen by one or t'wo in a c}i%rnl)er, 
but not to . ^ abroad into the streets.’* Th^ figure 
with winch this pu ce " rea* oiling winns up, is<rue in 
one sense and false io tiiotb , and this \cas the grand 
fault of most of tir ^uies ('+ the inetu vMcal school, 
by which Sprat api>e^uv hi inis iiv^tai least, to 

have been infected. ±ic folh'vvs it o far wdjen he 
talks of going into the streets ndressed, forgetting that 
it was the soul and not the Ikh'v ' • which he was 
speaking. We believe it will be universally admitted 
that we never get by any other means so close a \mw 
of the character of great men as in their familiar cor- 
respondeuce, because they there show tliemselves in 
their true natures before they have made uj) their 
toilet for the public. How little should we have 
knowm, for example, of Pope, had it “not been for his 
correspondence and his conversation — the undress of 
his inind?» Johnsqji wrote his life chiefly from the 
materials afforded by Spence’s anecdotes. 

But in C'owley’s case, the suppression of any portion 
of his prose writings must be especially regretted, 
since, whatever maybe thought of his poetry, the purity, 
perspicuity, and strength of his prose cannot be said 
to have been surpassed by any writer of liis age. The 
conceits that so frequently deformed his verse, and 
whielfwere the fault of the predominant taste rather 

VOL. I. Q 
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than 6f the poet (except tha^||^e is responsible for 
having fallen in with it), atp no where to be found in 
his prose, which is as remarkable for simplicity of 
expression fas for case and clearness. His principal 
prose writings are his discourses on several subjects, 
with poetry intermingled, and his Proposition for the 
Advancement of Experimental Philosophy, in which he 
suggested the establishment of a college, consisting of 
professors, scholars, chaplains, and other officers, the 
object of which W'as to promote the improvement and 
advantage of all other professions, from that of the 
highest general even to the lowest artisan/’ He did 
not throw out this speculation as an ingenious toy to 
amus^ the erudite anti surprise the ignorant, but de- 
scendeff into the details of the plan with most minute 
attention to its ])ractical development. In describing 
the business of the members of the proposed college, 
he says that it should l^e to employ their wdtole time, 
wit, learning, and industry to these four, the most 
useful that can he imagined, and to no other ends : — 
First, to weigh, examine, and prove all things of nature 
delivered to us by former ages ; to detect, explode, and 
stHke a censure thro’ all false monies with which the 
wft'ld has boon paid and cheated so long, and, as ] may 
say, to set the mark of the college upon aU true coins, 
that they may pass hereafter without any furjjier trial. 
Secondly, to recover the lost inventions, and, as it w^ere, 
drowned laws of the antients. Thirdly, to improve all 
arts which we ‘^low have. And, lastly, to discover 
others which we yet have not.'* An institute of this 
description, comprehensive in its ^objects afid effective 
in its machinery, was much w'anted at the time it was 
proposed, and had it been founded with commensurate 
liberality, would have bequeathed important results to 
posterity. The whole scSeme is illustrative of the 
vigour and subtlety of Cowley's intellect. 

He designed two important works in prose, which, 
had he lived to accomplish them, would probab^ have 
transcended all his other productions. One of these 
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was a review of the pri#jiples of the priinitive ChHstiaB 
church ; and the other was idi^ourse concerning style, 
for which he was happily qualified. Dr. Sprat tells 
us that, in the former, he intended to have^traced the 
origin of the church hack to the lives of the Saviour, the 
apostles, and their immediate successors, for four or five 
centuries, until interest and policy prevailed over de- 
votion ; and, in the latter, to give an exposition of the 
various sorts of writing that were fit for all manner *of 
arguments, to compare the authors of antiquity with 
the moderns, and to accomodate the whole to the par- 
ticular use of the English genius and language. But 
he only lived long enough to draw the first outlines of 
these vast topics. • 

During his absence, a spurious piece, called tffe Iron 
Age, was publislicd by some anonymous rogu^in his 
name. He resented the wrong with more than ordinary 
heat in one of his prefaces, and took some pains to show 
how hard it is to be required to bear the burthen of 
another man’s dulness. He evidently did not think a 
simple disavowal of the authorship a sufficient defence 
for his reputation, but proceeds in this elaborate man- 
ner, to express his annoyance. wondered,” lie 

observes, ‘^low one, who could be so foolish to witte 
such ill verses, should yet he so wise to set them forth 
as another man’s rather than his own ; though per- 
haps he might have made a better choice, and not 
fathered the bastard upon such a person, whose stock of 
reputation is, I fear, little enough for maintenance of 
his own numerous legitimate offspring of that kind. 
It w^ould have been much less injurious if it had pleased 
the author to put forth some of my writings under his 
own name, rather than his under mine. He had been 
in that a more pardonable plagiary, and had done less 
wrong by robbery than he uoes by such a liounty ; for 
nobody can be justified by the imputation, even of 
another’s merit: our own coarse cloathes are like to 
become us better than those of another man’s, though 
never bo rich. But these, to say the truth, were so 
o 2 
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beggarly^ that I myself was ashamed to wear them. It 
was in vain for me that I swoided censure by the con- 
cealment of my own writings, if my reputation could 
be thus executed in efhgy ; and impossible it is for any 
good name to be safe, if the malice of witches have the 
power to consume and destroy it in an image of their 
own making. This, indeed, was so ill made, and so 
unlike, that I hope the charm took no effect” This 
wits not the only instance in which Cowley’s reputation 
rendered him the mark of trading speculation. In 
Dryden’s Miscellany Poems, published in 1716, a 
piece called a Poem on the Civil W ar is given and attri- 
buted to Cowley ; hut as it was never in any authentic 
collecljon of his works, it may he presumed that it is 
no more entitled to be considered genuine than the Iron 
Age. •Phe bint of the piece is avowedly taken from the 
following passages in one of the poet’s numerous pre- 
faces. I have cast away all such pieces as I wrote 
during the time of the late troubles, with any relation 
to the differences that caused them ; as, among others, 
Three hooka of CivH War itself, reaching as far as the 
fijjst battle of Newbuiy, where the succeeding misfor- 
tunes of the party stopjicd the w^ork.” Moseley, the pub- 
lislfier of the supposed fragment refers to this passage, as 
conclusive of its authenticity, calling upon the reader to 
admire the turn of the verse, the copious and lively 
imagery, the warmth of passion, and delicacy of wit ; 
but, in this flowing enthusiasm, he omits the only 
essential point, to show us how the fragment came into 
his possession. If its genuineness depended solely upon 
internal evidence, the reader coiild*judge of lhat as well 
as him'^elf. 

Shortly after Cowley’s removal to (^hertsy, his health 
began to give way, aggravated by a variety of incon- 
veniences and troubles, arising from his new situation 
— not the least of which was his separation from his 
friends, which, in spite of his love of the country, was 
not to be borne without complaint. The following 
letter, addressed to Dr. Sprat, is characteristic of the 
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uneasiness with which he attempted to carry off the 
philosophy of seclusion:—* * 

"Chertsey, May 21. 1665. 

The first night that I came hither, I caught so great 
a cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as made me keep 
my chamber ten days. And, two after, had such a 
bruise on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet unable to 
move or turn myself in my bed. This is my personal 
fortune here to begin with. And, besides, 1 can get no 
money from my tenants and have my meadows eaten up 
every night by cattle put in by my neighbours. What 
this signifies, or may come to in time, God knows ; if 
it be ominous, it can end in nothing less than hanging. 
Another irusfortune has boeti, and stranger than aU the 
rest, that you have broke your word with me, and failed 
to come, even though you teld Mr. Bois that you*would. 
This is wlut they call moivatri awitle, I do hojie to 
recover my late hurt so farre within five or six days 
(though it he uncertain yet whether I shall ever recover 
it) as to walk about again. And then, methinks, you 
and 1 and the Dean might be very merry upon St. 
Ann’s Hill. You might very conveniently come hitJ^er 
the way of Hampton Town, l>ing there one night. I 
write this in pain, and can say no more, Verdhm 
mpimtL* 

Cowley evidently did not reap from the country the 
enjoyment he had anticipated. He had previously 
looked at it only from a distance, anc^ in the midst of 
crowds, longed to be alone. But he w^as not a practical 
man. Farming and its concomitant toils and vexations 
appear to liavc delifjhted him, as one is delighted with 
pictures of rural life, with their melting autumnal tints 
and rustic forms ; his imagination was in love with the 
woods and pastftes, but his constitution was unfit for 
them. Besides, he entered upon the realization of his 
long-cherished project too late. His habits were formed ; 
he had been accustomed to a life of constant and bril- 
liant intercourse, of literary and diplomatic labour ; 
and could not, by any stretch of reason, quite settle 
6 S 
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down on the sudden in a retirement so complete and so 
hopeless. Perhaps, too/ th^e were other feelings mixed 
up with his discomforts which he did not care to ac- 
knowledge.^ He is said to have betrayed latterly a dis- 
relish for female society, which is supposed to have been 
generated by an early blight of his affections. The 
circumstance is alluded to, vaguely, as we have already 
observed, by Barnes, who says that he never had courage 
enough to make his passion known to the lady ; and 
Pope, who was a marvellous gossip in such matters, 
seems to have got some clue to the affair, although he 
either did not, or could not, give the particulars. He 
says that Cowley, in the latter part of his life, showed 
a sorP^f aversion for wdlnen ; and would leave the 
room wdien they came in : ’twas probably from a dis- 
appointment in love. He was much in love with his 
Leonora ; who is mentioned at the end of that good 
ballad of his, on his different mistresses. She was 
married to Dean Sprat’s brother ; and Cowley never 
was in love with any body after.*’ * The ballad alluded 
to is, The (yhronicle ; but it is so obviously a work of 
fapey, filled with a list of fictitious mistresses, that it 
is improbable Cowley would have closed such a cata- 
iojjue raisoneo of mere idle, and not very chaste amours, 
with an actual and pure passion, unless he meant to 
pay the real Leonora the substantial compliment of hav- 
ing put all the others out of his head. Inhere is enough 
of reason, however, to believe, that Cowley was a dis- 
appointed man, and that the lady, whoever she was, had 
a large share in the gloom that lay upon his spirits at 
Chertsy. * '» " ^ 

He did not long survive In'; letter of grievances to 
Sprat, his death having taken place at the Porch-House, 
towards the west end of Chertsy, oiPJuly28. I667, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age. According to the 
biography of his friend, he seemed to have been nearly 
recovered from the consuming disease under which he had 
been labouring for some months, when, in the heat of 
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summer, staying too long in the meadows with his 
labourers, he was seized with % violent stoppage in the 
breast and throat. At first he regarded it as an ordi- 
nary cold, and refused to send for medical^dvice until 
it was too late, and after a fortnight's illness it proved 
fatal to him. Such is Sprat’s account ; but Pope gives 
a very different version of the immediate cause of his 
death, “ which," he says, was occasioned by mere ac- 
cident, whilst his great friend. Dean Sprat, was with 
him on a visit. They had been together to see a neigh- 
tK)ur of Cowley’s, who (according to the fashion of 
those times) made them too welcome. They did not set 
out for their walk home till it was too late ; and had 
drank so deep, that they lay out in the fields ali night. 
This gave Cowley the fever that carried him The 
parish still talk of the drunken dean."* PosflRibly the 
drunken dean " might have been the neighbour whose 
dangerous hospitality led to such a fatal issue (if the 
story be true), for Cowley, in his letter to Sprat, pro- 
mises his friend some merriment on St. Ann’s Hill, 
with the Dean ; or, ])erhaps, the*'* Dean " in Cowley’s 
letter was no other than Sprat himself, who might have 
been tlius socially tlistinguirhed from his other *self 
in his festive moments. But that Cowley should (have 
thus come by his mortal sickness, is a dircumstance so 
inconsistent with the whole tenour of his life, that we 
may justifiably express an unwillingness to believe in its 
truth. Both statements agree on this point, that it was ^ 
in the fields he caught his last ilfness ; and perhaps 
the tradition was magnified from one to another, pptil at 
length it* descended ^ Pope in the aggravated shape in 
which he related it to Spence. All tliis is probable 
enough ; and then there was S{)rat’8 narrative, wkh 
which Pope was acquainted, and which nobody had ven- 
tured to contradict, although Cowley was not so free 
of enemies as that somebody might not have been found 
to retail so piquant a scandal had it tran6X)ired at the 
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tinle. On the whole, I am disposed to discredit the 
anecdote^ partly because *it cidls in question the circum* 
Btantial veracity of Sprat (to say nothing of his morala) 
which had |iot been implicated before, and pArfiy be- 
cause in such scraps of personal history Pope had a Ma- 
licious way of putting things in die worst light, ^without 
caring much about the credibility of his informants. 

The funeral of the poet was conducted with" ex.tra- 
ordinary splendour. Whatever neglect he may havfe dif- 
fered from his friends at court, during the latter part of 
his life, they seem to have been anxious to repair it upoif 
this last occasion of testifying the regard in which they 
held him. And when it is taken into consideration that 
men wjjo hold high offices and station are widely sepa- 
rated, iTl t' very -day affairs, from men of genius who 
haunt in coiiiparative obscurity the private walks of 
life, and who cannot always, even if they would, main- 
tain a constant intercourse with nobility, thus much at 
least must be allowed, that every token of respect and 
sympathy which rank pays to genius is something gained 
in the end towards 'll lietter understanding of their 
respective rights and honours. In a country like Eng- 
land, where wealth and hereditary titles occupy so 
larga a space of vulgar homage and individual ambition, 
it is hopeless to expect that mere merit, unsustained by 
the one or the other, can ever climb to an equality with 
the upper ranks, or keep itself there, if any oblique 
^ accident should cast it so high. Nor is it desirable 
that such an' association should be rendered easy or 
commqn. The lofty mission of genius can be effectually 
pursued only through a course qf independence : the 
virtues of communities, the liberties of nations, the 
maintenance of justice, and the sacred defence of truth, 
depend upon the freedom, and perhaps too something on 
the sufferings, of those whose talents place them in 
advanc# of their age. It is enough for nobility, now 
and then, to acknowledge the power and supremacy 
of mind, even if it be over the new-made grave 
much more is not likely to be obtained, except at a 
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greater tost than martyrdom itself; and less would 
impeach the equity of the fwofidence that made men 
what they are. 

iEvefyn, who attended Cowjey's funeral^ affords us a 
few brief particulars of the procession. On the 1st of 
August he heard of his decease^ and on the Sd witnessed 
his interment. We give his own words as we find them 
in hia» diary — expressed with a most affecting sim- 
plicity : — 

1 Aug. I receiv’d the sad news of Abr. Cowley's 
death, that- incomparable poet and virtuous man, my 
very dearc friend. 

3 , Went to Mr. Cowley's funerall ; his corpse lay 
at Wallingford House, and was thence convgj’d to 
Westni*" Abby in a hearse with 6 horses and all' funeral 
decency, neere an hundred coaches of nobleman and 
persons of qualitie following ; among these all the witts 
of the towne, clivers bishops and clergymen. He was 
inteir'd next Geffry Chaucer and neere Spenser.” 

Eight years afterwards a monument was erected to 
his memory by tlie duke of Buckingham, upon which 
was inscribed an epitaph in Latin, written by Dr. Sprat. 

Few men were ever held in more sincere esteem, not 
only by those who knew him well, but by those vdio 
knew him only through his productions, than Abraham 
Cowley. His works, for the thirty years immediately 
following his death, passed through innumerable editions; 
but after that time they were rarely revived, owing to 
die changes that took place in the pubfic taste. Of the 
amiable personal character of Cowley, we have so ipany 
concurring'testimonies ^rom so many different quarters, 
that it must be concluded he was a man of the most 
perfect natural goodness. He was a passionate lover of 
liberty, of a firm and generous temper, modest even to 
reserve, and so little ambitious of fame himself, or jea- 
lous of the reputation of others, that his closest fWends 
could rarely lead him in conversation to the subject of 
his own writings, or draw out into controversies the rich 
resources of his mind. He seems, indeed, to have been 
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of SO retiring a habit in society^ tjiat sir John l5cnham 
ridiculed him in a lafnpo«n for being an indifferent 
talker. The moderation of his life, throughout all the 
fluctuating^ and trying circumstances in whidi he was 
]placed, exhibited a striking example of philosophical 
equanimity; and king Charles did not exceed the measure 
of his worth when, on hearing of his death, he exclaimed 
that he had not left behind him a better man it Eng- 
land.** 
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EDMUND WALLER. 

( 1605 — 1687 .) 

The Wallers, from whom the subject of this biography 
was descendetl, were an ancient family in Kent, which 
country they appear to have furnished with sheriffs from 
the time of Henry VI. to the breaking out, or there- 
abouts, of the civil war. The family history i/i'uU of 
such legends as are to be found only in the (domestic 
collections of the old English houses, transmitting the 
unimpaired honours of the stock with constant regularity 
from father to son through successive generations. One 
of his ancestors distinguished himself by his prowess at 
the battle of Agincourt, when he took the duke of Orleans 
jirisoner, and, bringing him home to England, retained 
him on his parole, at his residence near Spendhurst,HE‘or 
a term of four and twenty years; another accumulated 
a vast estate of 7000/. per annum, which was equal in 
those days to wliat we should now account a princely 
revenue ; and a third, with, however, a reduced fortune, 
was a parliament general in the reign of Charles I.; and 
they were all persons of high probity and elevated con- 
dition, endowing churches, and founding institutions, 
and outliA'ing the perishing fables of their munificence 
in monumental stones and trophied records. 

The branch of the family to which tlie poet belonged 
had, at some period not very long before his birth, 
removed into Buckinghamshire. His father, Robert 
Waller, Esq., had been educated for the law, and even 
commenced the practice of that profession ; but growing 
w^eary, perhaps of its laboriousness, retired early from 
the bar to enjoy the ease of a country life, of which he 
became weary in turn on account of its idleness. He 
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was married to the aunt of die celebrated Hampden 
and appears to have cultivated his property with such 
frugality and skill as tg^ leave his son a clear estate of 
3500/. perf annum. Edmund Waller was born at 
a place called Coleshill, in Hertfordshire, on the Sd of 
March, 1605 ; and his father dying while he was an 
infant, the, care of his youth devolved solely on his 
mother, t 

A distant relationship has been traced between Waller, 
Hampden, and Oomwell, which has escaped notice, we 
believe, in all the biographies of the poet. Oliver used 
to call Waller (when they were on terms), by the fami- 
liar title of cousin, designating his mother (who was a 
zealou^roy.ilist), aunt ; but as such modes of address 
were common in those times amongst persons who were 
not evt'a remotely connected, it was regarded as a mere 
fashion of course. There did exist, however, a degree 
of relationship between the poet, the protector, and the 
patriot, which is thus set forth in a work published to- 
wards the close of the last century.:}: 


Sit Henry Cromwell, Knt. 

1 

Roll Cromwell, 

( i:jq. 


Griffith Hampden, Esq 


1 I 

Eliz r-Win. Hampden, 
I Esfj. 


Oliyer Cromwell, 
Lord Protector. 


John Hampden, Enq. 
the patriot. 


n. vli 


R. Waller, 
Esq 


Edm. Waller, Epq, 
the jioet. 


Notwithstanding this relationship, however, and the free 
intercourse that ev^isted amongst them, Oliver was not 


V * A itranf^e mistake has crept into all the blc^Taphical accounts extant 
respectinp: the relationship between WaUer’s mother and Hampd“n the 
patriot Following the accounts which h*» found in print, Dr. Johnson 
says that the lady was the sislei of John Hampden. The same statement 
is made in the Bioj" Jfn^.^and in alt other puhMrations that are considered 
rnpectable authorities. Yet it is clear enough that she was his aunt, as 
will be i»resently shown But i* is still more extraordinary, that the work 
to which we are indebted fbr this correction, should adopt in its narrative 
the very statement w'hich, ai n genealogical table, it proves to be erroneous. 

4 Wood places the date of Waller’s birth later in the month, and assigns 
it to the place in Buckinghamshire, where his father held his estate But 
the statement adopted above agrees with the life published in the original 
edition of Waller's poems, and with the inscription on his monument, and 
Wood's account is not given upon his own authority, but ujion that of an 
** ancient acquaintance ** 

, I Memoirs of tlie Protectoral House of Cromwell, quoted by Bliss. 
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disposed to let the pleasant humour of his speech inter- 
fere with his political safUty.* It is related of Mrs. 
Waller that she did not attempt to disguise her senti- 
ments from Cromwell, even when he was ai* the height 
of his power, and that she used to tell him, half in jest 
and half in earnest, that things would one day or an- 
other revert to their own channels, and leaie him and 
his friends in ruin. On these occasions, Cromwell 
would playfully snatch up a towel (which would tempt 
us to suspect that these dangerous sallies of the lady 
used to take place after dinner), and, throwing it at her, 
exclaim, “ Well, well, aunt, I will not dispute the mat- 
ter with you.” But when Oliver found her zeal waa 
more serious than he had suspected, and that was 
actually in league and correspondence with the royalists, 
he deprived her of her liberty, and placed her uhder the 
close chargt of one of her dauglrteis, who was married 
to Price, a fierce parliamentarian. There was no more 
throwing of towels, and calling aunt, and Mrs. Waller 
was fortunate that it was no worse. 

Edmund Waller was educated at Eton, from whence 
he was removed at an early age lo King’s Collie, 
Cambridge. The rapid progress he made in both 
places is said to have procured him, while he was yPt a 
boy, so much reputation, that he was solicited, at the 
age of sixteen, to represent tlie borough of Agmon- 
desham in parliament. The right of that boiough to 
send members to the House of Commons had been in 
suspense since the reigns of Edward I. and IT., but it 
appears that it was not unusual in such cases to allow 
representatives to tftke their seats hub 6'ilentiOs It is 
not very easy to comprehend the utility of this method 
of representation, nor are we accurately informed as 
to the duties required of a representative under such 
circumstances, nor as to the nature of the privileges 
enjoyed by such representatives, if, indeed, they enjoyed 
any at all. But there is no doubt that Waller sat in 
parliament for this suspended borough, although we 
have no evidence of what be did there. Much could 
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not have been expected from a member suh siientio, 
and still less from a boy“of lixteen years of age. 

It may be reasonably inferred that be was more 
indebted tor bis property for this honour than to his 
talents. That vivacity of intellect which youth some- 
times discovers in the acquisition of elementary know- 
ledge, is not the kind of power which is looked for, or 
likely to be serviceable, in a member of parliament. 
But while men have always been hard to please in the 
moral fitness of their representatives, they have seldom 
disagreed about their projierty qualifications. An estate 
has always constituted a sufficient test of capability, 
and, notwithstanding the advance that has been made 
towardg^the full recognition of the principle of popular 
election, the estate is now nearly as conclusive of a 
candidate’s merits as it was in the reign of James 1. 

If Waller did not make a conspicuous figure in par- 
liament at this jieriod, he was at all events well received 
at court. He belonged to an old family and wa; a 
wit, and it may he presumeil had a gra dul v'ay 
of making the best of his accomplishments, ijuch a 
person was almost sure of becoming a favouriU , and 
accoidingly we find him a frequent visiter at the 
palWce, during the term of the first parliament in 
which he sat, which as the third ol Janies I. A 
curious anecdote of a conversation he heard at couit on 
the day of the dissolution of that parliament, is related 
in the original sjietch oi his life publisln;d with the 
first complete edition of his works, and as it has been 
considered of sufficient interest to bo inserted in all the 
subsequent biographies, it cannot*' be omitted here. 
It is as follows in the words of the writer. 

He (Waller) found Dr. Andrews, bishop of Win- 
chester, and Dr. Neale, bishop of Durham, standing 
behind his majesty's chair ; and there happened some- 
thing very extraordinary in the conversation these 
prelates had with the king, on which Mr. Waller did 
often reflect. His majesty asked the bishops, ^My 
lords, cannot 1 take my subjects’ money when 1 want 
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it, without all this formality of parliament?' The 
bishop of Durham readily tns'jfered, ‘ God forbid, sir, 
but you should ; you are the breath of our nostrils ! ’ 
whereupon the king turned and said to th# bishop of 
Winchester,* ‘ Well, ray lord, what say you?’ ^Sir/ 
replied the bishop, * I have no skill to judge of par- 
liamentary cases.’ The king answered, ^ No put-offs, 
my lord ; answer me presently.' ^ Then, sir,' said he, 

' I think it is lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s 
money, for he offers it.' Mr. Waller said the company 
was pleased with this answer, and the wit of it seemed 
to affect the king ; for, a certain lord coming in soon 
after, his majesty cried out, ‘ Oh, my lord, they say « 
you lig with my lady.' * No, sir,’ said his lord^ip in 
confusion, ‘ but I like her company, because she nas so 
much wit.’ ^ Why, then,' says the king, ‘ do fo\i not 
lig with my ^ord of Winchester there?*” 

What Waller discovered m this - conversation’ to 
redect often upon, is not very obvious, unless it be the 
coarseness and the would-if-he-could disposition of the 
king, which hardly roqniied such an illustration. 

1 n the ensuing parliament convened i i February l624, 
the electors ‘f Agmondesham, w^cary of the sub nileitiio 
system, jietitioned tin* ^muse for the restitution of tllfeir 
lapsed right to return two members, which was granted 
to them. But upon this occasion, they appear to have 
exercised more discrimination than upon the former. 
It is not known whether Waller contested the election, 
but it is certain that he >vas not returned, two gentlemen 
who had drawn up the petition for the lx)rough, and 
enforced it at the bar, having been chosen in his place. 
He was not long, however, without a seat, being elected 
for Chipping Wycombe, another borough in Bucks, in 
the first parliament of Charles L, which met on the 
18th of June, l625, and afterwards for Agmondesham 
in March 16'27. 

The poetical genius of Waller was developed much 
earlier than his political. He wrote his first poem at 
eighteen years of age, and does not appear to have 
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any active part in ^blic life until many years 
afterwards. His busifieasiin parliament in the be- 
ginning of his career, seems to have been limited to the 
disposal of this vote. 

The first piece he produced was on the escape of the 
prince (afterwards Charles II.) in the road at St. An- 
dero. The circumstance celebrated by this poem, is 
related by Clarendon. Few writers could have ac- 
complished so fine and elaborate a compliment in verse, 
and out of so exhausted an incident as a tempest at 
sea, and the rescue of a boat ; and none but one who 
had carefully studied the phrases and turns of courtly 
panegyric could have rendered the flattery so a<lroitly 
subse^jient to the poetry. The tone of this little 
composition gives elevation to the subject. Narrow as 
the coiiij»as8 is for such effects, the poet contrives to 
draw into it the magnificent machinery of gods and 
dolphins, creating a miniature heroic under the ribs of 
an every-day accident. But this was as much to be 
attributed to the refining spirit of the author, wlio ren- 
dered every thing be touched as exquisite as toil and 
an instinctive skill in versification could make it, as to 
the desire (which no doubt he felt) to offer a worthy 
pa.egyric to the future sovereign. Waller, however, 
may be excused for going into excess in his poetical 
tribute on this occasion, since so grave a man as Cla- 
rendon declares in sober prose that such was the po- 
pular delight at the safety of the prince that “ the 
whole nation seemed for joy to go out beyond itui own 
shores to meet him." We have no great reason to 
complain of the elegant extravagance of the poet, 
when the historian does not hesitate to commit such 
hyperboles as these. 

It is claimed for this poem, by one of Waller’s 
critics*, that it may serve as a model for those who 
would succeed in panegyric," because it illustrates a 
plain historical fact with all the graces of poetical 
fiction/' This brief sentence opens to us the real 
* Mr. Fenton. 
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tiature^of panegyric, the lar^r part of which belongs to 
the invention. t • 

The verses on the prince were followed by lines on 
the queen’s picture, distinguished by asimil^ profusion 
of images, employed to idealise her majesty's beauty 
and goodness, in the same careful and melodious style. 
Another court trifle was soon afterwards written upon 
the king's manner of receiving the news of Budc- 
itigham's death. The duke had been assassinated while 
the court was at Southwick, a seat of Mr. Daniel 
Norton ; and his majesty was at prayers in the chapel 
when the intelligence was brought to hkn. Upon hearing 
what had happened, his majesty preserved his coun- 
tenance unmoved until prayers were over, and ^hen, 
retiring to his chamber, he flung himself upon his bed, 
and gave way to a passion of tears. The subject does 
not suggest much room for the imagination, but Mealier, 
with his peculiar felicity, exalts the monarch's self- 
command into a god-like virtue ; wonders how so much 
firmness and tenderness could be united in one nature, 
and concludes by supposing that Jove must have 
** compressed” some bright dame to have produced such , 
mixed divinity and love.” The arc with which thefe 
exorbitant flights are managed is consummate in i^s 
kind ; but it is surprising that the poet did not apply it 
to worthier topics. 

None of these small painfully-finished verses were 
given to the public at the time they were written. They 
were circulated perhaps in MS., or privately printed 
for the author's friends. Such sliort productions could 
scarcely have found, their way into print in any other 
shape, unless they were published in the fugitive 
journals or miscellanies ; which is unlikely. It was this 
circumstance probably led lord Clarendon to say that 
Waller did not apply himself to poetry until he was 
thirty years of age. Ilis poems were not avowed and 
collected until that time, but many of them were written 
long before. Dr. Johnson detects two or three allusions 
to subsequent circumstances in the pieces referred to, 

VOL. I. H 
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wbkh iiiduees him to infer ^hat time was taken f6r their 
revision and improvement, a That Waller wrote slowly, 
and amended sedulously what he wrote> cannot 
doubted, loitered a whole summer over some lines 
he inserted in a leaf of the Duchess's Tasso^" which 
would have approached nearer to what he intended 
them for, had he written them on the instant, and left 
them there. He devoted great labour to little things, 
and sometimes to things that were not worth any labour 
at all. 

The principal ground upon which Waller is entitled 
to a distinguished place amongst the English poets is 
the extraordinary advance he made l)eyond all bis con^ 
temj^raries in the liquid smoothness of hia versification. 
His exrcilence in this respect can hardly be appreciated 
as it deserves, except by a close comparison of his poems 
witli those of others who lived and wrote at the same 
time. Dryden states, in the preface to the Fables that 
Milton had declared to him that Spencer was his original, 
and that many besides himself had heard ‘^our famous 
Waller own that he derived the harmony of his num- 
bers from the Godfrey of Bulloigne which was turned 
into English by Mr. Fairfax.'* Pope said that Fairfax 
ms an imitator of Spencer ; so that, in that case, both 
Milton and Waller drew their first inspiration from the 
same spring, only that the one went to the spring-head, 
and the oth(*r drank from the stream as it rippled 
through a translation. The merits of Fairfax's versions 
from the Italian are of a high order ; hut his origin- 
ality as a poet may be questioned in all other respects. 
This, perhaps, will be found to .gssist us ^o a clearer 
view of the character of Waller s mind. He w^as 
charmed with the music of Fairfax, which lingered in 
Ills ears in his boyhood, and never ceased to affect him. 
This was the poetical quality that chiefly and per- 
manently fascinated him ; and he dwelt upon the sounds 
so earnestly, that they at last mingled with his thoughts, 
which took harmonious shajies as they were formed ; and 
the first poem he wrote, at eighteen years of age, was as 





perfecif in structure^ as th& last, which he wrote at 
eighty. • • 

A poet thus absorbingly devoted to the cultivation of 
metre could hardly have courage enough to^extend the 
sphere of his contemplations. The apprwiension of 
sacriticing the graces of composition to the weightier 
demands of an extensive theme would naturally confine 
him to such topics as would least divert him from the 
workmanship of his lines. It might be anticipated^ 
therefore, that his poetry would adapt itself to the pro- 
cess of production, and that as he aimed solely at the 
lightest elegance in the design, his materials would .be 
corresjjondingly delicate. Waller may be said to have 
wrought with the finest gold, and to have brougMyJfe- 
gree to perfection. ^ 

The slight poetical effusions he had as yet svritten 
could scarcely have made much impression, nor were 
they at first much known beyond the immediate circles 
to which the fastidious author communicated diem. JJe 
seems to have begun life in all his characters of politi- 
cian, poet, and lover,* at a very early age, and nearly 
simultaneously. In parliament at sixteen, a court poet 
at eighteen, lie became a luisband at one or tyvo aifd 
twenty. This circumstance brought him into immedij|te 
notice, for the affair had something of the gallantry of 
an adventure in it, and speedily obtained notoriety. I'he 
lady was the daughter and heiress of Mr. Banks, a rich 
merchant in the city, and her fortune was so large as to 
render the str.uggle for her hand aif undertaking of 
some difficulty. The court itself stooped to propitiate 
her ill favour of a Crofts, but Waller intercepted the 
powerful influence that was at w'ork for his rival, and 
carried off‘ the prize. Nothing more is related concern- 
ing the lady, who did not survive her marriage many 
years; but she lived long enough to leave Waller a 
wealthy widower at twenty-five, with a son, who died 
young, and a daughter who was afterwards mariied to a 
gentleman of Oxfordshire. 

Previously to the death of Mrs. Waller, the poet 

H 2 
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made the acquaintance of^ Dr. Morley, who was after- 
wards bishop of Winchester, and who was, it is now 
impossible to ascertain upon what authority, said to be 
a son of fBen Jonson. There are two contradictory 
statements about his intimacy with Morley ; lord Cla- 
rendon asserting that Morley introduced him into that 
select society of which the lords Falkland, Chilli ngworth, 
Godolphin, and Clarendon himself, were members ; and 
the biographer of the first edition affirming that it was 
his connection with that society which was the accidental 
cause of his being introduced to Morley. According to 
the latter (which is the more probable of tbe two, as 
W'‘aller must have been already known to those distiii- 
guisUfcii persons, in consequ€'nce of his admission to 
court), a noise was heard in the stieet at one of the 
meetirt'gs of the club, which they were told was occa- 
sioned by the anest of a son of Ben Jonson, They 
immediately sent for him, and Waller was so much 
taken with him that he gave him 100^. to procure his 
liberation, and afterwards invited him to his bouse in 
the country, where he remained •several years as direc- 
tor ami assistant in his studies. After the breaking up 
of the parliament in 1628, and during the long inter- 
mission that ensued. Waller retired to Beconstield, and 
is reported to have applied himself arduously to the 
perusal of the ancient authors. But this fit of se clusion 
did not last long ; he wanted an object for his verses ; 
and having expended all his tears upon his wdfe, he 
now looked round for some idol to whom he could de- 
dicate his tenderncbs. Such a person he discovered in 
the lady Dorothea Sidney, eldest t^aughter of the earl of 
Leicester. In the language of his first biographer, he 
presently conceived a most ardent passion ” for this 
lady, and proceeded to enamel her beauties and h^ dis- 
dain in votive poetry, under the name of Saebarissa. It 
admits of a rational doubt wdiether Waller’s attachment 
10 lady Dorotliea ever amounted to any thing more than 
a floating sentiment — a pretext for weaving that de- 
scription of verse which can be accomplished better by 
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the imagination than the heart. He appears to have 
been staying at Penshurst, !o have imbibed in that 
beautiful solitude the feelings he has rendered immortal 
in his poems. The associations of the pla(«; were well 
calculated to move such emotions in him^ and perhaps 
he and lady Dorothea may have been at first thrown 
much . together, for lord Leicester was deeply occupied 
with public affairs^ and was at one period absent in 
France, a fact to which Waller alludes in some lines 
addressed to him. Then there were many circum- 
stances to give that particular direction to his thoughts : 
— the charms of a storied scene, of which the lady Do- 
rothea was then the chief embellishment — the admis- 
sion to an intimacy which, at his age, and so ^aced, 
could hardly produce any other result, and which, if it 
even made no impression upon his affections^ could 
hardly fail disturb his vanity — and the link of child- 
hood, the most dangerous of all, which subsisted be- 
tween him and the proud Sacharissa in the person of 
her young sister, the lady Lucy, that fairest blossom,'' 
through whom he might pay homage in disguise, trust- 
ing to the true interpretation of every word bestowed 
upon her dawning beauty.” Feelings thus spriugitg 
up in the depths of a patrician retreat easily make in- 
delible channels in the mind, which leave their traces 
long after the spell that produced them has lost its 
magic. The shadowy paths and green recesses of 
Penshurst were not likely to be forgotten soon, and tlie 
dream that was mingled with them once, transient as it 
might have been, was prolonged to the fancy of the 
poet by a 'thousand images of tranquil joy and feverish 
hope. Had there been no Penshurst, there would pro- 
bably have been no Sacharissa. W e dissipate in the ex- 
citement of crowds the fluttering passions which crowds 
have generated; but we cannot so readily divorce our- 
selves from sentiments that have grown up in silent 
places hallowed by the peace of nature. 

But all this is purely conjectural. We judge of 
Waller’s devotion by the laborious character of the 
H 3 
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verse in which he celebrates it, which perhaps, he 
could not help; and by ‘’the versatility of his ad- 
dresses to other beauties, which he could. No man is 
required, tfs a proof of his sincerity, to forsake the 
world because the woman he loves is indiiferent to him, 
dr because she deceives him ; but it may be doubted 
whether he ever felt real love who he professes to have 
felt it often. 

Of Sacharissa’s power to enchant a lover into such 
ecstacies as W aller experienced, or feigned, no evidence 
remains but that of Waller himself, which is at least 
questionable. Her picture, which still hangs in the 
gallery at Pcnshurst, disappoints the ideal which we 
might|lx» tempted to form of her personal attractions. 
She appears to have been a blonde beauty of large pro- 
portions, with yellow hair, and full eyes, a languishing 
expression, mixed with a dangerous energy of temper, 
and of a coarse voluptuousness in her figure, and a 
haughty boldness in her features, not quite recon cileable 
with the persevering adoration of the poet. Yet we 
get glimpses of her character and appearance in his 
verses, which, making allowances for the exaggerations 
of the lover, have a tolerably accurate agreement witli 
th^‘ tone of the painting. He calls her the bright 
dame worships her as the Persian worsliips the sun, 
not daring to advance his dazzled sight '' to look upon 
her ; calls hear a stern goddess speaks of her “ high 
disdain ; and says, which is neither very compliment- 
ary nor very elegant by the way, that 

“ Hex eyes, her teeth, \)qy lip. excels 
All that is found in mines or fishes’ shells ; ” 

and this description, in which sensual brilliancy and 
lofty contempt are blended into a somewhat disagreeable 
portrait, might be attached with propriety to the like- 
ness at Penshurst. It is not known whether Sacharissa 
at any time encouraged the addresses of Waller, but it is 
certain that she at last rejected them with scorn. The 
probability is that she was a coquet on a large scale, a 
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woman of great pride where it suited her occasions ; that 
she permitted Waller to nAke Verses orf her as long as 
it answered her purpose to have such notoriety as he 
could produce ; and that, when a bonne pa^tie offered, 
she spurned the poet with more contempt than was ne* 
cessary, for the sake of showing that she never enter- 
tained his suit. She married the earl of Sunderland in 
1639, and lost him in the king's service : afterwards, in 
1652, she was married to Mr. Robert Smith. Waller’s 
conduct on the former occasion redeems much of the 
weakness of his previous pursuit of a hopeless object. 
Hearing of her marriage, he wrote to her sister, the 
lady Lucy ; and as the letter is altogether as curious for 
its artificial play of sentiments as his poetry, but with a 
healthier sentiment pervading it, justice to the (Inserted 
poet requires its insertion here. • 

“ Madam, — In the common joy at Penshurst, I 
know none to whom complaints may come less unsea- 
sonable than to your ladyship ; the loss of a bedfellow 
being almost equal to that of a mistress ; and, therefore, 
you ought at least to pardon, if you consent not to the 
imprecations of the deserted, which just heaven •no 
doubt will hear. » 

May my lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her so, 
suffer as much, and have the like passion for this young 
lord whom she has preferred to the rest of mankind, as 
others have had for her ; and may his love, before the 
year go about, make her taste of the 'first curse imposed 
on womankind, the pains of becoming a mother ! 

May her first-born be none of her own sex, nor so 
like her, but that he may resemble her lord as much as 
herself. 

May she, that always affected silence and retired- 
ness, have the house filled with the noise and number 
of her children, and hereafter of her grandchildren ; and 
then may she arrive at that great curse so much de- 
clined by fair ladies, old age ! May she live to be very 
old, and yet seem young ; be told so by her glass, and 
H 4l 
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have no aches to inform lier of the tru^ ; and when 
she shall appear to be niortdi^ may her lord not mourn 
for her, but go hand in hand with her to that place 
where we ajje told there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage ; that being there divorced, we may all 
have an equal interest in her again ! My revenge being 
immortal, I wish all this may also befall tlieir posterity 
to the world’s end, and afterwards ! 

To you, madam, I wish all good things; and that 
this loss may in good time be happily supplied by a 
more constant bedfellow of tlie other sex. 

Madam, I humbly kiss your hands, and beg pardon 
for this trouble from your ladyship's most humble ser- 
vant. ^ “ E. Waller.'* 

M’'alkT was either the best-natured man alive, or his 
forgiveness was of no more value than his love. Jt 
would be perfectly consistent with a noble and honour- 
able nature to desire the happiness of a woman who had 
slighted him ; but such a desire would l)e expressed 
with more seriousness if the passion had been reaL 
The raillery of this letter, which is n6ne of the most 
reftnedj has rather the effect of throwing distrust over 
all/hat had happened before. A lover who could fall 
into this mood of taking a Jocular revenge upon his 
mistress for marrying another can hardly he su[>po8ed 
ever to have resigned his heart, unless his affections 
and his wit were equally elastic. Waller and Sacha- 
rissa never saw each other afterwards, until both had 
grown very old, when they met accidentally at Woburn 
at lady Whartorrs, The raemoiy of their y6uth had 
npt yet faded from either ; and Sacharissa, as if she 
could stjll jest with his passion, as she was wont to do, 
asked him, When, Mr. W aller, will you write such 
fine verses on me again ? " To which Waller replied, 
as if he still felt her scorn, Oh ! madam, when your 
ladyship is as young again ! ” 

In the poem written at Pensliurst, supposed to have 
been the last addressed to Sacharissa, Waller threatens 
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the lady with leaving the couDtry, as if, taking it for 
granted that she was really tired of his importunities, 
she would not be glad to get rid of him. He complains 
to Apollo, whom, by a sort of parliamentary»figure, he 
designates the “ president of verse and the god de- 
sires him to seek consolation in exile. 

“ * On yon aged tree 

J Fang up thy lute, and hie thee to the sea, 

That there with wonders thy diverted mind 
Some truce, at least, may with this passion find.’ 

Oh ! cruel nymph ! from whom her humble swain 
Flies for relief unto the raging main, 

Anil from the winds and tempests does expect 
A. milder fate than from her cold neglect !” 

It is not to be wondered at that, in an age whejt nieii 
were expected to l)e very differently occupied, Sacha- 
rissa — a woman of the line of the heroic Sidneys— 
should have spurned a lover who appealed in this pitiful 
way to her compassion, and even attempted to work 
upon her fears. The next step in this dismal and un- 
manly course would have been to have raised an alarm 
of suicide, in the faint hope that if she could not return 
his love she would at least save his life. Whether 1^ 
followed the advice of Apollo is doubtful. Coupling the 
above lines with his poem on the battle of ihe Summer 
Islands, of which he was said to have been a proprie|Qr, 
it is conjectured that at this time he paid a visit to 
the Bennudas ; but the want of some •better proof of 
the fact compels us to conclude that he diverted his 
mind, not jvith a trip to America, but with a new pas- 
sion. 

He makes love to so many ladies in his verses that 
we can hardly believe he kept his allegiance long to 
any ; and, to mend the matter, his biographers assure us 
that they were all true women, and not beings of his 
imagination. The principal object of his vacillating 
affections was Amoret, in whose milder beams he is 
said to have taken refuge from the scorn of Sacharissa ; 
but if there be any truth in his own poetical evidence. 
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he was in love with ^both at the same time^ and 
hardly knew which to choose. To Araoret he says — 

r** I will tell you how I do 
Sacharissa love and you. 

Joy salutes me when 1 set 
My blest eyes on Amoret ; 

But with wonder 1 am struck 
While 1 on the other look.” 

Again, he declares that his passion for Sacharissa is 
forlorn admiration rather than love, 

“ ’T is amazement more than love 
Which her radiant eyes do move : 

If less splendour wait on thine, 

Yet they so benignly shine ; 

I would turn niy dii/.zled sight 
To behold their milder light,” 

And he concludes by promising Araoret that, if she 
will only smile upon him, be will be faithful to her. 

“ Then smile on me, and I will prove 
Wonder is shorter lived than love.” 

^ * A gentleman who addressed such phrases as these to 
two ladies at the same time, might have been accounted 
by all the women with whom he conversed a man of 
gallantry, but no woman of sense could have admitted 
him as a Ipver. Amoret has been discovered by Mr. Fen- 
ton, whose statement rests on the authority of the duke 
of Buckingham, to have been the lady Sophia Murray ; 
but who Chloris, Sylvia, Phillis, ^^lavia, and the rest 
were, has never transpired. 

Waller does not appear to have indulged very long, 
even in the semblance of despaii ; for finding himself 
deserted by Sacharissa, without being successful with 
Amoret, he settled quietly down into a second marriage. 
It is a carious illustration of the immortality conferred 
by poetry upon a sentimental attachment, while the actual 
affairs of life are suffered to fade into oblivion, that 
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Sacharissa k still i^raembeiyd i|i her pride, her beauty, 
and her fortunes, while nothing more is known of 
Mealier 's wife but that her name was Bresse or Breaux, 
and that she brought her husband a largle family of 
children. 

In the interval that elapsed between the parliament 
of 16'28 and the revival, as it may be called, of parlia- 
ments, in 1640, Waller cultivated literature with con- 
siderable industry, although he produced but little; 
coming out only occasionally with a few stanzas upon 
some public event, such as the repairing of the courts, the 
navy, the reduction of Sallee, &c. ; l3ut circumstances 
now called him to more active duties. Upon the sum- 
moning of that parliament, which sat from the IJth of 
April to the end of March, and which is familiarly 
designated the short parliament, he was chosen a second 
time for Agmondesham. Great expectations were na- 
turally formed as to the line of conduct he would 
adopt. His fortune rendered him entirely independent 
of the court ; and as he had hitherto maintained a free 
intercourse with the most distinguished men of all 
parties, it was believed that he would at least exhi]|pt 
unimpeachable integrity in whatever position he took 
up. There was something calculated upon by the pft- 
pje from his relationship to Hampden. He fully justi- 
fied the confidence that was reposed in him. The first 
great question that came to be debated was the granting 
the supplies, and ATaller supported the refusal of the 
supplies until the grievances of which the nation com- 
plained should he redressed. This principle is con- 
sonant with all our ’notions of civil liberty, and is the 
very foundation of the compact between the sovereign 
and the people. To assert it upon weak grounds would 
be to impair its utility by exposing it to abuse, and 
Waller acutely discriminated in his speech between 
the necessity that existed for reverting to it, and that 
factious spirit which would, in its name, overthrow the 
monarchy. The long suspension of parliament afforded 
serious cause of complaint, and no measures could, or 
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ought^ to appease the ^ust^resentm^t of the country, 

but such as should make ample reparation for so tyranni- 
cal a procedure. Waller therefore demanded a redress 
of grievances first; and urged it the more speedily, 
that they might the sooner come to the consideration of 
the supply. In his Argument, while he maintained his 
views of the rights of the subject with firmness, he 
treated the king with marked respect. That the per- 
son of no king,’* he said, “ was ever better beloved of 
his people, and that no people were ever more unsatis- 
fied with the ways of levying monies, are two truths 
which may serve one to demonstrate the other ; for 
such is their aversion to the present courses, that neither 
the admiration they have of his majesty’s native inclin- 
ations to justice and clemency, nor the pretended con- 
sent oi the judges, could make them willingly submit 
themselves to this late tax of ship-money ; and such 
is their natural love and just esteem of his majesty's 
goodness, that no late pressure could provoke them, nor 
any example invite them, to disloyalty and disobe- 
dience.* 

, The whole conflict between the king and parliament 
now resolved itself into the ship-money question. The 
parliament was instantly dissolved, and in the following 
November another, memorable in our annals as the 
long parliament, was convened ; when Waller, who had 
obtained great popularity by his conduct on the motion 
for the supplies,, was elected a third time for the bo- 
rough of Aginondesham. The part he had already 
taken in opposition to the court procured him so much 
distinction that he was chosen IJy the commons to 
manage the impeachment of judge Crawley, who, along 
witli otlicr judges, had incurred universal odium 
on account of tlie activity he displayed in support of 
the exorbitant demands of the king. The responsible 
situation in which Waller thus found himself placed, 
together with the indignation he felt at the unconstitu- 
tional treatment his cousin Hampden had suffered, ren- 
dered him more than usuaUy anxious and energetic; 
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and his speech upon this occasion was no less remark- 
able for its eloquence, thin fbr its boldness.* The 


• 

• This speech (of which 20, (XX) copies are said to have been sold in a 
single day) deserves to be rescued from ob||aiori. It is worthy, for its 
earnestness and power, of being preserved witn the si)eeches of Pym, ’ Dr. 
Jolinson suppresses it in his life of Walter, but at the same time gives 
Waller’s speech m favour of a church establishment. Had he desired to 
deal fairly with the political opinions of the speaker, he ought to have in- 
serted both or neither. As any life of Waller would be defective in a 
inns 11 point if these speeches wore wholly omitted, specimens trom both 
are hen- submitted to the reader. Upon the impeachment of judge Craw- 
ley, after a general acknowledgement of the resiYCct due to the oiflce of a 
judge, W'allcr proceeded thus : — “ But as all professions are obnoxious to 
the malice of the professors, and by thein most easily betrayed, so, my 
lords, those articles nave told vou how these brothers of the coif are be- 
come /»*«/» es n/ main ; how these sons of the law have torn out the 
bowels ot their rruitlier. But this judge, whose charge you last heard, in 
one expression of his exceeds no Jess those his fellows than f»y have 
done the worst ul their predeemors, in this conspiracy against die com- 
monwealth Of the judgment for shiji-money, and those ex|ra.Judjcial 
opinioiH preceding the same (wherein they are jointly conrcrned), you 
have already heard ; liow unjust .irid pernicious a proceeding that was in 
ho puhiK' a (MUho has been sufficiently expressed to your lordships. But 
tins man, adding despair to our misery, tells us from the bench, that ship* 
money was a right mi uihcfrcnt in the crown that it would not lie i)i the 
IKiw'ci ol an art of parlLimeiit to rake it away. Herein, my lortls, he did 
not only give as deep a wound to the commonwealth as any ol the rest, 
but dipi ins dart in such aiwison, that, so far as in him lav, it might never 
receive a cure. As bv these abortive opinions subscribing to the subver- 
Sion of our property before he heard what could be said for it, he pre- 
vented ins own , so, by this declaration of his, he endeavours to pre^nt 
the judgmenl of your liirdsbips too, and to confine the power of a ]>ania. 
inent, ilie only place where this mischief might bp ledressed. Sure he is 
more wise and learned than to believe^iinisclt in this opinion, or mNi to 
know bow ndu’uloiis it would appear to parliament, and how dangerous to 
hunself, and, therefore, no doubt hut by saying no parliamenteould abolish 
tins judgment, his meaning was, that this judgment had abolished par- 
liaments. 

“ The imj)Os:timi of sluii-raoney, springing from a pretended necessity, 
was It not enough that it was now grown annu.al, but he must entail it 
upon the state tor ever, at onee making a necessitv inherent to the crown, 
and slavery to the subject^ Necessity which, 'dissolving all law, is so 
much the more prejudicial to his majesty than to any of us, by how much 
the law has invested his royal state with a greater power and ampler for- 
tune , lor so^undoubted a truth it has ever been, that kings as well subjects 
are involved m the eontiAioii which necc-ssity produces, that the heathens 
ihouglit their gods also oliliged by the same ' Par enmua neveasttati, quant 
9it'c ftowmrs m e ])n .svperaiit 'J'his judge, then, having in his charge at 
till' assize del lured the dissolution of the law by this .supposed necessity, 
W'llh wiiat ronsLience could be at the same assize proceed to condemn 
and punish men, unless perhaps he meant the law was still in force for 
our destruction, and not for our preservation ; that it should have power 
to kill, but none to protect us; a thing no less horrid than if the sun 
should burn without lighting us, or the earth serve only to bury, and not 
to feed and nourish us.” 

The ingenuity, strength, and closeness of the speech, may be seen from 
this passage His speech upon the question whether episcopacy ought 
to be abolished, exhibits similar qualities of excellence; but from the na- 
ture of its subject, being opposed to, instead of supfiorting, popular cla- 
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time* were fufl gf peril andUxcitement, The impeach* 
ment of the chancellor ondtof Strafford were events of 


h 

mour, it is on the whole more temperate, and perhaps more strictly argu- 
mentative. 

There is nn doubt but |||p sense of i^hat this nation had suff'ered from 
the present bishops hath ^duced these complaints ; and the oppreheu- 
sions men have of sudenrig the like in time to come make so many desire 
the taking away of episcopacy ; but 1 conceive it is possible that wc may 
not now take a right measure of the miiiik of the people by their petk 
tions, for when they subscribed them the bishops were armed with a 
dangerous commission of making new canons, im{> 08 uig new oaths, and 
the like , but now we have disarmed them ot that power, Tiiesc petitioners 
did lately look upon episcopacy as a beast armed with horns and claws ; 
but now that we have cut and pared tiiem (and may, if wc see cause, yet 
reiiuce it into narrower bounds), it may, perhaps, -be more agreeable. How- 
soever, it tliey be stiil iii pa>sion, it becomes ns whereby to consider the 
riglit use and antiquity theroot, and not to com))fy further with a general 
desire than muv stand with a general good 

“ Wtfha c already showeil that episcoj[wcy, and tlie evils tliereof, are 
mingled like watoi and oil , wc have als.o, iii part, severed them ; but 1 
believe y/mwdi laid that our law's and the present government ot the 
Chun h are imngleil like wine and water; so inseparable, that the abroga- 
tion of at leant a hundred of our laws is dcsited in these; petitions I 
have often heard a noble answer o( the lords, com mended in this house, 
to a proposition of like ii»Uure, but of less con.H‘queiice , they gave no 
other Reason ot their refu.sal but this, nolumus vmtare ic^cs Jn^Ua' ; 
it was the bisho])! ulio so nuswert'd then, and it would become the 
dignity and wisdom of this house to answer the people now with a no/u- 
r««.y muturc. 

“ 1 sec some arc invohcd with a number of hands against the bishorw ; 
which 1 confess, ratlier itichnes me to their defence , tor 1 look upon 
episcopacy as a counterscarp, or outwork, which, it ii be taken by this 
ast-ault of tliC people, and, withal, this mystery once nwealed, that wv 
munt deny tficni n(Hhinf> vahen {hey ask it thui tn lioops^ we may, in tlie 
oGC*t place, have as hai’n a task detend our pio)>erty as we have lately 
bad to recover it from the prerogative. If, by multiplying hands to peii- 
tions, they prevail lor an equality in things eci lesmstical, tlie next demand 
perhajis may be hx agraruit the like equality in things IcmiiOMl. 

♦‘The Uoman story tolls ii> that when the people began to flock about 
the senate, and were moie curious to direct and know what was done, 
than to obey, that cum i non wealth soon came to ruin. Thoir /rgc/« roi^urc 
grew quickly to be a legem ft ite ; and after, when their legions had touiul 
that they could nidke u'diciatoi, they never suffered the senate to have a 
voice any mure in .such clecltou. 

“If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a flat and level in 
learning too, as wx'll as in rlerical preferments ihmos atil aites And 
though it be true, that grave and pious men do.Jitiidy for learning’s sake, 
and embrace vlitue for itself, yet it i.’ as true that youth, which is the 
season when learning is gotten, is out without ambition; nor will ever 
take pains t(^ excel in any thing when there is not some hope of excelling 
others in reward and liiginty. 

There are two reasons chiefly alleged against our church government ; 
— First, Scripture, which, os some men think, points out another form 
Second, The abuses of tlie pie-ent superiors. lu scripture, I will not 
dispute it in this place; but [ am confident that whenever an equal divi- 
sion of lands and gf>ods shall be desired, there will be as many phux's in 
scripture found (Sit which seem to favour that as there are now alleged 
against the prelacy in preferment of the church. And, as lor abuses, wiierc 
you are now in the remonstrance told what this and that poor man hath 
suffered by the bisiiops, you may be presented with a Uiousand instances of 
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deep aifd thrilling interegt^ it was as impossible to 
be calm in the midst of suchl agitations as to be nentrah 
Yet Waller preserved a moderation that appears at 
first to have acquired for him, in some degree, the con- 
fidence of both parties ; for while he continued, during 
a period of three years, to vote jjj^n all vital points 
against the government, he still niRtained a good un. 
derstanding with the principal persons about the court. 
There is some perplexity in Waller’s conduct through- 
out this interval that cannot be satisfactorily cleared up. 
He all along seems to have held well with the Icing ; 
and there is an anecdote of the king having sent to him, 
when he wanted subsidies to jMiy off the anny, with a 
request that he would support him ; when Waller, 
finding that sir Harry Yane objected to the supply in 
the first instance, as he found that the king would not 
accept it, unless it reached the amount he required, 
earnestly urged sir Thomas Jermyn, the comptroller of 
the household, to save his master from the effects of 
such an error ; ** for,” said he, I am but a country 
gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the king's 
mind.” But sir Thomas was afraid to convey Waller's 
advice to his majesty ; and the earl of St. Albans aik 
terwards declared that sir Thomas’s cowardice ruinj^ 


IKJor ini'n that have received hard measure from their landlords ; and of 
worldly goods abusc'd, to the mjury of others, and disadvantage of the 
ownerh. 

“ And, therefore, Mr Speaker, my humble n’ption is that we may 
settle nieirs minds herein ; and by a question deckire our resolution to 
lelorin, that is, not to abolish, episco|iacy. ” 

I'lie discrepancy of tone and doctrine between this speech and tkc 
former cann^ fail to c\eiq‘ attention. In the one the right of the par- 
liiimerit to carry out the wishes of the nation to an unlimited extent is in- 
sisted on ; 111 the other the maintenance of the church against the wishes 
of the nation is advocated, not with equal warmth, but with deeper so- 
phistry This was the stain on Waller’s political character, lie wanted 
not consistency in the ordinary sense, but a true conviction of the 
doctrines he espouseil, and did not go far enough to render them etlbotual. 
He had neitlier enthusia.sm nor courage, and not feeling deeply, he 
wavered in action. As to the apprehension that if the people succecdc'd 
ill one demand, it w'oiiUl only encourage them to press another, it has 
been the bugbear of all timid politicians in all times ; and it has been so 
often refuted by events, that the wonder is, that any person should be 
found to entertain it. The people never can have any interest subversive 
of reason and justice : and if any such sliould ever be set, it must explode 
of itself. 
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, friendly Uterferenw to digcoy^r to lhe 

Idiig t\»e temper of tbe oj^positton would be wholly ir-- 
rec< 3 [ncileable with Waller*s conduct on the very question 
’ at iskie, W 4 ?re it hot that all throughout the^e conflicts 
he infariaUy maintained his allegiance to the sovereign, 
which he did not co||ider incompatible with the Wvooacy 
* of popular rights, wW resistance to the encroachments of 
the crown. In his speech upon the supply he throws all 
the blame upon ministers, carefully separating, the per- 
son of the king from censure and responsibility. This 
doctrine was no doubt strictly constitutionar; but in 
tlie circumstances in which the country came to be 
placed, between the desperate turbulence of the puritans, 
and the rash obstinacy of Charles, the whole contest at 
last^^Tt'Solved itself into a personal question. Jt was 
not merely that tlio prerogatives of the sovereign should 
be resisted, but that the sovereign himself should be 
coerced. Constitutional theories in such a stale of af- 
fairs were like painted figure-heads in a storm : the 
object was to save the vessel ; there was time enough 
afterwards to repair its einbcllishments. 

At last the war openly broke out between the king 
(und the parliament, and Waller, as might be expected, 
j^pined lord Dorset and the neuters, and absented him- 
self from the house. In a few days, however, having 
made a communication with his majesty, and obtained 
leave to resume his seat (which he seems to have con- 
sulered necessary, tis though it was his majesty’s plea- 
sure he was to consult as a member of parliament, and 
not the interests and wishes of the people he represented), 
he returned, and continued to attend in his place until 
the detection of the plot. His attachment to the king 
increased wiUi his emhanassiaents, and when his ma- 
jesty set up his standard at Nottingham, on the 2M of 
August, Waller sent him 1000 broad pieces. 

Nor were these the only services he rendered to his 
sovereign for not conceiving that he entirely discharged 
his duty by affording his majesty pecuniary help, and 
urging others to do the same, he spoke with great free- 
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dom Upon all occasions in thi house, opposing tke ex-« 
treme t^sures even of hi^ oWn friends. Clafendoi^ 
confirms this fact ; adding, that wh^n some of they ab- 
senting members alleged that the reason why tlj.ey'did 
not come to the house was because they were not 
suffered' to declare theit feelings f^^ely^ it was objected , 
to tln^, that it was a groundless pretext^ wheif all 
men hnew what liberties Mr. Waller took^ and spoke 
every day with impunity against the sense and proceed- 
ings of the house.” 

The openness of his conduct secured him friends 
at both sides. Even the jparliament reposed so much 
confidence in his integrity that they appointed him one 
of the commissioners to present proposals of pei!^,e to 
Ills majesty at Oxford, after the parliamentary troops 
had been defeated at Edge-hill. Waller was las^in the 
order of prtn edenre ; and when he approached to kiss 
his majesty’s hand, the king said to him, TJjough you 
are the last, you are not the worsts nor the least in my 
favour.” These words are supposed to have affected him 
so deeply as to induce him to join in a confederacy for 
the purpose of endeavouring to reinstate the king * ; but, 
according to another authority, the words were spoken 
because VTaller bad already joined such a confederacy*!^ 
At all events, whether it w^as before or after, he em- 
barked in an extensive design to oppose the parliament, 
with a view to bring this ruinous war to a conclusion. 

Tile most authentic accounts that Jia^e appeared of 
this association, known by the name of Waller’s Plot, 
agre(' in describing it as an organisation of well-affected 
persons foi'the estabUsliment of peace, which they hoped 
to bring about by refusing to conform to the ordinances, 
or to contribute taxes for the support of the war. One 
of Waller's sisters was married to a Mr. Tomkins, who 
was clerk of the queen's council, and who was a gentle- 
man of considerable influence and reputation in the city, 
especially amongst those who were disaffected to the, 

* Fenton. f Wliitelock. 

vol! 1. I 
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parliament. Tomkins, in ti'e couse of his inquiries and 
qbservation, had discov^edfeat there were a great num- 
ber of persons of weight in London, who were well- 
disposed tp declare against the proceedings of the 
commons, but that fear and the want of means of co- 
operation kept theiqpileut ; while Waller, on the other 
hand, knew those amongst the lords and commons who 
had the same opinions. They communicated together 
constantly, and mutually conveyed to their several friends 
the intentions and objects they entertained. It was 
hoped that some useful demonstration of public opinion 
might thus be procured by way of petition or otherwise, 
to discountenance the tumults that were destroying the 
repoy of the kingdom, and that the commons might 
thus lie riniderc‘d more moderate. The confederacy was, 
thercfdi-e, in its aim and agency, of a purely pacific 
character. But the chief movers in it do not seem to 
have adopted any distinct or effective course of action, 
until they were joined by lord Conway, who, coming over 
from Ireland full of ardour against the parliament, 
readily entered into the plan, and, being a military man, 
infused some strategical order into their operations, 
"fhe utmost caution and secrecy pervaded the system of 
Cinmuriicatioii they employed ; for, although they really 
entertained no design of a disturbing kind, they know 
what they had to expect should their plans be betrayed 
before tlujy were ripe. They accordingly appointed 
confidential persons in the different parishes and wards, 
to take a census of the inhabitants favourable and un- 
favourable to the parliament, so that they might infer 
the moral, by ascertaining the physical strength upon 
which they could calculate. Of course, these move- 
ments, when they were detected^ had such an appearance 
of preparation for a different sort of demonstration, 
that it was not ef»&y to vindicate the association from the 
charge of warlike intentions. For further security they 
prohibited more than three persons in their interest from 
meeting in one place, and nobody was allowed to eoin- 
inunicate their design to more than two others. These 
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precautions^ however, were all in vain. It happened, 
unluckily, at the same tim^ that sir Nicholas Crispe, 
a merchant in the city, and a devoted but impetuous 
adherent of the king, who had procured hii| majesty a 
loan of 100,000/., and raised a regiment in his cause, 
and who thought, probably, that in consideraiou of 
these services, he had a right to advise the king in his 
extremity against his majesty’s judgment, procured a 
commission of array, which he transmitted from Oxford 
to London, by the hands of the lady Aubigny (who 
did not know the nature of the instrument she carried), 
to be delivered by her to a gentleman appointed in the 
city for that x>urpose. Crispe’s project was not only of 
a decidedly military character, but it embraced ^uch 
wider ramifications than the plan to which Waller had 
lent his influence. Plate and voluntary contributions 
were to be collected by a Mr. Chaloiier to aid the king ; 
men were to be armed in various quarters ; magazines 
were to be establisberl ^ colours were to be in readiness 
at the gates of the city, in Cheapside, the Exchange, 
and other places ; the king’s children were to be taken 
in charge for safety ; all the prisoners committed by the 
parliament were to be released ; a declaration w^as to ?)e 
issued, dispersed through the streets, and posted on 
public walls, in favour of the prerogatives of the king, 
the preservation of religion, and, strangely enough, the 
liberlu!s of the subject, and the privileges of the parlia- 
ment ; and, finally, the principal men of the lords and 
commons adverse to the king — Say, Wharton, Staple- 
ton, Hampden, Strode, and Pym, were to be seized. 
In short, Trispe contemplated nothing more nor less 
than throwing o))en the city to the king’s army, and 
surrounding the house of parliament once more wdth 
bayonets.* Waller's friends being already in motion. 

An account of thihplot is given by Clarendon, and another by May, m 
his “ History of the I’arlianient ; ” but the fullest is to be touiid in a rare 
tract, (the substance ot nvhicli is limited m the Biog. Brit , vol vn.^ con- 
taining PyiriV speech, delivered in a coinmon hall held on Ihc octasion in 
the city The report was printed in ]d 43, with Pyin’s revisions, anri is 
extracted lu lull in the .ti)|iendix to Mr Forster’s “ Lite ot Pym.” Cabinet 
Cjc., Umiiient British Statesmen, vol. iu. 

1 2 
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and both parties being in the same interest, tlie two 
plans became inevitablylntermixed; and although Waller 
did not countenance the extreme and ill-devised designs 
of Crispe, f'ct as botli plots were discovered at the same 
moment, and as all the actors in them were involved 
directly or indirectly in a common purpose, he, as the 
most prominent person concerned, was regarded as the 
originator and head of the wliole conspiracy. 

There are two versions of the way in which these 
com])ound designs were discovered. According to a 
MS., written by a relation of Waller’s, who lived in his 
house, and may, therefore, be supposed to have had au- 
thentic information, he was betrayed by his sister, Mrs. 
Price* (v ho was a zealous parliamentarian), and her 
chaplain, Good, who stole some of his papers ; and w^orse 
would buve liaf)j)encd but that \PalIer, dreaming in the 
night of his sister's unnatural baseness, hastily got out 
of b(>(l, and burnt the rest of his papers in the remains 
of the fire in bis chimney.* Lord (.’larendon tells the 
story differently, attributing tlie discovery to the treachery 
of a servant of 'Fomkins, who, listening behind a hang- 
ing, overheard a conversation between ^Valler and his 
master of , such treasonable matter that he immediately 
v^^rtiiijunicated it to Pym. l>r. Johnson suspects that 
Mrs. Price was the real inforiuer ; but that the men in 
powHT, receiving intelligence from the sister, employed 
the servant of Tomkins to listen at the conference, that 
they might avoid an act so offensive as that of destroy- 
ing the brother by the sister’s testimony. This mode of 
reconciling the tw'o statements is more ingenious tlian 
probable, for the servant, who is tlms presuiiied to have 


* Almost all the members of Waller's fam;ly were on the side of the par- 
hainenf.'rwoof biotherstrll in the Irish rebellion ol IWl , a third was 
eniployed in Ireland hy Ohvei ('romwell, and was ancestor to llie Wallers, 
buronets in that kmK<ioni a tourth was a colonel in the army of the par- 
liaTnent, but was made a serjeant-at-law on Ibc restoration One of his 
sisters H-as married to Adiiaii ScroojH*, Ks(| , ol Buckir. ghamuhirc, through 
wbo'-e intt*rces&ion with the parliament Waller was irermitted to return 
from his exile , but wlm was hinisell banged at the restoration, for wgning 
tiie death-wanant ot (’harles 1 A second sister was married to Tomkins, 
wlio was hau'^ed lor his participation in Waller’s plot ; and a third to Trice, 
an active parliainentanan. 
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been employed;, must have beA faithless to his trust in any 
case, and the men in power coifld not have been aware* 
of his disposition to play the spy unless he had already 
given some proof of his treachery. It is iiore likely 
tliat both stories are true, and that information was con- 
veyed to Pym from l)oth quarters. When plots of this 
extensive kind are betrayed, intelligence generally comes 
from more sources than one. 

I’he manner in which the discovery was made known, 
and wliich was doubtless premeditated for effect, filled 
the town with consternation. Pym and others were at 
St. Margaret’s church (May:ll. lf)4‘^) solemnising a 
fast, when a messenger came in hurriedly and delivered 
a letter to Pym, who, ffter conferring in whispers^ with 
his friends, suddenly went out, leaving the congregation 
in a state of extreme agitation. W'aller and 'T7)mkins 
were appn'heiided that night at their houses ; orders were 
issued for the a])prehension of others, and a committee 
appointed to examine such persons as they thought fit to 
bring before them. 

llie conduct of Waller and Tomkins, upon their 
seizure, showed how unfit they were to have taken a 
leading ]>art in a business of such danger and iin}>eA- 
ance. Tliey were both struck to the heai;t with fe.w^ 
Instead of observing the secrecy to which they had 
pledged their confederates, tliey avowed themselves at 
once willing to tell all they knew, and perhaps more, if 
they coultl purchase their lives by such an ignominy. 
Tomkins, who hatl received the commission of array 
from lady Aubigny, and buried it for security in his 
garden, av6wed the entire affair (which otherwise might 
never Jiave been traced), and thus the parliament obtained 
not only a clue to the entire conspiracy, of which they 
had as yet received only imperfect hints, but the original 
copy of the king’s warrant for raising the city. AValler's 
avowals were equally pusillanimous and disgraceful. 

He was so confounded with fear and apprehension,” 
says lord (’larendon, that he confessed whatever he had 
said, heard, thought, or seen ; all that he knew of him- 
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self, and all that he susplcted of others, without con- 

^aling any person of t«rhat degree or quality soever, or 
any discourse that he ever had upon any occasion enter- 
tained witl), them : what such and such ladies of great 
honour^ to wlmm, upon the credit of great wit and very 
good reputation j he had been admitted, had spoke to him 
in their chambers of the proceedings of the house ; and 
how they encouraged him to oppose them ; what cor- 
respondence and intercourse they had with some ministers 
of state at Oxford, and how they derived all intelligence 
thither.” But, as if it were not enough to give this sort 
of full confession of every whisper that had in any way 
reached him, he proceeded further, in the cowardly hope 
of obtaining grace for himself aj|pn informer against his 
frien&s, (which was actually held out to him hy l*yin and 
other (if tlie examiners, in consequence of the inform- 
ation he ga\e them, and which they could not have])ro- 
cured hy any means from any one else,) and denounced 
the earl of Portland and the lord Conw^ay as being con- 
cerned in the agitations in the city, and the earl of 
Northumberland as being favourable to them. These 
noblemen were tlirowm into prison upon his accusation ; 
afid to give an additional colouring to his statements, he 
^^Riiote a pitiful letter to lord Portland, entreating him, 
for his own sake, to acknowledge his share in these 
transactions, w^hich lord Portland indignantly denied, 
and appealed to the house of lords to be bi ought to a 
speedy trial, that he might demonstrate the falseliood of 
the charges. They were accordingly confronted before 
the committee ; and Waller, at his owm solicitation, had 
a conference with lord Portland in ^a separate room, he 
having stated that, if he woie permitted to confer with 
him, he could satisfy him as to the veracity of his al- 
l(3gations. A^'^hen the conference was over, lord Portland 
came down to Flinn, the usher of the house, and said 
to him, — Do me the favour to tell my lord Northum- 
berland, that Mr. AFaller has extremely pressed me to 
save my own life and his, by throwing the blame on lord 
Conway and the earl of Northumberland.” Little re- 
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liance seems to have been pllced on Waller’s assertions; 
for these noblemen, after lAving been restrained for a 
short time, were finally liberated on bail. 

The only instance in which Waller jjeclined to 
criminate others, or rather in which he attested the 
innocence of suspected parties, was in reference to Selden, 
Pierpoint, and Whitelocke. Having been asked, upon 
one of his examinations, whether they, and others who 
were named, had any concern in the plot, he replied 
that they had not ; but he stated, at the slme time, that 
he went one evening to Selden’s study, where Pierpoint 
and W^hitelocke then were with Selden, intending to put 
them in possession of all he knew ; but that after he 
bad alluded to the subject in general terras, these gen- 
tlemen inveighed with so much wannth agains^such 
treachery and baseness, and against any couwe that 
might be the cause of shedding so much blood, that 
he did not dare to divulge his thoughts farther, and 
was almost disheartened to proceeil in the business him- 
self.^ Such w^as the depth of Waller^s humiliation, 
that he w'as not ashamed, to confess, that, being thus 
rebuked by the integrity of Selden and liis friends, he 
yet had not courage enough to retrace his steps, wh8e 
he might have done so without perilling the lives 
others or his own honour. 

7'he issue of those affairs was tragical to most of 
the persons involved in them. Waller, Tomkins (his 
brother-in-law), Chaloner, (the intimate of both, and the 
confidential agent of Crispe,) Ilassel, (the king’s mes- 
senger, -who conveyed the letters between Oxford and 
London,) ’Alexander Hampden (a cousin of Waller’s), 
IPhite, and Blinkorne, were arraigned before a council 
of war at Guildhall. “ Mealier,” says Clarendon, with 
incredible dissimulation, acted such a remorse of con- 
science, that his trial was put off‘, out of Christian com- 
passion, till he might recover his understanding.” In 
the mean while, all the others were condemned. Tom- 
kins and Chaloner w^ere hanged within sight of their 

* Whitelock. 
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own dwellings, the one in Wolborn, the other in Corn- 

hill ; Ilassel died the night before the trial ; Blinkorne 
and White were reprieved, and ultimately saved, through 
the humai^ interference of the lord general, the earl 
of Essex ; and Alexander Hampden, who, in tenderness 
to his name, was not prosecuted with as much rigour as 
the rest, was preserved from the gallows only to expire 
in prison. 

\\"aller alone — the chief and head of the conspiracy 
— escaped, fie owed his life, not to his freedom from 
whatever guilt might attach to the undertaking, but to 
the exceeding art he employed in neutralising the ven- 
geance of the covenanters, and to the ineffable mean- 
ness with which, to secure his own safety, he sacrificed 
his fAeads. It was originally intended that he should 
be triefl by court-martial. The offence was regarded 
as an attempt to raise troops for the king, and make 
an armed movement in the city, and it was proposed to 
bring it before a military tribunal. In this exigency. 
Waller, feigning to be almost distraught, contrived to 
have his trial postponed until the fury of the prosecutors 
was abated, and then appearing at the bar of the house 
of commons, endeavoured, it must be admitted, wdth 
eloquence, to show that he w^as not amenable to such 
a summary jurisdiction. 1 shall humbly desire you to 
consider,” he said, '‘^the nature of my offence ; not 
that but I should be much ashamed to say any thing 
in diminution thereof — God knows, T is horrid enough 
(for the evil it might have occasioned), but if }ou look 
near it, it may perhaps appear to be rather a civil than 
a martial crime, and so to have title to a tryal at the 
common law of the land : here may justly he some 
difference put between me and others in this business. 
I have had nothing to do with the other army, or any 
intention to begin the offer of violence to any body.” 
With respect to sir Nicholas Crispe’s affair, he laboured 
to show, perhaps truly, that he was not responsible for 
it. In so much as concerns myself, ” he observed, 
and my part in this business (if I were worthy to have 
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any thing spoken or patientMheard on rny behalf), this 
might truly be said, that I made not this business, but 
found it. It was in other men's hands long before it 
was brought to me, and when it came, 1 extended it 
not, but restrained it. For the propositions of letting 
in part of the king's army, or offering violence to the 
members of this house, 1 ever disavowed, and utterly 
rejected them.’' The skill with which he acted upon 
the feelings of his audience is described by Clarendon 
in terms of unbounded admiration. He was a' man, 
says the noble liistorian, in truth very powerful in lan- 
guage, and who, by wliat he spake, and in the manner 
of speaking it, exceedingly captivated the good-will and 
benevolence of his hearers, which is the highestjt^art 
of an orator. He flattered the house by the expression 
of a most abject submission to its will, at the* sanje 
time taking care to point out that if they should suffer 
one of tlieir own body to be tried by the soldiers, they 
might incur future danger and inconvenience, as the 
soldiers might thereby grow to tliat power, that they 
might not only try those they would not be willing 
sliould be tried, but for things they should account no 
crime ; and with these subtle representations he mixeit 
uj) such an apiiearaiice of dejection and remorse, that 
succeeded in moving the commons to dispense with the 
form of a military council, thereby, says Clarendon, 
preserving his dear-bought life ; ‘‘ so that,’" continues 
the same authority, in truth, he does as much owe 
the keejiing his head to that oration as Cataline did the 
loss of his to those of Tully." 

Jiut liis bration could not have saved his life, artful 
as it was, had he not used other means to propitiate 
his prosecutors. He affected to be suddenly smitten 
with holiness, and in his confinement required much 
ghostly comfort, distributing large sums amongst the 
ministers, who, in turn, became powerful intercessors 
on his behalf. By dint of bribery and dissimulation, 
he at last succeeded in procuring a mitigated sentence 
of perpetual banislimcut and a fine of 1 0,000/., which 
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the parliament much stoocMn need of at the time. He 
is said to have expended 3b,000Z. more in private gifts, 
and to have sold freehold estates to the extent of 1000/. 
per annuri)^ in order to enable him thus to purchase his 
own life-interest. 

Let us not/* says a biographer, condemn him 
with iintempered severity, because he was not a pro- 
digy, which the world hath seldom seen, Ix^cause his 
character included not the poet, the orator, and the 
hero.’* J)r. Johnson quotes this passage, and leaves it 
to make its own impression ; but the flippancy of the 
biographer smuggles a false sentiment upon us that 
ought to he exposed. No reasonable person can blame 
Wal|er because he was not a poet, an orator, and an 
hero‘; bnt, every man of integrity must unreservedly 
loathe* that degrading passage in his life in which he 
dissembl(‘d his principles and betrayed his associates. 
It was not his want of courage but of honesty, that 
draws obloquy upon his name in these transacdons. 

We gladly pass to pleasanter scenes, where, released 
from the cares and contests of political life, IValler 
was once more free to indulge the bettor ]>art of his 
fiature. 

Aft; He selected France for the place of his t j’le, anri, lin- 
gering in the convalescent climate of N i^mandy, he staid 
for some time at Rouen, where his daughter Margaret 
Was born, that daughter who was afti‘rwaids his fa- 
vourite and his amanuensis. He finally settled at Paris ; 
but we trace him previously, in the agreeable and cir- 
cumstantial diary of the gossiping Evelyn, through 
Italy, whore it appears he made^ a journey, for the 
most part, if not the whole way, in company with 
Evelyn and other English gentlemen, who were pro- 
bably desirous to escape the troubles at home. Ho and 
Evelyn left Venice together in March, 1646, concerning 
which the following note appears in the diary: — 

Having packed up my purchases of books, pictures, 
treacle, &c, (the making and extraordinary ceremonie 
whereof I had been curious to observe, for 'tis ex- 
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trernely pompous and worfi seeing,) I departed 
Venice accompanied with Mr. Waller (the celebrated 
poet), now newly gotten out of England, after y® the 
parliament had extreamly worried him for#attempting 
to put in execution y® commission of aray, and for 
which the rest of his colleagues were hanged by y* 
rebells.” 

It is sufficiently evident that Waller had the reput- 
ation of being a firm loyalist, amongst the English on 
the Continent (for in these days there was no com- 
inunication of intelligence the newspapers to 

give accurate information of public events) ; no** does 
he seem to have been anxious uinkceive his ac- 
f|uaiiitaijces, by kiting them into the history (d' his 
submission to the jiarlianient. Evelyn clearly believed 
him to he a stanch cavalier. In one place he ^ys , — 
In company then with Mr. M'aller, one raptnm 
Wrojp (son of s'" (’hrist** wliosc father had been in 
arrues against liis ma*^, and therefore hy 7W ineaM 
wvfr mie >0 ?/rV,) with Mr. Abtly,” &c. 

i'assing ihrongb Swir/erJarKi, where the poet and nis 
companions nearly losr their lives in an affray with the 
mountaineers *, they nuuk their way into France, som^- 

• Thp nrrunisl.i waa (hif. t ajitain Wray, who npjiears to have had 
a woodcrful slotk <>f arion.il .’•j'unth lor a i»urilan, hfui a water spaniel wnlli 
him, whieli tolhm d him out ol Knglaml, “a hiipe filthy eur,” and this 
sc.irmp a herd of goatt on the Mirnmit oi a heipht in the Alps, ^here 
there was a vllapi* and a chapel, hunted them down rhe rocks into a river 
formed by the ineUmg of ttiesnow The next inorninp, us the tiavellers 
wciepetlinp on tlieir mules to depart, a y<»ung fellow carno demanding 
jnoDei tor i»ne of the goaH, whuh he said raptain Wray’s dog had killed. 
The Kiiglishmen, who, however they might diHor at home in their notions 
ot the lights ot pi open y, seem to have been all of one mind abroad, were 
impatient of tiding kept in the cold, and so setting spurs to their mules they 
endeavoured to ride away , when a multitude of people (who wore w'uiting 
foi the priest to say mass, it being Sunday morning) surroundwl them, 
boat them from their saddles, and diEaniiing them of their rarbines, 
luought them baek, and j»ut a guard upon them until mass was over. 
Halt a score of gnm Swls^, who assumed the functions of magistrates, then 
sal in judgment upon them, condemning them to pay a pibtole tor the goat, 
and ten more for attempting to ride away, threatening, in ease of refusal, 
to send them to prison, and hold them over for a day of jiublic justice. 

“ w'Jicre,” says Evelyn, “as they perhaps would have exaggerated the 
crime, tor they jirctended we had prnneu our carbines, and would have 
shot some of tnem (as iMccdc the captam was about to do)^ we might have 
had our heads cut oft ’’ Ot course they thought it more prudent to pay 
the money, although they considered the proceeding highly unjust. The 
arbitrariness of the English character is happily illustrated in this anecdote. 
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times on foot^ sometimes mules, and sometimes in 
rowing boats. Waller was the life of the party, and 
made songs, which gave a great zest to their pleasures. 
At length Waller took up his residence in Paris, where 
he lived in a style of such splendour and hospitality, 
that his house became the rendezvous of the leading 
wits of that city. Evelyn was amongst the most fre- 
quent of his visiters, and one of the most intimate of 
his friends. Several of his children were born in I’aris, 
and one of them was baptized by a popish midwife 
upon which occasion he went to consult ** with the 
worthy author of the “ Sylva;” but how the consultation 
ended, Evelyn does not inform us. Enjoying the 
mos^ refijietl delights of an elegant circle, AVallor con- 
tinued to cultivate poetry with unabated zeal. Amongst 
the ])ieces prodin^ed during his exile, are some verses to 
lady JMerton, on New Year's Day at the Louvre, in 
wliich, with his usual flattery, he prophesies the restor- 
ation of Charles II., and the return of the princess 
H^rietta "(who was under lady Merton’s charge,) to 
her native country, — 

• “ Where peace shall reign, and no dispute arise, 

lint which rules niosl, his sceptre, 4)r her eyes," 

and an epitaph on colonel Charles (’avendish, who fell 
on the king's side, in the tweiit) -third year of his age, 
at the fatal engagement at (lainsborough. In both 
these productions Waller displayed his poetical syinpa- 


The demand, ip the fir.st instance, wa4» relented because the gentlemen did 
not like to Ik* Kept in the cold, arguing u}H*n the riglil of the poor peasant 
to payment for the lobs of his goat, and so they attempted to ride off, and 
^^Jlou they were .stop[)ed, eaptaiii Wray prepaied to fire upon them, wlueli, 
luckily for the travellerb, he was prevented from doing by the promptitude 
of the incensed crowd , and in the end it ih considered an injustice to let 
them off for a small fine We have no note of how Waller carried himself 
through this advetifure , but no doubt if he had opjiobed the arrogant bear- 
ing ol his fnendb, we should have heard of it ('aptain Wray wa* not 
wholly made up of these liery qualities ; for when he afterwards arrived at 
Genova, where, in spite of the goitre, the* women are accounted handsome, 
be fell so seriously in love uith one of the daughters of a monsieur Sala- 
dine (tutor lo the young earl ofC<'U'imrvou),th.it it was with great difhculty 
he could be prevailed upon to resume his journey. 
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thies in favour of the royjj family ; but he was not 
very heavily incumbered with a -serious attachment to 
either party. His muse was not more constant in 
politics than in love. ^ 

At Waller’s table all the most celebrated men then 
in Paris were in the habit of meetinj?. It was the 
only English table there except that of the Iqjd St. Al- 
ban^Sj the prime minister, and something more, of the 
exiled queen.* The poet’s hospitality — of whiph there 
were many of his countrymen who stood in need — 
lasted as long as his resources. When they were ex- 
hausted he had recourse to his wife’s jewels, and these 
"ivere at length reduced to one, which he palled the 
Rump jewel. In this extremity he made interest with 
his friends to obtain permission to return to Englaild — 
a favour which was procured for him through the in- 
tercession of his brother-in-law, colonel Scroope. The 
country was now quiet, and no more plots were to be 
appreliended ; especially from a man w^ho had shown 
himself so unfit for the perilous office of a conspi- 
rator. A luckier fortune than he anticipated awaited 
him. He was not only allowed to return and take 
possession of his estate at Hail Burn, (diminished 
value, hut still sufficient to yield him a handsome 
come,) but lie w^as taken at once into familiar confi- 
dence hy the protector. Whether from jiolicy (to 
purchase the panegyric of a favourite poet) or from 
personal esteem, docs not ajipear ; but Cromwell, ac- 
cording to the biogra])hcr already referred to, com- 
pletely unmasked himself before Waller, show'ing how 
heartily lic'despised jn secret the religious cant he af- 
fected in public. And sometimes, w’hen Waller would 


^ It is always to l)P lanipiitcHi when misfortune is not sustained wjth such 
purity of ronduct as to enable uh to sympalhise with it. hiich were the 
Kufronngs of the royal family in Pans, that raidinai Ketz states in his Me- 
moirs, that calling one morning on the queen, he found her in her 
iiau^bter's chamber. “ You sec,” said the queen, “ 1 am rome to keep 
Henrietta company; the poor child could not rite for want of a fire '' 
They had not money to imrchase faggots, and no tradesman would trust 
them I Yet even these deplorable circiimstances did not clieuk the quccii'!» 
vices. 
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be seated with him, a serjfant would come in to say 
that such and such a person was in attendance, upon 
which Cromwell would rise and meet them at the door ; 
and in th^ conversation that followed, AValler could 
overhear Cromwell frequently employing such current 
phrases of the day, as The Lord will help,” The 
Lord will^eveal,” &c. ; and then dismissing them, he 
would turn to Waller and excuse himself, observing. 

Cousin Waller, 1 must talk to these men after their 
own fashion.’* As a balance for this consummate hypo- 
crisy, it ought to be added that Waller found Cromwell 
well acquainted with the Greek and Roman historians, 
which frequently formed a subject of discussion be- 
tweep them. 

Thus elevated to the friendship of the protector, 
Wallel could do no less than write a panegyric upon 
him. It was the [)rice of restitution ; and wliatever 
may be said or thought of his morality, it must be 
granted that his verses, at least, are faultless. He had 
just written upon the young princess in Paris, and ex- 
pressed his ardent wishes for the restoration of the 
royal family ; but he was now in England, under the 
shelter of the commonwealth, and his views were 
■iJianged. The panegyric to the Lord Protector was 
followed by a poem on the Spanish war ; in both of 
which Waller exalted Cromwell above all other heroes 
and statesmen, ancient and modern, and urged upon 
the nation, that they were hound, in gratitude for his 
great services, to confer the title of king upon him, 
Cromwell was known in private to be ambitious of the 
regal dignity, notwithstanding that he affected openly to 
repudiate it ; and it is by no means improbable, that 
these pieces of the slavish but melodious muse were 
preconcerted with a view to try the temper of the peo- 
ple on the subject. The device, however, failed ; for, 
although a deputation was got up to invite him to ac- 
cept the crown, his friends of the army, who w'ere 
known to be averse to it, particularly Fleetw^ood and 
Lambert, counselled him, in the eleventh hour, to refuse. 
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There was much wavering afid solicitude in the whole 
proceeding : the conference was long and anxious ; and 
Cromweirs emotions on the occasion are said to have 
so entirely overcome him^ that he fainted in hjis carriage 
on his way home. 

The charm of these poem^ consists in the extraordi- 
nary ingenuity exhibited in the treatment of the topics 
to which tht7 are addressed — topics which required 
marvellous delicacy in the handling, and which could 
hardly have l)een disposed of with more art than Waller 
employs. He avails himself only of the more promi- 
nent and brilliant points in Croinwells life, evades all 
the questionable acts by which he and his party had 
ascended lo power and kept it, and, in the langua^je of 
poetical fiction, converts the accidental victory over the 
Spaniards at Coles, which Ludlow, ^Velwood, and Sthers 
regarded as the most unfortunate event in tVomwell^s 
career, into such a piece of glory,” that he calls upon 
the people of England to melt down the plate (amount- 
ing to above two millions) which was taken on that oc- 
casion into a crown for the brows of the protector. 

“ liCt jthe rich ore forthwith be melted down, 

And tlie state fix’d by making him a crown. 

With ermine clad, and purple, let him hold 
A royal sceptre, made of Spanish gold.” 

This is explicit enough, at all events ; and it must be 
allowed to Waller that in desiring thus to have the 
stale fixed,” lie paid back to his l)enefactor all the 
homage that the most determined supporter of the new 
order of thihgs could -render. It is true that soon after- 
wards Waller paid court to the Stuarts, desiring to see 
the state fixed ” upon them, as he had just before 
desired to see it fixed in Cromwell ; but it is something 
to his honour, notwithstanding, that he lamented the 
death of the protector, when he had nothing more to ex- 
pect from him, in a strain of such feeling, that all his 
critics have agreed in thinking that in that instance at 
least he was sincere. His accommodating spirit, how- 
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ever, did not escape censupe. His panegyric on Crom- 
well, (the most ^laboured, for its compass, of all his 
'works;) and bis lines on his death, were severely satir- 
ised in a piece called The Panegyric and Storm 
two poetical Epistles by Edmond Waller, Vassal to the 
Usurper, answered by more faithful Subjects to His 
Majesty King Charles II/' This reply to Waller’s 
adulation was printed abroad in quarto in 1(>59, and 
circulated zealously amongst the king's party. But it 
produced no effect. Waller's pliant genius was not to 
be abashed by exposures ; and upon the restoration, 
he waited upon his majesty at court with a copy of 
verses on his happy return," in which he transferred 
to li^s majesty’s honour all the greatness he had already 
bestowed exclusively upon Cromwell, and, before his 
niajesfiy had yet fairly begun to reign, assured him that 

“ Your pow’r and skill 

Make the world’s motion wait upon your will.” 

But it was not possible to make so fine a display upon 
this occasion as upon the former. His majesty had 
done nothing out of which the fertile imagination of the 
yoet could weave a ve^ry striking eulogy : there was not 
^jiuch merit in submitting to sufferings which he could 
neither avert nor mitigate, nor much glory in taking 
possession of a sceptre which there was nobody to con- 
test. Waller had not yet received any obligations from 
his majesty, upon which his willing gratitude could be 
called into play, and all he could do, therefore, was to 
invest the king with imaginary attributes of goodness 
and magnifictnice, transcending, in prospect; the reality 
of all the goodness and magnificence that preceded him. 
Charles, however, was not slow to discover that the con- 
gratulation was inferior to the panegyric, and told 
Waller so on the spot. The poet is said to have re- 
plied, Sir, we poets never succeed so well in writing 


• ThU refe:» to a hyperbolical image at the close of the poem on Croin- 
weirs death, in which Waller supposes the orcan to be so agitated by grief, 
Uiat her sighs swelled the billowi> into a tumult. 
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truth as in fiction.** It waa(| by such arts as these that 
Waller contrived to escape the vengeance of the parlia- 
mentj to secure his property from confiscation, to gain 
the confidence of the protector, and, surviving the ruins 
of the time, to l)ecome in the court of Charles 11. as great 
a favourite as he had formerly been in the court of his 
father. 

All the authorities concur in describing Waller as one 
of the most celebrated wits of the day. This was no 
easy reputation for a man of seventy to sustain in such 
society as comjjosed tlie circle of that licentio6s court. 
The vivacity of his conversation was unflagging; and 
while ISuckingham and, the others indulged freely in 
wine, he, confining himself to water, was equal tft the 
highest pitcli of their festivity. He was the only waler- 
ilriiiker of that roistering company; andSaville ifled to 
say that Ned Waller was the only man in England he 
would allow to sit with him without drinking. Claren- 
don bears frank testimony to his sprightliness, St. Evre- 
mond certifies to his social and poetical renown, and 
Burnet records some of his bon mots. 

Being thus caressed at court, and received with 
marked graciousness by the king. Waller once more^ 
ventured to enter public life. 'I'he convention- parlia-^''''' 
nieiit sat and was dismissed before he resolved upon this 
step ; and it was not until the next parliament, which 
met in March, l66’l, that he became a candidate, ^hen 
he w^as returned for Hastings in Sussex, and afterwards, 
in Uj78, for Chipjung Wycombe. He subsequently 
represented Saltash in the first and only parliament of 
James II., eighty .-four years of age. At this ad- 

vanced period his powers were unimpaired; and Bumet 
says, he was the delight of the house, uttering the 
liveliest things of any among them.” 

Tliroughout the whole of this long parliamentary 
service. Waller continued to take a part in the proceed?- 
ings of , the house. Some of his speeches are preserved 
in the State Trials, and many of them arc alluded to by 
Clarendon, who, although he .had not much reason to 

TOL. I. E 
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speak favourably of him, ^et allows him to have pos- 
sesaed considerable talents in debate, He had been 
nursed in parliaments/* says that writer, where he 
sat when l^e was very young ; and so, when they were 
resumed again, (after a long intermission,) he appeared 
in those assemblies with great advantage, having a 
graceful way of speaking ; and by thinking much upon 
several arguments (which his temper and complexion, 
that; had much of melancholy, inclined him to,) he 
seemed often to speak upon the sudden, when the occa- 
sion liad only ministered the opportunity of saying what 
be had thoroughly considered, which gave a great lustre 
to all he said, which yet was rather of delight than 
weigjit.” IVpys gives an instance of Waller’s speaking 
that** may serve as a brief illustration of the previous 
thirtkiiig *’ alluded to by ('larendon. It was at a con- 
ference between certain members of both houses, which 
took place in the i)ainted chamber on the ]3th May, 
1664, upon the bill for , conventicles, TJic points at 

issue w^eie these'; the lords desired to be relieved from 
having their houses searched by any but the lord-lieute- 
nant of the county; and, upon being found guilty, 
Vislied to be tried only by their peers ; and to a clause 
■rdeclariiig every meeting a conventicle which sliould he 
f*>und doing any thing contrary to the liturgy of the 
church of England, they re<^uired to have added, or 
practice.” The commons replied, that they knew not 
w’hat might hereafter Ik* called the practice of the 
church ; “ and Mr. Waller,” says E\elyn, for their 
privileges, told them how tender their predecessors harl 
been of the privileges of the lords; hut, llow^*vcr, where 
the peace of the kingdom stands in competition with 
them, they apprehend their privileges must givx* place. 
He told them that he thought, if liiey should own ail to 
he the privileges of the lords which might be demanded, 
they should be led like the man (who granted leave 
to his iieigliboflr to pull ofl’ his horse’s tail, meaning 
that li(> could not do it all at once,) that, hair by hair, 
had his horse’s tail pulled off indeed ; so the commons, 
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by granting one thing after {another, might be served by 
the lords/' * Waller s speeches are full of examples of 
this sort of premeditated point ; which cannot#be said 
t(f belong to a high class of eloquence, although fre^ 
quently more effective, by suddenly lighting up the 
ridiculous or false side of a question, than the most 
elaborate argument. Thus, in allusion to the ascend- 
ancy which the duke of York held, against the feelings 
of the people, he said that the house of commons had 
resolved that the duke of York should not reign after 
the king’s death ; but that the king, in opposition to 
them, had resolved that he should reign even in his 
life/’ t And in the debate on the impeachment of lord 
Clarendon, giving vent to a personal resentment against 
tliat nobleman he described bis advice to the kitig in 
tliese terms: I’lie advice given to the king^I look 

upon to be this. To establish a new government : to 
be governed by janizaries instead of parliaments: to 
bav(* a divan, : a great minister of state, instead of 
a vizi(‘r bashau ; a worse plot than tliat of the .Oth No- 
vember. There, if the lords and commons had been 
dcstroye<l, there would have been a succession; but here 
both had been destroyed for ever.” And he wound 
tins severe misrepresentation by calling upon the hou^''' 
to regard (’larendon’s conduct as constructive treason. 
Kee]>ing in view the prominent share Waller took in 
the impeachment, Clarendon’s estimate of Ijis charac- 
ter, and frequent acknowledgments of his talents, must 
be allowed to be in some degree magnanimous. 

The cause assigned for AYallcr’s bitterness on thii. 
ineTnorable occasion, was, that Clarendon, when he was 
chancellor, reiused to set the seal to the grant of the 
provostship of Kton college, which the king bad be- 
stowed on \Valler. 'i'lic grounds of Clarendon’s dissent 
were, that by the statutes of the college, laymen were ex- 
cluded from that office. It is asserted that instances had 
previously occurred in contravention of this rule, in the 


* Pepys, vol. li. 
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reigns of Sllizabetb, Jame^l., and Charles I. ; Imt it is 
certain that after Clarendon*s banishment, when the pro- 
vostsh^) happened again to fall vacant, and Waller again 
applied fot^^the appointjnent, the question was argued for 
three days before the privy council, and decided against 
'VValler,the Act of Uniformity requiring that the provosts 
should receive iiij-titution as for a parsonage in the diocese 
qf the bishop of Lincoln. There is good reason, therefore, 
for concluding that Clarendon’s decibion was correct ; 
and that the instances of lay provosts were violations of 
the law, and not legal precedents. 

This office of ])ruvost was the only one ’^Ualler ever 
sought at the hands of government. lie had “ set his 
liear^ upon the place and lost it, as he lost Sacharissa, 
hut^")ot without making a more manly struggle for suc- 
cess, ^The quiet, scholastic retreat would have exactly 
suited liis indolent nature, lie might have enjoyed 
sucli distinctions as the magistracy or a lieutenancy 
could have conferred upon bun ; but he decliiicd them 
because he did not like the troublesome duties they 
would have entailed. Disappointed of the object of his 
ambition, he gradually retreated 1‘rom the stage of pub- 
he affairs, filling his leisure hours with the study of 
^jroetry, which he continued to cultivate to the last. 

Shortly after the accession of James II., the poet, 
now past fourscore, wrote a piece entitled A Frerngv, of 
the Ihuinf the Turkish Empire, which he presented to 
the king on his birthday. 11 is majesty, says his biogra- 
pher^, treated him with kindness ; and one afternoon, 
desiring lord Sunderland to desire him to wait upon 
him, he took him into his closet, and pointing to a par- 
ticular picture, asked him how he liked it: Sir,” re- 
plied Waller, my eyes are dim, and 1 know not who 
it is.” The king then informed him that it was the 
princess of Orange, w'hen Waller exclaimed, that she 

• Waller’s Life, quotwl before As Dr. Johnson derived bis materials 
chiefly from the anon>inuus author alluded to, all of the personal anet;doU'S 
derived from that source are embodied m his life of the : but that 
olrouiYUtanoe does not suggest a sutiicicnt reason for omitting them here. 
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was like the p:reatest woman iin the world. Who do 
you call so?” inquired his majesty. Queen Eliza- 
beth,” was the answer. 1 wonder, Mr. W aller,” said 
thf king, you should think so ; hut I must confess 
she had a wise council.” '^And, sir,” retorted Waller, 
did you ever know a fool choose a wise one ? ” The 
same writer gives us another of his pertinent sayings in 
his old age. The king, hearing that he was about to 
marry his daughter to Dr. Birch, sent him a message 
to the effect, that he was surprised he would think of 
marrying his daughter to a falling cliurch, when Waller 
tartly answered, the king does me very great harm, 
to take notice of my private affairs ; but T have lived 
long enough to observe, that the falling church ha^ got 
a irirk of rmnq ngaht/* It was supposed that wSler 
was in the secret of the revolution, because he used to 
say, that “ the king wouhl be left while a whale upon 
the strand but any man of discernment, whose atten- 
tion was drawn to the signs of the times, might have 
made a similar predictioft, without deserving much credit 
for sagacity. 

Old age was now fast accumulating upon the poet^ 
the common omens of mortality. He purchased a small 
estate at C’oleshill, where he was horn, desirous of end-' 
ing his life on the spot where it began ; for, to use his 
own touching w^ords, he should be glad, he SJiid, to ftie 
J\kr the stagy when' he iras roased ! This wish, how- 
ever, was not granted him. His mind had for some 
time been prejiaring for tlie change wdiich was near at 
hand, and his religious poems may be received as evidence 
of the tranquil resignation of his sjiirit, and of the 
wonderful clearness of judgment he preserved to the 
end. These jiocms, however criticism may decide upon 
their merits in other respects, have at least this pre- 
vailing beauty, that they are replete with a sincere piety, 
exquisitely mellowed into happy forms of expression. 
The versification exhibits the same care he was always 
accustomed to bestow upon his lines, and the design of 
the whole is more lofty and comprehensive than any he 
K 3 
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had ever attempted before./ The poem entitled BwinS 
Love is the most considerable of his productions ; and 
that he should have planned such an undertaking at the 
close of so long a life, and executed it with so miRh 
success, is a remarkable and, perhaps, unparalleled 
example of the triumph of mind over bodily decline. 
The verses designed as the last^ verses in the hook are 
singularly pathetic and impressive, and were written 
when he was almost blind : — 

“ When we for age could neither read nor write, 

The subject made us able to endite.” 

Dr. Johnson appears to* think indiflcrcntly of the sacred 
poems ; but as his opinion of them is founded upon 
a theory which all men will adopt or reject agreeably to 
their own conceptions of the fitness of such themes for 
poetry, it cati influence only those wh6 believe that re- 
ligious contemplations ought to he confined to prose. 
As a canon of criticism it is worthless, and is lefntcd 
by the Bible. 

’W^aller w^as at Beaconsfield when the symjjtoms of the 
jmilady which chiefly aftectedhim, a swelling in the kgs, 
increased so rapidly that it was deemed advisable to con- 
“*sult sir (diaries Scarborough, the king's physician, then 
at Windsor. M'allcr made his last journey to tlu royal 
residence on this melancholy errand; and entreating sir 
(diaries, as an ohl friend, to he plain with him as to the 
meaning of the swelling, sir Charles answered, ^Chy, 
sir, your blood wdll run no longer." d’he poet received 
Iris sentence -with composure, repeated some hues fiom 
Virgil, and prepared to put Iris house in order.'’ ('ail- 
ing his children round him, In? received the sacrament 
from the hands of his sou-in-law, Dr. Birch, and w'as so 
clear in his memory and consciousness, that he made a 
profound profession of his faith, ami recalled an incident 
that had occurred some years liefore at court, when he 
chided the duke of Buckingham for talking profanely, 
telling him that he was H great deal older than his grace, 
and that lie had heard more arguments in favour of atheism 
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than ever his grace had ; he had lived long enough 
to see that there was nothing in them^ and so he hoped 
his grace would. In this resigned spirit he died on the 
2 1 St of October, 1687^ «t the great age of 82, and was 
buried with his ancestors in the churchyard of Beacons- 
field. Several epitaphs contended the honour of marking 
his grave ; but a Latin inscription, wTitten by Mr. Rymer, 
historiographer royal, was adopted for his monument. 

He left behind him a numerous family, bequeathing 
his estate to his second son Edmund, the eldest being a 
person of weak mind. His third son, William, was a 
merchant in London ; his fourth, T)r. Stephen W aller, 
became an eminent civilian, and was created one of the 
commissioners for the union of the two kingdoms^* and 
of his fifth, no account lias been preserved. Ed'fbund 
Waller, the heir alike to his fortune and his geiitus, af- 
terwards represented Agmoudesham iu parliament ; and, 
declining to connect himself with either the court or the 
country party, became the head of that floating minority 
which was called the flying squadron. lie accepted the 
eoniinishions of the peace and the lieutenancy w'hich his 
father had refused, joined the sect of the Quakers towards 
the close of his life, and, dying without issue, willed tdc 
estate* to his naiiicsake and nepliew, the eldest son of h**' 
brother Stephen. In addition to these sons, there were 
eight daugliters, three of whom were married, and one 
was a dwarf. "J'he family continued to n'turn members 
to pailiameiit downi to the latter part of the last century. 

So much has been written ution the poems of Waller, 
and they are so familiar to all English readers, that 
nothing need he added to the occasional observations 
scattered through these memorials of his life. He will 
a]w^a)s be remembered as the first refiner, not merely of 
the diction, but of the ihythm, of English poetry, and 
will always be read with pleasure for the liquid sweet- 
ness of his versification. Tope, wdiose ear for the music 
of w^ell-balanced measures was almost infallible, said that 
AValler, Spenser, and DrydfH, were his favourites (in 
that order) until he was twelve years old, and ,tbat 

K 4 
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Waller was remarkable for, what the Homans called ro- 
tunditas oerauum for which he knew no English 
word. So highly did he estimate the purity of Waller s 
language, that in planning a dictionary designed to be 
authoritative for English writers, he selected Waller as 
one of the examples in the choice of poetical diction. 
La Fontaine, Bayle, and St. Evremond eulogised his 
works, and Voltaire compared him to Voiture, to whom 
he considered him superior. Nearly all his poems are 
short, and upon temporary occasions ; and the best proof 
of their intrinsic charm is, that their popularity has 
outlived the interest of their subjects. 

W^allcr attempted to remodel the “ Maid’s Tragedy” of 
Beanmovil and Fletcher for the stage, and substituted a 
new^act oi' his own for tlic last of the original, the rc- 
presen'tatioii of wliieh was prohibited by Charles II. 
But tlie experiment only betiayed his incapacity for the^ 
drama. The tragic scene became a turgid burlesque in 
his hands. He fell into a similar mistake in translating 
the first act of Corneille’s ‘‘.Tompey,” not only commit- 
ting some unaccountable verbal errors, hut overlaying by 
false refinements the true spirit of his author. His 
§enius was not strong enough for such undertakings, 
Maud was great only when it was employed upon small 
things. I'liat illttborafa which a former critic 

assigns as tht distinguishing characteristic of ('icero’s 
prose, lias been applied by Fentim with propriety to 
Waller’s poetry. 

. Of his political chaiacler enough has been urged in 
the delineation of his political conduct. If a man can 
be said to possess any principle, who is utterly destitute 
of firinne-sS, and ready to purchase his security at any 
sacrifice, perhaps Ur. Jolinson is justified in saying that 
he was habitually and fleliberately a friend to monarchy. 
But if monarchy had no better friends, it would be in a 
sorry plight, ^Ve must divorce the politician from the 
poet, if we would pronounce the name of Edmund Waller 


* Spcncc'3 Anecdotes. 
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with respect. Happily the strife of parties commits few 
records to posterity ; while poetry, addressed to the uni- 
versal sympathies of mankind, is indestructible. Let 
Waller's insincerity, cowardice, and slavish'^yco'phancy 
perish in his ashes, because they belonged to the grosser 
part of his being ; and let nothing of him survive but 
his poetry, its divine and spiritual essence. ' 
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( 1 G 08 — 1674.) 

There are so many biographies of Milton, that an 
apology would necessary for attempting a new one, 
if his life could be omitted in a work of this kind.* 
It sometimes happens, liowever, that when a great 
nuu^oer of writers employ themselves upon the same 
subject, the desire of avoiding the beaten track, carries 


• The biograplitcs of Mil ton extant, exceed in ninnlirr lho«e of .inv other 
Enirhsh luict I iKU'pendeiuly of the lives in VVofHl’s Fat.ti Ovoniensis (the 
earliest m point ol date}, in the Biographia IJntaiiniea (written by Dr. 
Nicholls), in Aikin, Chalmers, and the rest of thet>K)graphiraldictioiianos, 
were are several iiariatives, either published separately or attached to dit- 
ferent Editions of his works It wdl save repeated lefereiices to these au- 
thorities in the ensuing pages, to eiuimerate the principal birgraphies here. 
Ihc memoir upon which all the rest are chiefly founded, is ihatwhirh 
was w’ritton by Edward Philijis, the poet’s nejdu'w, who lived in hl^ hou'«p, 
*fc.nd was well informed upon all the cireunistaiices be relates : ed l(»i»4, 
Tolaiid’h Life of Milton, was published in a foho edition of Milton’s woiki, 
IhyS ; and alterward^ in fivo, IGW), eontaiiimg, amongsl other curious thnigs, 
lolarid’s speculations upon the autlior.'>hij> at “ loon E^silike,” winch a])- 
^•ared, wuli his own consent, in Jfaylo's l)iclionarv, art. Milton Tafe liy 
I'etitoij, 17‘i7 IVok’s Memoir of Milton, containing some new facts, but 
«llj and impertinent in cnticism, 1740. Dr. Jiirch-s J.ilc ol "Vliltmi, 170o, 
valuable for its research, and for having first drawn to light Milton’s MhS. 
at C'ainbiiiige A life by bishop Newton, 2d edit nikJ. KichardbOii, the 

S ainter, aNo wTotc a lafe of Milton, which is not of ttiUcIi value. Dr. 
Ohnson's life was the next, and it was rapidly followed by anntfier by 
Hiiyley, designed in an atjectionate spirit to iitutraiise th'e asperity of 
Job n son ; which was .suceeedtsi by a Meinoo by Dr. Simmonds, an in- 
teinpciate and extravagant protluctiou ; «'U'd aiiutliei by 'loiiit, to whose in- 
defatigable researches w'P :irp indebted tor many minute facts that had 
previously escaped The Uev John Mitford subsequently publialird a new 
Life of Milton, ni the Aidine cditiun of the J*octs, chiefly remarkable for 
its accuracy and qinet spnit of investigation ; another life (with a strong 
political bias) ap[ieateil by WiMiain Carpente.' j and tlie last was by sir 
Lgerton Hrydes. att.ichod to €iii edition of the poems, iti six volumes, ly.*!,*!, 
a memoir irregular and ducursive, but not wanting in good tcelnig and 
good taste. In addition to all thisc lives (thedalcf of winch are not given 
throughout in the above list in the original editions), are various inculental 
notices, which may bo traced, through the Hehquia* Wottomana*, "War- 
fou*« notes on the juvenile poems, Itentlev’s annotations, and a multitude 
of miscellarieouH pyblicatioris which, eontrilmting singly but little, yet con- 
stitute on the whole a greater quentity of suggestions limn, perhaps, ran 
be discovered lu our literature jm reference to any other wiiter except 
Shakspeare. 



them into unexplqr^ recsesies, where something newj 
either in fact or specnlatfon, is almost sure 16 be found * 
and he who comes last, has at least the advantage of 
being able to combine into one view whatever is original 
in each. It may also bfi remarked^ that the public 
seldom r^d: all such biographies ; and; selecting one for 
some peculiar qualities of excellence, suffer the rest, 
whatever their merits may be, gradually to fall into 
oblivion. This is especially the case With the life of 
Milton which has been monopolised in the favourite 
paiges of Dr. Johnson. *But the pr^erence thus con- 
ceded to the style of the biographer, is manifestly in- 
jurious to the fame of the poet ; for, of all similar 
compositions in our language, Johnson's biograpjjyr of 
Milton is thh most bigot tecl, ungenerous, and untrue. 
“He admih him into his ‘Lives of the Poets,"* says a 
distinguished writer, “ with a reluctant and churlish 
welcome ! ” * A similar observation will apjdy to 
Milton’s critics, who are still more numerous tliau his 
biographers. Addison and Joluiboii (who did little 
more than embody Addison’s criticism in his own more 
magnificent diction) are alone popularly referred to as 
expositors of Milton’s poetry, as if such men as HaKlitt 
and Cliaiiuing had never written. It may he asserted, 
therefore, that there exist abundant materials for con- 
structing a new narrative, which sliall present some 
i'eatures of interest, not collecleil into any former bio- 
graphy. Put, a]>art from all these considerations, the* 
subject itself is inexhaustible. 

Tlie family of John Milton has been traced back 
only to his grandfather, who was keeper of the forest 
of Shotover, and a zealous papist, and whp disinherited 
liis son for embracing the reformed faith. Of his 
earlier progenitors nothing more is on record than that 
they held estates at Milton in Oxfordshire, which they 


'I- TId/lilt — Lretnres on fhr Enf^lish Pools, IS 18 Cowper is to havfi 
lH'(’n fio ofVoiKlod wiili Jithii'ionMjito of that ftftfr reading the half 

ot it, and noting liis obji'ctioiib in the margin, he threw away the book. 
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lost in the wars of the Roegs. 1 1 is father , who had 
been educated at Oxford, being ^thrown upon his own 
resources, adopterl the laborious profession of a scrivener, 
married a Uiy of good family and took a house in 
Bread- street, London t, where the poet was horn on 
the 9th of beceinfx*r, ]608. Of this marriage there 
was issue also, Christopher, who, studying the law, 
rose to knighthood, and was made a baron of the Ex- 
chequer, under king James; and Anne, who*. was 
married to Mr. Philips, secondary in the crown office, 
and who was the mother of the poet of that name. 

The education of John iVlilton was conducted with 
great care. A private tutor was provided for him at 
homt^uivler whom he made so rapid a progress, that 
he was ]>lace(l at an early age in St. Paul’s school. 
His application at tliis ])eriod w^as intense. The course 
of his studies embraced the usual classical authors, 
phllosojihy, mathematics, and poi‘try ; in all of which 
his proficiency wa« considered so remarkable, that one 
of his commentators declares, he ’was a man in his 
childl^ood.”:}; His principal delight was poetry, esjie- 
cially the ‘^smooth elegiac poets,” whom, from reading, 
he soon came to imitate.}) Ills studious habits at this 
tender age, not only impaired his health then, but laid 
the seeds of that malady which ultimately darkened the 
close of his life. He tells us — (it is one of the 
charms of jNIiltoii’s writings, that they reveal to us 
incidentally numerous traits of himself, his character, 
and his life) — that he rarely went to bed before mid- 


* According to rhiUp'.., the hilly to ii Welsh fartiilv, aifll her 

name was r.ision, which on acrount of tii. ncarnRt.s of Philips’ relfxtioiiship 
to her, has been umviihalJy adopted ^oit .t is necessary to obserie, (hat 
Wood (who had abo good opportunities ot obtaomig udonnatnm) says that 
she was descended from tlic nratlnl.awK of Lanc ishirr, and that Peck says 
thaft she was n Haughtun of Ilaiighton Tower in L.iiicabhirc. The fact is 
unimportant : her grcMtcpt ho.iour,wUs not her own birth, but her son’s. 

f MilbnPs father put up m front of his house thp sign of a spread eagle 
blazoned, argent, witli two beads guled, legged and beaked sable. The 
only interaat attached lo tins circumslanee is, that such wore the arms 
With which John M'lton used to seal hi*, letters. His small .silver seal, we 
are infornjed by the Jlev. Mr. Mitford, w.as in the po68e.ssion of the late 
Dr, Disney. 

1 Morhoft, - 

) See Milton’s prose works — Apology for^Smcctymnus, 
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uightj which, added to frequent head-aches, was the 
first ruin of his eyes, that w’ere weak from child- 
hood. Ills devotion to literature began with the very 
dawn of his faculties. ^ j 

Fortunate in the choice of his tutors, he profited 
largely by their zeal, commemorating his attachment to 
them in some of his earliest poems, which were written 
in Latin. At seventeen he w^as admitted a pensioner 
of C’lnist*s college, ('ambridge, under Mr. William 
Chappel, and distinguished himself above all his con- 
temporaries by the excellence of his exercises, w’hich 
discovered not only a rich imagination, but an extent 
of learning which at his age could not fail to have 
surprised Ids teacliers. lie was so well skilled in I^tin, 
tliat oven at^ fifteen years of age he had already tfan- 
sceiulcd, in the jmrity of his compositions, all former 
attempts of Englishmen to write in that language. 
Although Latin w\as sedulously cultivated in the reign 
of Elizabeth, there were no instances of successful 
versification. The utmost that had been accomplished, 
was to write clear and flowdiig prose, and in that Roger 
Ascham excelled. Dr. Johnson, who grudges Milton 
every concession extorted by his genius, and who, to* 
reduce the marvel of his “ vernal fertility,” as he calls 
it, reminds tlie reader that Milton uses the date of fif- 
leeii till he is sixteen, as if he ought to have subscribed 
fifteen and so many months to his juvenile poems, ac- 
knowledges that there w^as nothing Avorthy of notice in 
the way of Latin poetry before the elegies of Milton, 
except, pvrhaptij Alabaster’s ‘‘Roxana;" and observes, 
that whenever 11 addon or Ascham attempted verse, they 
only provoked derision. This evidence may safely be 
relied upon, for it is that of a very unwilling witness. 

It appears, that for some reason, which has not tran- 
spired, Milton was rusticated from college. The fact 
itself is alluded to in some verses he addressed to his 
friend Charles Deodate; and is confirmed by a calumni- 
ous insinuation, which was afterwards cast upon him, that 
he spent his youth in licentiousness; which licentiousness 
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was assumed from the circumstance of his banishment. 
The frequent references Milton makes to the defects of 
university education (which had previously occupied the 
thoughts qf Cowl^)i^indicate the strength of his ob- 
jections to the whw course pursued in the colleges ; and 
probably out of tlies^. arose the causes which 

led to his temporary reiilairtflht. He disliked the for- 
malities of that sort of academical discipline which 
checks the spirit without improving the mind; and 
having a natural repugnance to restraint, he resisted it. 
The issue of this struggle was the infliction of corporal 
punishment, an indignity which may be supposed to have 
roused his nature into open rebellion, and to have pro^ 
duced that sentence which, Ixdng unconnected with any 
moTcil (1 'liriqneneies, cannot he considered a degrada- 
tion.^ It is quite certain, however, that he returned 


* Th<* cauhe of Milton’s nisticatuHi hix< been variously sptriilated upon 
by (hfri-rtjnt writoris, One flunks ir mijfht bavp originated in “ some pn- 
vato cli.ilk'ngt{,’' because Milton, in his Drjensio srcuitda, says that he un- 
derstood the use ot a sword, (wliicli he altciwards bv the w ly, turned to 
account in hk academy, winch included the “instruciion ot youth in all 
aitfi 'rnd exercises, uivd and mdil,ir\,”) and that he knew how to rcKont 
an affront from men of the mrist athletic constitution Another assigns it 
to inteinpcraie habit*, wliu h Mdlon expressly denies, and which, of all 
'men, was least likely to be tine of him. The most jirobable cause, and that 
upon which the majority of his biofnaphcrs are agreed, was that haughty 
consciuusneso. ol great powers whicli icodcred him impatient ot contiol 
Tint thf* corporal pumslinicnt intlieted upon this proud student, although 
II cannot Ik‘ said to bo involved in greatei obscuritv, has given occasion to 
a greater controversy Dr Johnson, witlumt liaviug any .'intbority for it, 
extracts fioni liis lines to Ifeodate a strong suspicion that Milloii suifoied 
this indigmf) Througliout all .subse(|uenl Im)gr.if)bic8 tins '«ii«:picion has 
been distilled with more m less eflervescerice of zeal, one Wkiyor the other. 
Some biograjiliers reject if allogctliei , and sir Egerto* lirydges, with an eii- 
thusnisin v.Jiich is cieuitable to Ins taste, though not to hi* research, says 
that '■ it la absurd to construe It ;tlie allusion ii> the verses') to have been 
corporal punishment ” Vet, however rebict.trit we may he to bcheve the 
story, there can hardly exot any reasonable doubt of ifs truth. Johnson, 
it appears, by the meie instinct of hi lU-will to Milton, stiuck upon an 
unpleasant tact, which lie coiilessed'y ^-ould not sustain bv any rf'corded 
proofs. Ot the tact ilselt we have sidhcient evulencejn Warton’s “ Life and 
Hemams ol Dean llaihursi,” puhinhed in the jcarlTol Amongst other 
interesting paitifMilars related in that woik, Warton informs us, that . in 
the Ashmoioan Museum there is one ot Aubrey’s MSS, which is veiy 
furious and valuable, .md little known, rontaiinng an arc mint of eclebrated 
Kiigbsh writers, especndly the poets, with many of whom Aubrey was in- 
timately accjuainted. 'I'his MS was lent to Wood. wiiiMi he was wiiting 
the Athena?, which i« fitteoted bv a note from Wood to Aubrey, inserted in 
a blank leaf, 'I'hc whole of Wood's memoir of Milton m the Athena; 
(the first that apjieared in print) was dcnvecVfrom this MS , and Aubrcy,left 
a mniiorandura complaining of the way in which Wood .dealt with tlie 
MS. while it was in his possession. Warton iiisiiectcd it, and compared it 
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to the university, that in l()28 he became a bachelor 
of arts, and took out the degree of master of arts in 
16'32. Dr. Johnson says that there 'Ms. reason to sus- 
pect that he was regarded in hi8M30)|^e with^ no great 
fondness/’ and that "he left thejpiversity with no 
kindness for its institutio%v^^at^'flither by the inju- 
dicious severity of his goVeirii^f «, or his own captious 
perverseness.” Upon what testimony these statements 
rest, we are not informed ; but w^c have Milton's own 
authority that tliey are false. In the Apology for 
Smvrtyrnnus be acknowledges with a grateful mind the 
more than ordinary favour and respect which he found 
above any of bis equals from those courteous and learned 
men, the fellows of that college wherein he spent some 
years, "who," he observes, "at my parting, after 1 lliud 
taken two degrees, as the maimer is, signified many 
ways, bow much better it would content them that I 
would stay, as by many letters full of kindness and loving 
respect, both before that time and long after, 1 w-as 
assured of their singular good affection towards me.*" 
If Milton’s veracity must be questioned as to the feel- 
ings of others, 1 know not by what right it can be 
challenged as to his own. 

It was the desire of MiJtojfs father that his son should 
take holy ordcis; and Milton himself was at first in 


with t)u* Ilk* bv Wood, and found tliat the Kitlpr had omitted fioveral cir- 
cum‘'laijcp'>, oiii* of wliK-li he* in'‘tai'uo'5, that MtUon was nctualli/ vuluppi'd 
hi/ Ih- Thomas J{iu)ihiti(^(\ f/uisirr oj ('hitsf',s v'fitli he U'as at 

Ciiiiiln Tfita k'avfh the iiuviiung of flu* dusputed lineb no longer open 
to ^peculaiion * 

Nrc dun /ihrt tmna^ prrfcnr magistri, 

Cu'leiaqiH' ingeiiio non subeunda moo. 

The imblication of Wartou'*. Life of Dean IJathurst ib referred in the King, 
lint , m a note toTolaiid’N life, wliere thebe circuinsUmces are detailed. 
Wartoii’s pamiihlet aiipe.ired in ItLl, at the time the last voIuiiun of the 
lliog. Jirit U'^'blihlicd in IfiJ.!) were preparing for the pres', wlueh will 
perliaps explain why the fact was |iiot embodied in the Life of Milfoil in 
that work, the volume eontaimng it having ]»iol)ahly been already pnuttKf, 
Milfoil, there it, re.^^>otl to believe, was one of the last students m om uni- 
versities who suffered the humiliating punisliment. 

* Johnson extracts a part of this passage, and, with incredible malignity, 
mutilates it by oiimfsion. 
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favour of that profession ; but as his mind expanded, 
and he enlarged the vast circle of his acquisitions, he 
abandoned the intention, resolving not to limit his future 
life to aip^ of the professions. Ilis motives for this 
resolution were twofold ; he objected to the restraint 
which the churclf would have put upon his cultivation 
of ])oetry, towards which his soul yearned from the 
beginning ; and he thought it better to prefer a ‘^blame- 
less silence/’ to the “ sacred office of speaking under 
obligations that might have pressed upon his conscience. 
His fitness for the ministry, so far as the study of divi- 
nity was concerned, is sufficiently evinced even in his 
earliest poems, liis translations from the Psalms, his beau- 
tiful W/uin on fhr (which Johnson passes over 

in^srntely silence), and others; hut he was too deeply 
imprl^ssctl with the responsibility of the office to under- 
take if until he had thoroughly examined his own incli- 
nations, and been wholly prepared to subscribe, not only 
to the articles, but to the forms of tlic‘ church. His 
father was at first displeased with this temper of virtu- 
ous reluctance ; hut ultimately consenting to his son’s 
view^s, was re^iaid for his indulgence by a Latin poem 
* (which has been exquisitely translated by f'owper), in 
which he excuses himself for bis love of poetry by 
reminding his father of his own passion for music, the 
associate art. (•owper has rendered this with such elo- 
quent simplicity, that the passage alluded to may be 
accepted almost as a part of Milton's autobiography. 

“ Nor then persist, J pray thee, '‘till to slight 
Till.' sacred nine, and to imagine vain 
And useless powers, by vdioni inspired, thyself 
Art skilful to assocLite verse with airs 
ILirmonioiis, and ti' give the human voice 
A thousand undulations, heir by right 
Indisputable oi Arioii’s fame. 

Now say, wnat wonder is it, if a son 
Of thine delight in verse ; if so conjoined 
In close affinity, we sympathise 
In social arts, and kindred studies sweet ? 
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Such distribution of himself to us * ^ 

Was Phoebus* choice ; thou hast thy gift, and I 
Mine also ; and between tis we receive, 

Father and son, the whole inspiring God.’^ 

The musical talente of his father mjist have been of a 
high order, for he was not only a performer, but ex- 
celled in composition ; some of his pieces being yet to 
be found in the musical libraries. The entertainments to 
which Milton was accustomed at his father's house, and 
his own early love of theatricals, are cited as evidences 
against his adoption of the strict and austere principles 
of the puritans in his youth : but there is no ground 
for supposing, that if he had not then wholly embraced 
the habits of the puritans, he had committed himself to 
any other religious sect or party. His love qf the 
theatre was only a form of his love of poetry, and hjs 
opportunities of enjoying were scanty. Nor dees it 
appear that he entered int<? the musical recreations of 
his father’s circle ; on the contrary, after leaving col- 
lege, and returning to the villa* at Horton, near Coin- 
brook, on the borders of Buckinghamshhe and Middle- 
sex (to which place his father hail retired upon a com-®> 
potency), he devoted his whole time to a course of un- 
remitting study in the (ireck and Latin authors. His 
first tutorj Young, was a puritan, and may be presumed 
to have made some impression upon the mind of his 
pupil ; and as we find him at college urging objections 
to the discipline of a university, and even to church 
government, it must be concluded that his opinions 
were gradually taking that direction from his boyhood, 
which the civil war ultimately confirmed. 

A residence of five years in his father's house pre- 
pared him for the great labours of his life, by enabling 
him to complete his investigations in history, philoso- 
phy, and poetry, and to nurture his genius in a grateful 
scholastic retirement. It was in this interval that he pro- 

• The house was taken down nearly twenty year* ugo.^Sifmniondt. 

VOL. 1. L - 
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duced the*^‘ComuB/* L' Allegro/' '' II Penseroso/' and 
Lycidas*" If we may refer to Ovid the models of his 
Latin epistles, we shall not so easily discover in antiquity 
the protofypes of these magnificent poems. Perhaps, 
the most satisfactory test of the originality of Comus/* 
is to be found in the contradictory speculations of re- 
condite criticism. Dr. Johnson derives it from the 
“Circe” of Homer; another annotator suspects that it 
was taken from the “ Comus ** of Erycius Puteanus ; a 
third asserts that the plan was evidently borrowed from 
George Peele's “Old Wives' Tale; " Thyer detects the 
moral in the “ Table of Cebes ; " and Warton, whose 
discriminating notices must not, theicfore, be rejected, 
d»Jovers likenesses to Fletcher and Shakspeare, and 
tracai the superstitions of the forest to some descrip- 
tions of the desert of Lop in the voyages of Marco 
Polo. These conjectures cannot all be correct; and 
it would be difficult to read “Comus” with attention (if 
it were possible to read it heedlessly), and not arrive at 
the conclusion that they arc all wrong. Perhaps, there 
never was a poem in which the identity of a single and pc- 
k culiarmind — stored with classical lore, and strengthened 
by profound meditation in the solitudes of nature — was 
more obvious. Other poets might have written “ L’ Al- 
legro” and “ 11 Penseroso,” although no poet has written 
any thing approacjiing to them — but, w^hile Spenser 
might have supplied some parts, and Shakspeare more, it 
is doubtful if any one but Milton could have written the 
whole of “ Comus. ” It is not merely the production of 
such profuse miracles of beauty as are crowded into the 
mazes of this marvellous wo»’k, but that greater miracle 
than all, — their perfect and harmonious combination, — 
that constitutes its sui passing excellence. It exhibits 
the airy and voluptuous images of a vision blended 
into a lyrical drama of human interest. In consum- 
mate and sustained versification^ in e:tuberance of imagin- 
ation, in pure sentiment, picturesque truth, and felicitous 
diction, “Comus” must be regarded as the germ of 
“Paradise Lost.” V et neither this poem, nor L'Allegro,’^ 
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nor II Penseroso/* nor any of Milton’s minor pieces 
were popular amongst his contemporaries. They were 
little read in his own lifetime ; and, indeed, so little 
known afterwards, that Pope imitated tffem freely 
without acknowledgment, in the belief that they were 
buried in that lumber of the old poets which the mul- 
titude at large rarely troubled themselves to inquire 
about. doinus,” which was printed in the first instance 
without the author’s name, was published in a volume 
with the other short poems in lt)45, and did not reach 
a second edition for nearly thirty years afterwards, when 
the Paradise Lost” began to draw curiosity upon the 
author. Cowley and the other metaphysical poets 
engrossed the public so completely, that Milton fhiled 
to make any suitable impression upon a taste so Artifi- 
cial and obstinate. He was of so little note as a poet, 
until the appearance of his great epic, which was print- 
ing when Cowley was on his deathbed, that Evelyn^ 
who mixed largely with society, and was in the midst 
of the circles most likely to echo the reputation of 
every distinguished writer, mentions hun but once in 
his Diary, an<l then only in a contemptuous passing al-» 
lusion to f/i(U Milton, who wrote for the regicides!”* 
The masque of Coinus” was written by Milton at the 
request of Lawes, the composer, who taught music in 
the family of the carl of Bridgewater, under whom 
Milton’s father held his house at Horton. There was 
excitement and temptation enough in the subject, and 
in the associations of the Bridgewater family, to inspire 
the poet. Drydeii informs us, and Pope confirms the 
tradition, that Milton was an imitator (they confound 
enthusiasm with imitation, and must have meant that 
he was a passionate lover) of Spenser in his youth ; 


• Milton was scarcely known when CowW was at the height of his re- 
putation ‘ nor, indeed, for some time after. I<ord ('larerulon, we have 
already seen, declared tliat Cowley had in Ins day “ taken a flight alwe 
all men in poetrj and Dennis, lu hjs Familiar Letttrs, says, “ Never any 
jKiet le/t a greater reputation behind him than Mr. Cowley, while Milton 
remained obscure, and known hut to a few , but your grace knows very 
well that the great reputation ol Cowley did nut continue half a century, 
Vnd that Milton’s is now on the pinnacle of the temple of Fame.” 

L 2 
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and it may, therefore, be* taken for granted that bis 
delight in the composition of this masque for Ludlow 
castle was in no slight degree enhanced by the fact 
that the cduntess of Derby, the mother-in-law of the 
earl of Bridge watqj, was Alice Spenser, the relative and 
patroness of the author of die Faerie Queen.” The 
circunistance upon which Comus” is founded, was an 
incident tliat occurred to the lady Alice Egertoii, the earl’s 
daughter, in passing through Haywood forest, where 
she was benighted ; an incident which has been so fre-- 
quently repeated, that it is familiar to every body. 

Coinus” was acted at Ludlow castle by the lady Alice 
Egertpu (the heroine of the fact as w’^ell as the masque), 
thejord Brackley, and Mr. Thomas Eger ton, who also 
lost their way in the forest upon the same occasion. 
The patronage of this noble family was the first recog- 
nition that was taken of Milton’s genius. But it did 
not last long. The feuds of the royalists and the 
puritans broke up their friendship, and he derived no 
farther advantages from the house of Bridgewater. * 
L’Allegro” and II Ponseroso” are, perhaps, to the 
.ivorld at large, the most familiar of Milton’s poems. It 
may be said of them, that they produce increased pleasure 
at every fresh perusal ; that we can always discover new 
reasons for liking them, even after we think we have 
exhausted them ; and that they impress themselves un- 
awares upon the memory, so vivid and choice are the 
images and the diction. I'hey are exquisite specimens of 
tliat doric delicacy” which sir Henry \rotton ascribes 
to the songs and odes of Comus.’’ It is suggested 
by Warton, that Milton owed some obligation to Burton’s 

Anatomy of Melancholy,” in the treatment of the 
subjects ; a conjecture which will 1 k^ found to be highly 


* Thp Egprtons were, bv marnagr-, eolieirR of the blood of the royal 
races of Tudor and Plantamenet , .inii in later times the name ofBndpe- 
water has been di^tini,ui8hed by other memorable cjieumstaiices -the 
canals and the treat!' es. The lady 4^ce Egerton — the lady in Comus — 
was married to the earl ut Carbury, who protected Jeremy Taylor at his 
house in Cermarthenshire durnig the troubles. Jeremy Taylor has ex- 
<]uibitely jiourtrayed her character in a KTinon on her death. Her sister 
lady Mary, was married to the celebrated lord Herbert^of Cherbury. 
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probable, by a reference to that quaint and learned book. 
Peck, who betrays some very fantastical notions about 
poetry in his life of Milton, calls these pieces by the 
strange titles of ‘‘ Homo L* Allegro, or the Isftans," and 
Homo II Penseroso, or the cogita^/' In the same 
vagrant way be speaks about " Lycidas,” an elegy on the' 
death of Mr. Ki^g, a young college friend of Milton’s, 
who was drowned on bis passage from Chester to 
Ireland. The irregularity of the rhymes in Lycidas*’ 
he discovers to be an intentional, but secret, attempt to 
exhibit a canon of music. This very odd supposition 
is explained by drawing a bowline from rhyme to 
rhyme ; the rhymes constituting the chords in the bar. 
This sort of criticism could be pardonable only i^a 
writer who favours us with stage directions for,*^‘ Pa- 
radise Lost,” and who infers from the following lines— 

“ As in an organ, from one Idast of wind, 

To many a row of })ipes the souiicl-board breathes,” — 


that Milton could take an organ to pieces, clean it, and 
put it together again with his own hands ! * 

The countess of Derby, who was an excellent judge* 
of poetry, the Amaryllis of Spenser's Colin Clout ^s 
come home again,** and celebrated also in an epigram 
of Harrington’s on her marriage to the Lord Chancellor, 
extended her favours to Milton on this auspicious oc- 
casion, and the Arcades " was the result, l^his ly- 
rical fragment appears to have been written at her 
desire; and was probably composed at her house at 
Hareficld, where it formed part of a’ dramatic enter- 
tainment acted by the members of her family, and 
where Milton used sometimes steal from his studies to 
hear her talk of Spenser. Milton’s part in this enter- 
tainment is slight, and is literally confined to three 


* There is no doubt that Milton c^)d play on the orjran ; although it is 
not quite so certain that he could it to pieces. Bishop Newton ob. 
serves, that “ Milton frequently fetebes his images from music, more than 
any other English poets ; as he was very fond of it. and w.is himself a per- 
former upon the organ and other instruments.” Mis capacious mind ap- 
pears to have embraced all arts and sciences. 

L 3 
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songs, Warton conjectures that the rest of the enter- 
tainment was made up of prose and machinery, and pro- 
bably he is right. Whatever it was — dances, scenery, 
or dialogue*, the passages contributed by Milton are the 
only reliques of ijj that remain. 

During his residence at Horton, Milton maintained 
an affectionate and earnest correspondence with his 
friend and schoolfellow, Charles Deodate ,• constantly 
communicating to him the nature and progress of his 
studies — giving him outlines of his meditated works — 
and, with the implicit confidence of a pure and elevated 
regard, making him the repositary of all his thoughts, 
hopes, moods, and anxieties. 'I’he tone of Milton’s 
ng^id, aiid the progressive formation of his character 
into ^hat shape of Roman sternness which it finally 
took, are beautifully delineaterl in his letters. They 
develop the entire history of his intellect ; and we 
discern in their revelations the springs of his prin- 
ciples, his philosophy, and his actions. 

The difference between wilful and capricious oppo- 
sition to authority, and a just discrimination of the 
4 ,p roper duties of obedience, is shown in the whole of 
Milton’s conduct at this j)eriod. It has been said by a 
writer, the recapitulation of whose offences against the 
digtuty of Milton’s character would weary the patience 
of the most indifferent readers, that the thoughts of 
obedience, canonical or civil, raised 4iis indignation.” 
The tendency of the assertion is to reduce the weight 
and authority of Milton’s recusancy in reference to 
church affairs, by iri.sir4uating that he could not submit 
to control of any kind. w^e find this stubborn 

and ill-conditioned spirit full of grateful love and un- 
questioning reverence where nature and reason reijuired 
his submission. A controversialist in the university, at 
home he was remarkable for the zealous discharge of 
his filial obligations. To his mother he exhibited a 
heart fraught with tenderness ; treated her with unde- 
viating regard ; extolled her charitable disposition ; and, 
although he had long contemplated a journey of irn- 
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provement abroad^ postpone^ it from time to time in 
deference to her wishes, and never carried it into effect 
until her death enabled him to gratify his own desires 
without violating hers. The terms he maintained with 
his father were those that must always subsist where 
there is a true sense of relative and iffutual attachment. 
The playful freedom of his remonstrance about the 
practice of poetry will show how little shallow austerity 
there was on one side, and how much real respect on 
the other. Towards his tutors he expressed the warmest 
feelings of kindness and esteem ; and in all his friend- 
ships he displayed a strong sensibility that inspired his 
correspondence with an affecting tone of trustful de- 
ference. Such a man ought surely to be elevated above 
the reach of a quibble, and the superiority of his 
rach^r ought to be a sufficient guarantee that the’mean 
drawbacks of querulous temper or restless vanity (the 
curse of incapacity) could not have detracted from his 
greatness. 

Upon the death of his mother, Milton obtained per- 
mission from his father to prosecute a journey into 
Italy, which he had long meditated ; — a country with 
whose poetical treasures his mind was filled, and whose* 
classic soil his imagination had so often visited in his 
solitary studies.* Previously to his departure, he pro- 
cured some excellent iiints from sir Henry ATf^'otton, 
provost of Eton college, and formerly ambassador from 
the English court at AVnice. Amongst the useful rules 
for his conduct laid down by sir Henry, was the advice 
which he had himself received from an ohl Roman 
courtier at Sienna, when he was on his way to Rome. 

» IIo appears about thife time, before the death of his mother, to have 
proposed a reMdenre in town ; for hib spirit, now ninturcd for the artive 
inibiness of life, was beginning to glow weary of the bcrhi-Sion of the 
country. We find him writing to his steady friend Ueodatc an arcount 
of Ins intention of taking “chambers in one of the inns ot rourl, where,” 
he adds, “ 1 may have thebenetit of a pleasant and shady walk ; and where 
with a few associates I may enjoy moie comfort, when I choose to stay at 
home, and have a more elegant society when I choose to go abroad ; in 
my present situation you know in what obscurity I am buried, and to what 
inronvenieueies 1 am exposed ” It has lieeti subpected, and not without 
reason (see his seventh Klegv'l, that there were othoi attractions In the 
walks besides the shade and coolness. 
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I had won his conddence^” ®ayfi sir Henry, enough 
to heg his advice, Jww t mighty carry inyself securely 
there, without offence of ofliers, or* of . mine own con- 
science. Sggnior Arrigo meo, says be, I pensieri stretti, 
et il visa ftciolto. That is, your thoughts close, and 
your counten«ance ^oose, will go safely over the whole 
world.’’ This recalls the letter of true Italian instruc- 
tions given by Petrarch to a messenger he dispatched 
to the pope, and is more to be applauded for its 
cunning than its candour. If Milton did not very 
strictly conform to the ])riulent policy of sir Henry, he 
reaped considerable advantages from the favourable 
termf i which lu’ recommended him to the protection 
of his continental frieiidK. 

embarked for France in the spring of 1638, and 
went first to Paris, where Ilugotirotius happened then to 
be residing in tlie capacity of ambassador from the queen 
of Sweden. The reputation of tliat distinguished man 
•was a sufficient ground for Milton to desire his acquaint- 
ance ; and applying to lord Scudamore, the English am- 
bassador, he was gratified with an introduction. Con- 
nected with this circumstance we have a very curious 
?nd interesting tradition of tlie original project of the 
“ Paradise Lost,’* Grotius had many years before written, 
amongst other liatin poems, a tragedy upon the plan of 
Adam’s fall, and Milton had meditated a tragedy upon 
the same subject. 1 1 does not appear whether be had 
seen the tragedy of (Jrotius before he formed his own 
design ; but it is clear that he had matured his plan so 
far as to adjust the whole action into the requisite divi- 
sions, to supply an outline of die argument through- 
out, and to complete a very numerous table of drama^ 
tis personfp. This tragedy, judging by the skeleton, 
which has been preset ved in MS. in the library of 
Trinity college, Cambridge*, and copied into most of the 


•• other MSS. of M'lton’s are also to be found in this library, and that of 
Coinus amongst tJie resc. The variations between the printed copy and 
the original, together with spernnens of the skeleton projects of Milton, are 
given by Birch and others But the varLitions exhibited by Birch have 
been shown by 'Warton to be incorrect 
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biographies of Milton^ wak app^retitly to be constructed 
partly upon the model the Greek tragedy^ and partly 
after tbe»inanner,of the old allegorical mysteries. This 
was the first draught of that design which, sufisequently 
deepening its channels in his mind, expanded into an 
epic. It is not improbable that he was specially in- 
fluenced in his desire to converse with Grotius^ by the 
coincidence which had thus, perhaps involuntarily, 
drawn them to the same subject ; and that the existence 
of tlie tragedy by the latter led him to abandon an 
intention, which the w^orld has reason to be grateful he 
did not carry into execution, ilccordingto the sketches, 
or rough outlines of the original idea, Milton seems to 
have been in some incertitude as to the title. In 
MS. he calls it ‘^Adam Unparadised ; ” in an(>ther, 

“ Adam in Banishment ; ” and in a third, Paradise 
Lost.'* 

From Paris, Milton proceeded direct to Nice, where 
he embarked for Genoa, and passed from thence through 
Leghorn and Pisa to Florence, lie kept no diary of 
his movements; but we need not track him in his 
course, w’hich was a progress of ovations. Wherever ^ 
he went, he was received with hospitality and treated 
with distinction by persons of the first consideration 
in rank and literature. He who had been little 
noticed in his own country,” says sir Kgerton Brydges, 
‘^was received with the most distinguished honours 
abroad, in the country of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
Tasso.*’ 

Sir Eger ton Brydges, like most of the writers upon 
Milton, is occasionally chargeable with excesses, swelling 
out of an enthusiasm, which is generally so pure and 
generous, that it is perhaps ungracious to say that it 
sometimes compromises his judgment. In conducting 
the author of Paradise Lost'' through the birthplaces 
of the Italian poets, he cannot help expressing his con- 
viction that Milton could not have enjoyed Italian 
manners and Italian genius," had his mind at tliis 
epoch been so strongly infected with puritanism as his 
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enemies averred. 1 will not stop to suggest that his 
Puritanism did not of necessity disqualify him from 
enjoying the manners or genius of any country, but 
allow sir Kgerton to proceed. There he saw all the 
pomp and wartndi of religion ; puritanism had all its 
acidity and rigidness, and all its freezing baseness. 
Coming fresh from these things, of which he has ex- 
pressed his delight, I know not how he could so at once 
plunge into principles, which would destroy them all to 
the very root ; hut such are the inconsistencies of 
frail humanity ! Gray saw all these things [i. e. the 
pomp and warmth of religion] with equal sensibility and 
taste, if not witli equal genius ; and he remained fixed 
,ij^the love of them for life. But it is worthy of re- 
marl^ that as soon as Milton actively took the side of 
this cause of destruction, the Muses left him for twenty 
years, (.'oimng fresh from the living fountains of all 
imaginative creation, the hap])y delirium of glorious 
genius subsided into a cold and harsh stagnation of all 
that was eloquent and generous. The blight was more 
violent and eftective in proportion as the bloom had 
fc been strong.’ ' A stranger to our literature would lie 
startled ujion learning for the first time that it was after 
all this terrible desolation had done its work upon 
Milton, after this cold and harsh stagnation and this 
“ violent and effective blight/’ that the poet wrote the 
Paradise Lost/' and Paradise Regained.” Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges seems to have forgotten that circumstance 
altogetlier. The speculations upon the frostwork of 
puritanism, too, are all one-sided, and equally deficient 
in comprehensiveness and truth. It is quite evident, 
that whatever effect puritanism might have produced 
upon other minds, it did not chill the current of Milton’s 
imagination, which ran more brightly and freshly, and 
with a holder tide, after he had become a confirmed 
puritan, and taken an active part in the struggle, than 
ever it did before. The error lies in confounding the 
principles of liberty, for which the battle was fought, 
with the dark fanaticism of the multitude. The puri- 
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tanism was an accident — civil and religious liberty were 
the essentials, Cromwell scorned in private the cant 
he employed to promote his objects in public ; and 
Milton, who gave the voice of a trumpet to #ie contest, 
preserved to the end that proud freedom from degrad- 
ing big(rtry, which it is the province of an intellect like 
his to maintain through all the fluctuations and dis- 
tortious of sects and parties.* 

At Florence he spent two months, receiving the most 
flattering attentions from the academicians and the no- 
bility, and giving, in the learned institutions, proofs of 
his genius and acquirements. Poetical tributes poured 
in upon him : Vati addressed him in a Latin inscription, 
Fraticiiii in an Italian ode, and Malatesti dedicatedLsJjUii 
him the MS. entitled “La Tina.” Milton repaitj these 
courtesies in sonnets and some still more elaborate 
poems. From Florence he passed to Sienna, and thence 
to Rome, lingering for two months in the immbrtal 
city. It has been remarked of some of Milton’s mag- 
Tiiflcent dcscn])tions of the scenery of Clreece, which 
possess all the charms of lofty eloquence with the close 
truth of individual observatmii, that he delineated^ 
irreecc, especially the view of Athens from Mount 
Hymettus t, with the accuracy of an eye-witness, al- 


• In another part of Ins cx.'imination of Milton’s poetry, where the 
considcratirtn of the visit to Italy w not immediately before him, bit Egerton 
Urydges appears to admit all that is urged alKivc. “ All his exdtemeritR 
were intellect iial ; his thoughts were compound ; but it is surprising how 
a mind habUuarod tor tweutyyears to the coarse routine of public liusiness, 
could it once throw it all otl', and produce a poetical texture so close- 
wrought, and of such uniningkHi majesty. Plain as the style is, it never 
sinks into colUnjuiality or the lang'iage of business , he had kefU his genial 
ahof Jj am h/s diu/t/ occnpntam, and sn^tred not the world to hhtv or 
breathe upon tt " — vol i p y07 It is not necessary to sav that 1 do 
not exfiact this for the sake of the criticism, which is (lerhups neither very 
clear nor very true, but for its recantation of the ‘♦blight. ” 

“ Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount, 

Westward, much nearer by south-west hehold ; 

Where on the iEga?an shore a city stands, 
limit nobly , pure the air, and light the soil ; 

ATiif.Ns, tlie eye of Greece^ mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits. 

Or hospitable, in her swoet repose, 

("ity or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled hotes the summer long ; 
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though he had never seen the places. The precision 
would be surprising, if it were the precision of one who 
took literally the ground- plan of the scene ; but Milton's 
precision i^' that of a painter, who presents a coup d^OBil 
in such a masterl^.spirit, that, while it appears to take 
in every fraction of every object within sight, ^which, 
if it did, would in reality diminish the resemblance,) 
it gives only those prominent features which, grouped 
with artistical power, bring out into full and truthful 
eflfect the whole of the living landscape. But it was 
in Italy he drank in this inspiration for the beautiful 
and grand in nature and art — in Rome, Florence, 
Genoa, ami Naples. The sense of such exquisite sights 
is^mperfect in those who dwell in islands like England, 
where, clouded skies and the eternal spray of the turbid 
waters darken and limit our perceptions, and give a 
tone of rude monotony to our notions of the picturesque, 
We want the scale of grandeur and its endless varieties 
that we find in the Alps and the Apennines, in the 
Archipelago, and the remoter East ; and in the lack of 
such resources, w'e send our painters to Italy to study 
^under more brilliant skies, where luxuriant nature as 


There flowerv hill Hymetti'S, witlj the sound 
01 bee’s, jndustriou* murmur, o(l invites 
To studious miuing , there lllissus rolls 
HU Hhispcnng stream : within the walls then view 
I'lie seliools ot ancient sages ; Ins who bred 
Oreal Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Sioa next.” 

This description of the scene, looking from the summit of Hymettus, is 
nearly as close as the prose outlines of Dr. Wordsworth, m Ins recent ac- 
count of Grceee 

“ From the eminence of Hvmettua, the iraveller will obtain the noblest 
views of the immortal city itselt Thence ht will behold it placed on tbc 
central rock of its Acropolis, whose form and colour are both exiiuisitcly 
beautiAiI, lying under a clear sKy, and still surmounted by the marble 
temples of its ancient gods ; he will see the city lying at its feet ; he will 
follow with his eye the long line of the Sacred Way to Eleusis , on this, the 
eastern, side of the city, he will trace the winding course of the lllissuh ; 
and beyond thb walk., to tlie west, the olive groves of the Academy, 
through which the Ccphissus flows into the harbour of the Piraeus ; from 
which his eye will pass over that glorious gulf to the hills of Salamis on 
the right, and on the left to the peakeii summit of Oros in the island of 
iEgiiia, and, .n the distance beyond them both, to the lofty crest of the 
Acrocohiithian citadel.” 
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well as favourable accident seems to have contributed^ 
throughout all time^ to the production of forms and 
combinations that are not to be met with elsewhere. It 
is reasonable, then, to suppose that Italy^is equally 
propitious to the poet, whose imagination is even more 
susceptible of refined and permanent impressions. 

At Rome fresh honours and pleasures awaited Milton. 
Here he made the acquaintance of the librarian of the 
Vatican, Lucas Holstenius, who submitted to his in- 
spection all the Greek authors, printed and in manuscript, 
which were under his charge; and who introduced him 
to the cardinal Barbarini, of whom it is related, that, 
desirous to confer a special mark of distinction upon 
the young English poet, upon the occasion of a musig^jd—* 
entertainment at his palace, he received him ^ the 
door, and, conducting him by the hand into the as- 
sembly, presented him to his guests. As at Florence, 
he was again greeted with encomiums; — Salsilli writing 
a tetrastich in his praise, and Selvaggi the memorable 
distich — 

“ Gra'cia Maeonidem, jactet sibi Rorna Miironem : 

Anglia Miltonutn jactat iitriquc parem” — 

which was afterwards imitated so closely, without ac- 
knowledgment, by Dryden, in his well-known epigram, 

Three poets in three distant ages born," &c. Milton 
acknowledged the courtesies of Holstenius and Barbarini 
in his Familiar Letters, and rewarded the Italian en- 
comiasts in better verses than their own. It was at 
Barbarini’s musical parties that Milton met the fa- 
mous singer, Leonora Baroni, whom he has cele- 
brated in three Latin epigrams. It appears that it was 
customary, at that time, for all literary persons who 
visited Rome to leave something behind in praise of 
the accomplishments of the melodious Leonora ; and 
Milton could do no less than was done by others. 

From Rome, Milton went to Naples in company with a 
hermit, who introduced him to that distinguished scholar 
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and promoter of the fine arts, Manso, marquis of Villa, 
the patron and biographer of Tasso and Marino, The 
friend of Tasso soon became the friend of Milton, al- 
though learn, from a distich he presented to him, 
that he did not approve of his religious opinions : — 

“ Ut mens forma, decor, mos, si pietas sic, 

Non Aiiglus, verum hcrcle angclus ipse fores.” 

Milton has commemorated his gratitude to Manso in a 
very eloquent Latin poem (which the English reader is 
enabled to enjoy in Cowper’s beautiful version), and 
which he sent him before his departure from Naples, in 
acknowledgment of a thousan(l kind offices and civili- 
lo this poem Milton alludes to a design he had 
long ,^ntc‘rtaine<l of celebrating, in verse, the exploits 
of king Arthur, and of restoring his martial knights 
'^around the federal board.*' 

Milton’s zeal on religious subjects seems to have 
committed him to some indiscretions, although we arc 
not informed what they were. It is probable, however, 
diat they consisted in nothing more than free speaking 
j,and open defence of his convictions, contrary to the 
prudent advice of sir Henry Wotton. He tells us that 
he never dissembled his faith, but that, although he 
always defended the orthodox faith, he made a rule to 
himself never to begin a conversation on religion while 
he was in Italy. Some of his biographers assert that 
he visited Halileo in prison at Florence, and assign that 
circumstance as one of the causes which brought him 
under the displeasure of the Jesuits : hut Mr. Walker’s 
researches have established the fact, that Galileo never 
was imprisoned in Florence , Galileo, however, was 
imprisoned in Rome and Naples, and notwithstanding 
the scepticism of the biographers, it is tolerably clear that 
in one of those i)lacLS lie was visited by Milton.* 

* There is no doubt that Milton visited Galileo, and in my oimiinn as 
little doubt that be visited him in prison. In the Areopagitiea he nientions 
the fact, although he takes no notice ot it in the outline of his travels. 
Sjieaking of Italy, he says, “ I'here it was that I found and visited the la- 
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During his stay at Naples^ the commotions Inroke out in 
England^and the intelligence determined him to abandon 
his intention of proceeding to Sicily and Greece. He 
thought it was unworthy of an Englishman t9he prose, 
cu ting pleasure abroad when the troubles of his country 
demanded his presence at home. Wfth this resolution, 
he immediately prepared to return to England ; but, on 
his way to Rome, learning from some officious friends that 
the Jesuits were forming a plot against him, in conse. 
quence of the dangerous liberty of speech in which he 
had indulged, he became only the more tixed in his re- 
solution to visit Rome again. Upon this occasion, he 
went even more into public than before; appeared every 
where without reserve or disguise; and, in his own words^.^ 
again openly defended, as he had done before, tl)p re- 
formed religion in the very metropolis of popery,” The 
course he adopted all throughout, was, no doubt, highly 
creditable to his integrity, and may, perhaps, have suf- 
ficiently gained the respect of his enemies to have 
turned them from their meditated revenge ; but it cer- 
tainly had the effect of depriving him of some distinc- 
tions which w^ould otherwise have been bestowed upon 
him. lie remained two months in Rome, and unmo- 
lested retraced his steps to Florence, w^here he was de- 
ceived with such an 'enthusiastic welcome that he lin- 
gered another two months with his friends there, making 
an excursion of a few days to Lucca, a pilgrimage of 


mous Galilt'o, prown old, a prisoner to the inquisition, for thinking in as- 
tronomy fijherwise tJi.iii the i^'raricisran and Doininicaii lirenccrs thought.” 
Mr. St. John observes that “ this passage might have bmi expected m deu 
nde the question whether (jahJeo w.n* in prison when Milton visitwl him j 
hut, unfortunately, it throws not suificient light upon the subject, though 
the construction seems to favour the idea tiiat lie was still, when the (loet 
saw him, a captive.” As far as the meaning of the words is intelligible, it 
would seem that the roiistruction of the sentence conhrms this idea. At 
all events it must be allowed, that if it be not clear upon that jioint, it is 
still less susceptible ot any other interpretation ‘‘ I visited,” says Milton, 
the famous Galileo, a prisoner to the inquisition.” If he did not mean that 
he was <i prisoner to the inquisition when be visited him, no satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for thus linking the fact to his visiL He could not 
mean that he had been a prisoner previously, or that he was a prisoner 
afterwards, or he would have said so. 
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affection' to the ancestral seat of the Deodate family. It 
is supposed that about this time Milton heard of the 
death of his beloved friend Charles Deodate^ to whose 
memory he dedicated an affecting eclogue written 'after 
his, return to England. Crossing the Apennines, he 
now passed by way of Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, 
where he remained^a month, and shipped for England 
the books and music (for his father) he had collected in 
Ital)^ ; proceeding through Verona and Milan, and along 
the Alps, down lake Leman to Geneva. At this pro- 
testant city he made the acquaintance of Frederic Span- 
heim and John Deodate, two distinguished divines ; of 
the latter of whom it is recorded, that he once preached 

Venice in a trooper *s dress, and converted a courte- 
zan.^ Taking leave of Geneva, after a few weeks, he 
returned home through France; and arrived in England, 
after an absence of fifteen months, just about the time 
when the second expedition of the royal forces under 
lord Conway were defeated by the Scots in 1 6 \^ 9 . 

Finding that his father had left Horton, and was re- 
siding with his younger son, sir Christopher Milton, 
at Reading in Berkshire, he determined to commence 
that plan of life which he had previously projected, and 
which the circumstances of the times now appeared to 
render imperative upon him. His immediate resources 
were limited to the allowance his father was enabled 
to afford him, which could not have been considerable, 
since Milton's youth, as he tells us himself, had already 
been expensive, in learning and voyaging about so 
he took lodgings, in the first instance, in St. Bride's 

• The Doodatc family still flourishes in (icnova They were formerly 
of Lucca, winch they w«re obliged to leave on account of their religion. 
According to a letter written by Theodore Deodate, the father of Milton’s 
Ariend, dated lG7r), a copy of which sir Egerton Hr.\dges receiVi'd from a 
member of the family, a learned librarian in the public library at (Jeneva, 
they were people of high consideration. “ Nous avons teim,” says tlie 
writer, le premier rang eiitrc les families nobles et patriciennes do tous 
terns k Lucques, el cn sommes encore en possession : le pdre de nion grand- 
i)6re logea en son palais I’empcrcur Charles Quiiitc : il etoit alors gonta. 
lonlcr : auquel terns mon gramUp^rc riacquit, et I’empereur tflt son par- 
rain, et le nomina Charles, et Ini donna renseigne des diamans, qu'il por- 
tait en son col| k son depart,” &c. 
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churchyard, Fleet Street, at the house of one llussell, 
a tailor, receiving for the purpose of education his 
two nephewte, John and Edward Philips, whose mother 
had married a second time. This place, hqjvever, was 
so incommodious, not allowing him room for the dispo- 
sition of his books, diat he speedily femoved to Alders- 
gate Street, where he took a pretty garden-house at 
the end of an entry,* ^ a situation which he selected on 
account of its privafcy and quiet. Here he opened an 
academy, near to his friend and tutor ^^ilh who, l)eing 
driven out of St. Paul’s churchyard, had also set up a 
school in the same street. 

Having conducted ISIilton’s life to this point, it is desir- 
able to let him recapitulate tlie events of his youth and his 
travels in his own words. The following unaffected nar- 
rative is contained in a defence of his character against 
vindictive adversaries who assailed him with calumnies. 
It sets down with singular modesty the whole story of 
his education, the honours that were bestowed upon him 
by distinguished men, and his blameless intercourse 
with the world to that moment vvhen, returning to 
England, he was drawn into the fierce polemical and 
political conflicts that shook the throne to its foundations, 
'i’hc object of this piece of simple autobiography 
ton declares to l)e to rescue his life from that species 
of obscurity which is the associate of unprincipled 
depravity;” and its value to posterity mainly consists 
in the great anxiety it discovers to establish the purity 
of the advocate as one of the essential elements of his 
utility to the cause in which he had embarked. 

This it will be necessary for me to do on more 
accounts than one : first, that so many good and learned 
men among the neighbour ing nations, who read my 
works, may not be induced by this fellow’s calumnies 
to alter the favourable opinion which they have formed 
of me, but may be persuaded that 1 am not one who ever 
disgraced beauty of sentiment by deformity of conduct, 
or the maxims of a free man by the actions of a slave ; 

VOL. I. M 
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and that the whole tenoUr of my life has, by the grace 
of God, hitherto been unsullied by any enormity or 
crime ; next that those illustrious worthies, Vho are the 
objects ofrmy praise, may know that nothing could 
afhict me with more shame than to have any vices of 
mine diminish th^ force or lessen the value of my 
panegyric upon them ; and lastly, that the people of 
England, whom fate, or duty, or their own virtues, 
have incited me to defend, may be “convinced from the 
purity and integrity of my life, that my defence, if it 
do not redound to their honour, can never be con- 
sidered as their disgrace. 

1 will now mention who and whence I am. I was 
j]yprn at I^ondon, of an honest family : my fatlier was 
distii\gui shell by the undeviating integrity of Ins life ; iny 
mother by the csteein in wliicli she was held and the 
alms which she bestow'cd. My fatlier destined rne from a 
child to the pursuits of litcratuie ; and iny apjietite for 
knowledge was so voracious, that from twelve years of 
age I hardly ever left my studies, or wx‘iit to bed before 
midnight. This primarily led to my loss of sight; 
,my eyes were naturally weak, and 1 was subject to fre- 
quent headachs ; w hich however, could not chill the 
ardour of my curiosity, or retard the progress of my 
improvements ^Nly father had me daily instructed in 
the grammar-school, and by other masters at home : 
he then, after I had acquired a proficiency in various 
languages, and had made a considerable jirogress in 
philosophy, sent me to the university of Cambridge. 
Here 1 passed seven years in the usual course of 
instruction and study, with the approbation of the good, 
and witJiout any stain upon my character, till I took 
the degree of master of arts. 

After this I did not, as this miscreant feigns, run 
away into Italy, but of my own accord retired to my 
father’s house, whither I was accompanied by the re- 
grets of most of the fellows of the college who showed 
me no common marks of friendship and esteem. . On 
my father's estate, where he had determined to pass the 
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remainder of his days, I enjoyed an interval of unin* 
ternipted leisure, , which I devoted entirely to the 
perusal of the Greek and Latin classics ; though I 
occasionally visited the metropolis, either fjr the sake 
of purchasing books, or of learning something new in 
mathematics or in music, in whicjs I, at that time, 
found a source of pleasure and amusement. In this 
manner I spent five years, till my mother’s death : I 
then became anxious to visit foreign parts, particularly 
Italy. My father gave me his permission, and I left 
home with one servant. On my do]>arture, the cele- 
brated Henry Wotton, who had long been king James’s 
ambassador at Venice, gave me a signal proof of his 
regard, in an elegant letter which he wrote, breathing 
not only the warmest friendship, but containing some' 
maxims of conduct which 1 found very useful fii my 
travels. The noble Thomas Scudamore, king (Charles’s 
ambassador, to whom 1 carried letters of recommend-- 
ation, received me most courteously at Paris. His 
lordship gave me a card of introduction to the learned 
Hugo Grotius, at that time ambassador from the queen 
of Sweden to the French court ; whose acquaintance I 
apxiously desired, and to whose house I was accom-' 
panied by some of his lordship’s friends. A few days 
after, when I set out for Italy, he gave me letters to 
the English merchants on my route, that they might 
show me any civilities in their power. 

Taking ship at Nice, 1 arrived at Genoa; and after- 
wards visited Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. In the 
latter city, which 1 have always more particularly 
esteemed for the elegance of its dialect, its genius, and 
its taste, I stopped about two months ; when I con- 
tracted an intimacy with many persons of rank and 
learning ; and was a constant attendant at their literary 
parties ; a practice wliich prevails tliere, and tends so 
much to the diffusion of knowledge and the preservation 
of friendship. 

No time will ever abolish the agreeable i ecollections 
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which I cherish of Jacob Gaddi, Carolo Dati, Fresco- 
baldo, Cultellero, Bononmtthia, CJementillo, Francisco, 
and many others. 

" From^iFloreiice I went to Sienna, thence to Rome ; 
where, after 1 had spent about two months in viewing 
the antiquities of that renowned city, where I experienced 
the most friendly attentions from Lucas Holstein, and 
other learned and ingenious men, I continued my route 
to Naples ; there 1 was introduced by a certain recluse, 
with whom T travelled from Rome, to John Baptista 
Manso, marquis of Villa, a nobleman of distinguished 
rank and authority, to whom Torquato Tasso, the 
illustrious poet, inscrilx^d his book on ‘‘Friendship.” 
During rny stay, he gave me sitigular proofs of his re- 
gard • h<' himself conducted me round the city, and to 
the palace of the \iccroy; and more than once paid 
me a visit at my lodgings. On my departure, he 
gravely apologised for not having shown me more ci- 
vility, whicli he said he had been restrained froip 
doing, because I bad spoken with so little reserve on 
matters of religion. 

“ When I was preparing to pass over into Sicily and 
' (Greece, the melancholy intelligence which 1 received of 
the civil commotions in England made me alter my 
purpose ; for 1 thought it base to be travelling for 
amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fight- 
ing for liberty at home, 

“ While T was on my way hack to Rome, some 
merchants informed me that the English jesuits had 
formed a plot against me if 1 returned back to Rome, 
because I had spoken too freely of religion : for it was 
a rule which I laid down to myself in those places, 
never to be the first to begin any conversation on re- 
ligion ; but, if any questions were put to me concerning 
my faith, to declare it without any reserve or fear. 1 
nevertheless returned to Rome. I took no steps to 
conceal either my person or my character ; and for 
about the space of two months I again openly defended. 
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as I had done before^ the reformed religion in the very 
metropolis of. popery. 

‘^By the favour of God, I got hack to Florence, 
where 1 was received with as much aftectioif as if lliad 
returned to my native country. There 1 stopped as 
many months as I had done before, except that 1 made an 
excursion of a few* days to Lucca; and crossing the Apen- 
nines, passed througli Bologna and Ferrara to Venice. 

Af|,er I had spent a month in surveying the curiosities 
of this city, and had put on hoard a ship the liooks which 
I had collected in Italy, I proceeded through Verona 
and Milan, ainl along the Leman Lake to Geneva. 

"I'he mention of this city brings to my recollection 
the slaiuhning More*, and makes me again call tV 
Deity to witness, that in all those places, in whi<ili vice 
meets with so little discouragement, and is practised 
with so little shame, I never once deviated from the 
paths of integrity and virtue ; and jierpetually reflected 
tliat, though my conduct might escape the notice of men, 
it would not elude the ins])ection of (4od. 

Geneva I held daily conferences with John 
Diotlati, tlK‘ learned professor of theeJogy. 

“Then ]»ursiung my former route through France, 1 
returned to my native country, after an absence of about 
one year and three months, at the time w^hen (-harles, 
having broken the peace, was renewing what is called 
the episcopal war with the Scots ; in which the royalists 
being routed in the first encounter, and the English 
being universally and justly disaffected, the necessity of 
his affairs at last obliged him to convene a parliament. 

As soon as 1 was able, 1 hired a spacious house in 
the city for myself and my books ; where I again with 
rapture renewed my literary pursuits, and where 1 
calmly awaited the issue of the contest, which I trusted 
to the wise conduct of Providence, and to the courage 
of the people.” 

Milton, from the very commencement of his literary 
exercises, appears to have contemplated the production of 

• Alexander More. 
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some great work that should transmit his name with 
lustre to posterity. This noble aim wAs always present 
to Jjim, and throughout the laborious duties of a station 
that left ^im no leisure for the cultivation of the 
cherished purpose pf his ambition, the prophetic spirit 
still filled his mind with visions of that mighty fabric^ 
which, chusing and beginning late/’ he at last 

accomplished. His letters and treatises in the midst 
of the deadly strife of factions, contain numerous allu- 
sions to the sleepless resolution of his genius. He never 
forsook the hope of making himself immortal. In hrs 
Defensio Secunda,” and “ Reason for C'hurch (Govern- 
ment,” he speaks of the encouragement he had received 
his Cisalpine and Italian friends, which cheered 
him wlien be soared into the highest region of his 
“ fancy^ with his garland and singing robes about him ! 
and adds, that he had determined to execute his work, 
whatever it should be, in his native language. It is 
evident that he was hn.ig undecided, not only as to the 
subject, but even as to the form which this work ivas 
to take. Howcv(*r/’ he observes, 1 j)ropose §|L)ine- 
thing of highest hope and hardest attempting. But 
whether that epic form whereof the two poems of 
Homer, and those other two of V^irgil and Tasso ar(‘ a 
diffuse, and the hook of Job, a brief model ; or whether 
the rules of Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or 
nature to be followed, which in them that know art, 
and use judgment, is no transgression, hut an enriching 
of art ; and lastly, what king or knight before the 
conquest might he chosen in whom to lay the pattern of 
a Christian hero : ” and so he goes on to consider whether 
the dramatic shapes of Sophocles and Euripides should 
be bis choice, and at last, seems to incline to that divine 
subject, for which his habits, studies, and feelings 
especially marketl him out. As if he had already 
(l641) proceeded some way towards the satisfaction of 
his thoughts, he says, Neither do T think it shame to 
covenant with my knowing reader, that for some few 
years yet, I may go on trust with him toward the pay- 
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raent 01 wnat I am now indebted, as being a work not 
to be raised from the beat of youth, or the vapours of 
wine ; like that w^hich flows at w^aste from the pen of 
some vulgar amourist, or the temper fury of a riming 
parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of dame 
Memory and her siren daughters ; Wat by devout prayer 
to that eternal Spirit y who can enrich with all utti^ance 
and knowledgCy and sends out his seraphiniy withy the hat- 
lowed fire of his altar ^ to touch arid purify the lips of 
whom he pleases f This prayer to the Spirit is almost 
identical with the invocation in “ Paradise Lost.” 


“ And chiefly thou, () Spirit, that dost prefer 
llelbre all teinplCij the uprifj^ht heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st.” 

• 

And again, in the Paradise Regained,"’ he opens with 
a similar invocation. In Milton, this was not a mere 
formal compliance with the usages of epic poetry ; it 
M^as a deep and solemn sense of the responsibility of his 
undertaking, and a supplication for power and support 
in its conduct. So gravely was he impressed with the 
sacred nature of his labours, that bis mind at last ac« » 
quircd what may -be described as an oracular tone. 
Bishop >Jewton assures us of having been informed by 
those who had an opportunity of conversing wdth Milton's 
widow, that she was wont to say, did really look, 
upon himself as inspired.’’ * 

APhatever influence the excitements of the times may 
hav(? had in diverting him from the execution of this 
project, they never divorced his thoughts from the con- 
templation of it. When he settled in Aldersgate Street, 


* I)r ('hamiing, in his Essay on the Character and Writings of Milton, 
seems to imply a birailar estiin.ite of Milton’s jiower His words are, “ En- 
dowed vvMth gifts of the soul, which have been imparted to few of our race, 
and conscious of having consecrated them through life to Crod and man- 
kind, he rose without effort or aff’eetation to the style ot an ajwstlc ” This 
sentence is sjiecially directed to the remarkable ojirning salutation of the 
Treatise on (..'hristian Uortrine. “ John Milton, to all the Churche* of 
Christ, and to all wlio profess the Christian faith throughout the world, 
peace and the recognition of the truth, and eternal salvation in God tho 
I'athcr, and in our Lord .Tesus Christ.” 
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he devoted himself to the formation of an academy 
upon principles more enlarged and philosophical than 
any existing system of education embraced. It was 
necessary for him to possess a respectable means of 
income^ and none appeared so w^l adapted to his views 
as the instruction *bf youth. But as he could not de- 
scend to employ it merely as an instrument of pecuniary 
advantage, he reduced the results of his previous reflec- 
tions on the subject to practice, in order to render his 
plan as perfect and as consistent with his views of a 
complete scholastic course as his opportunities permitted. 
One of his biographers * expresses surprise that Mil- 
ton (lid not fly to the camp instead •f sitting down 
^ this sort of drudgery ; hut Milton anticipated all 
objections of that ‘'Ort^ by stating that he believed he 
could render the cause better service with his pen than 
his sword. The surprise of iMr. Fenton is in itself 
gurj)rising. The i)en of Milton had more power than a 
legion of troopeis. 

Ill the scheme of education laid down by Milton lie 
was not unmindful of his great design. * A portion of 
^ the- studies he introduced, while they were consonant 
with the system of instruction to be observed by his 
scholars, were also essential to the completion of that 
vast circle of acquisitions he proposed to himself before 
he should begin liis projected poem. Of this system 
of education much has been written, and it is not 
hazarding a very rash criticism to sa) that much has 
been written in vain. To carry it into effect it would 
demand a mind as largely gifted as his who devised it ; 
but it does not follow that because it is beyond the 
reach of ordinary teachers, it is therefore impracticable. 
The grand assault that has been made upon it is on 
the ground of its comprehensiveness ; but without 
descending into details, it must appear sufficiently ob- 
vious, that as no pupil can learn more than he possesses 
capacity to xmbibti, so he will benefit most by that 


* Fenton. 
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system which supplies him with the greatest choice in 
those studies which his capacity is adapted to receive. 
If the comprehensiveness consisted in an injudicious 
attempt to instruct students in a variety of things at the 
same tirpe, the result would doubtless be that^ attempting 
to obtain too many objects at once, ftiey would acquire 
none perfectly. But the comprehensiveness was in the 
extent of progressive learning, and not the range of 
immediate tasks. Instead of teaching Greek and Latin 
through the elegiac, lyric, and e])ic poets, Milton taught 
them through such writers as Plutarch, Quintilian, and 
(belies, proceeding thence to the authora who treat of 
natural pliilosophy, geography, astronomy, &c., and 
then to poetry and oratory. He also embraced in his 
pian the cultivation of the Eastern languages, QiPd a 
com))lcte coarse of divinity. The sciences were thus 
taught througli tlie languages ; and although Dr. John- 
son attempts to turn this deejdy-considered system into 
ridicule, by saying that we arc not placed here to watcli 
the growtii of tlie plants, or the motions of the stars, 
hut to do good,’’ it will scarcely be denietl in this age, 
that a considerable portion of the good which men do 
is done by tlie help of their scientihe knowledge. Edu- 
cation has made such rapid strides since Dr, Johnson’s 
day, that his criticism upon Milton's private board- 
ing-school ” seems less like the production of a man of 
erudition than of some dull-eyed monk fattening in a cell 
some two or three hundred years ago. When he tells us 
that our speculations upon matter are voluntary and at 
leisure,'’ we perceive in what comparative contempt he 
held the physical sciences from which the world has 
since reaped such wondrous advantages. The ingeni- 
ous author of Imaginary Conversations'’ would have a 
curious held of debate in bringing Johnson, Arkwright, 
and Watt together. 

One part at least of Milton’s system has been uni- 
versally' applauded. The Sundays were strictly devoted 
to religion. He made his scholars read a portion of the 
Greek Testament, upon whidi he afterwards delivered a 
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lecture, and then employed them in transcribing a system 
of (Ijvinity, compiled chiefly from the writings of Arne- 
fiiuB, W ollebius, and the Dutch commentators. Of the 
laboriousi9ess of his habits, he has elsewhere given us an 
account, which may, with propriety, be inserted here. 
This passage is contained, amongst others of a similar 
kind, in a reply to the slanderers who accused him of 
licentiousness. He says, those morning haunts are 
where they should be, at home ; not sleeping, or con- 
cocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and 
stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any bell awake 
men to labor# or devotion : in summer as oft with the 
bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
authors, or cause them to be read, till the attention be 
weary, or memory have its full fraught ; then with use- 
ful and generous labours preserving the body’s health 
and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and not 
lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of religion, 
and our country's liberty, when it shall require firm 
hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover their stations, 
rather than to see the ruin of our protestation, and the en- 
forcement of a slavish life.'’ But it appears that, notwith- 
standing the severity and constancy of his labours, he oc- 
casionally relaxed, and once in three or four w'eeks would 
resign himself to an indulgence with some young 
sparks of his acquaintance,” particularly Mr. Alphry and 
Mr. Miller, who were beaux of tliose times,” hut no- 
thing-near so had, says his nephew Philips, as those 
now-a-days : with these gentlemen, he made so far 
bold with his body, as now^ and then to keep a gaudy 
day.” Nor were these the only pleasures he allowed 
himself. There were others of a more soothing kind. 
He used to spend an evening occasionally with the lady 
Margaret Legh, the daughtser of the earl of Marlborough, 
the lord high treasurer and president of the council to 
James I., a woman of excellent wit, whose merits he 
has celebrated in his tenth sonnet. 

From this date begins the controversial life of Milton, 
which carries us at once, and by a violent motion, out 
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of those dreams of poetry in which his spirit had hitherto 
indulged, into polemical contentions and the war of po- 
litics. Upon the side of the royalists, there were all the 
attributes and means of established institlStions, the 
sympathies of fixed habits, much learning, the confidence 
of power, and great skill in combinaffon. Upon that of 
the puritans there were wild resentments, wrongs to be 
appeased, injuries to be repaired, impatience of oppression, 
little erudition, less experience in party tactics, and tu- 
multuous disorder. Tlie struggle was brief, intense, and 
marked alike by blind fury and a distinct purpose. The 
people had been prohibited free discussion — taies were 
imposed, arbitrary imprisonments and exorbitant fines 
exacted in open violation of the petition of rights — the 
church, asserting privileges abhorrent to its chaweter, 
hafl become an instrument of the most galling social op- 
pression — and nothing remained but to restore the 
liberties of the country by any means, howxwer despe- 
rate, that offered. In this fearful contest, the vigilance 
and boldness of the parliament brought all the questions 
that agitated the nation to a speedy issue. The trial of 
Strafford, and the impeachment of the bishops, threw 
open the flood-gates that had pent in the passions of the 
people, which now burst out in an overwhelming flood. 
Milton, with the calmness of one who had long pre- - 
pared his mind for the great occasion, now entered for 
the first time upon the scene of conflict. He had chosen 
his moment wisely, and stdected las position with that 
high courage which guaranteed the energy with which he 
afterwards maintained it. His first publication was a work 
in two books, entitled a Jleformation of the Church of 
England," which be designed, he says, for the purpose 
of helping tlie puritans, “ who were inferior to the pre- 
lates in learning.” His statement of the convictions that 
led him to espouse with ardour the popular side, is ne- 
cessary to a right understanding of the strength of his 
motives and ihe purity of his views. “ The vigour of 
the parliament,” he observes, had begun to humble 
the pride of the bishops. As'long as the liberty of speech 
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was no longer subject to control^ all mouths began to be 
opened against the bishops ; some complained of the 
vices of the individuals ; others of those of the order. 
They said*- that it was unjust : that they alone should 
differ from the model of other reformed churches, and 
particularly the wArd of God. This awakened all my 
attention jind my zeal : 1 saw that the way was opening 
for the establishment of real liberty ; that the foundation 
was laying full deliverance of men from the yoke of 
slavery and superstition ; that the principles of religion, 
which were the lirst objects of out care, would exert a 
salutary influence on the manners and constitution of 
the republic ; and as 1 had from my youth studied the 
.distiiu tions between religious and civil rights, I per- 
ceive^J that, if I ever wished to be of use, 1 ought at 
least not to he wanting to my country, to the church, and 
to so many of my fellow (’hristians, in a crisis of so 
much danger. I therefore determined to rclinijuish the 
other pursuits in which 1 was engaged, and to transft'i* the 
whole force of iriy talefits and iny industry to this one 
important object. I accordingly wrote two books to a 
friend, concerning ‘ The lleformalioii of the Church of 
England.’ ” The tranquil earnestness, and pious feeling 
displayed in this passage — written in the very heat and 
convulsion of the warfare — indicate the spirit, equally free 
from sectarian fanaticism and political malignity, with 
which Milton embarked in tlm controversy. lie ap- 
peared in the midst of the tumult to allay its rage, hi is 
object was the attainment of civil liberty, tempered and 
cemented by the principles of religion. He had no 
party but his country, and his creed was fUiristianity. 

Once embarked in the cause, he persevered with a 
resolution worthy of the dignity of his character, and 
the supremacy of his talents. His productions follow^ed 
each other with rapidity. He seized upon every point 
that was thrown up in a discussion, in which the most 
distinguished men of the age were engaged, and de- 
veloped an amount of learning which has never before 
or since been drawn into the service of a war of pam- 
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phlets. Hall, bishop of Norwich, published an " Hum- 
ble Remonstrance in defence of Episcopacy,” written at 
the instance of the notorious Laud, which five ministers 
undertook to answer under the title of Sm^tymnus,” 
formed from the initials of their names.* Archbishop 
Usher replied to this treatise, and ♦was answered by 
Milton in a work on Prelatical Episcopacy, the object 
of which was to disprove the apostolical origin of pre- 
lacy, and to release the church from a form of govern- 
ment which he considered to be incompatible with the 
true interests of religion. In the same year, 164*1, he 
also ])ubliRhed the Reason of Church Government urged 
against J^relacy/’ and animadversions upon bishop Hall s 
defence of the Humble Remonstrance,” closing the con- 
troversy with the “Apology for Smectymnus.” Through- 
out the wdiole of these viiried and argumentative pieces, 
h(' never ceased to urge the necessity of reducing the 
hieivarchy, and instituting a plainer form of church 
government, such prevailed amongst the reformed 
churches of (h rmany and Switzerland, modelled upon 
the simplicity of tJie apostolical ages. He did not, 
however, connect with this fundamental change any 
contemplated alteration in the monarchical principle of 
the state, but, on the contrary, endeavoured to show 
tliat the hierarchy, instead of being a support to the 
throne, was a weight and hiiiderance to its efficiency; 
and that the croyrn, freed from tiie association, would 
not only be more influential hut more secure. All the 
writers who have reviewed this controversy have inva- 
riably taken that side which happened to haiinonise 
with their own positions and predilections ; and the 
victory of theological learning and logical dexterity has 
accordingly been hestowctl alternately on Usher and 
IMilton, Hale and the Smectymnian ministers. If the 
permanency of the church, which has survived the fury 
of the contest, may he admitted as a proof of the wisdom 

• StrphiMi Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Mathew Newco- 
men, and Wdliain Spvirston. 
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and ingenuity of its advocates, it must be allowed that 
Milton and his associates were worsted. 

But Milton did not contend for victory. He fought 
for a great principle. While others struggled against 
ojipression in detail and personal corruptions, he went 
to the root of the f vil, and demanded its radical extir- 
pation. While others laboured to relieve themselves 
from the tyranny of unconstitutional taxation, of hate- 
ful levies, and a masked inquisition, he asserted the 
rights of liberty, of thought, of private judgment, and 
tht press, before which all such minute sufferings 
would have disappeared for ever. Such was the cha- 
racter of his mind. He saw in the arrogance of the 
bishops, not tl\c particular errors of particular men, but 
the vi(H'S of ft system under which all men were equally 
liable to })rof[ine the ministry. He desired not less to 
rernovi* the present mischief but to prevent its recur- 
rence. lie was in advance of his time, and looked to 
the accomplishment oY things that are perhajis yet to be 
matured through future ages. Jf we give the triumph 
of the occasion to Tosher and Hall, perhaps a remoter 
jiosterity may bestow the glory of the argument on 
Milton. 

Shortly after these publications had appeared, Milton's 
father, driven out, it would appear, from his retirement 
with his son (/hristopher, by the taking of Exeter, 
came to live witli him in the city. The circumstance 
made no change in his household, for the old gentleman 
was content to be left in quiet to his rest and his devo- 
tions. Milton was now in Ids thirty-fifth year: his 
school was increasing ; and finding, probably, the re- 
sponsibilities of his situation growing upon him more and 
more every day, he began to regard marriage in some 
sort as ft necessity. There is no reason to believe that he 
had previously formed any attachment, nor, indeed, that 
his mind, wholly engrossed in study, had seriously taken 
that direction but, with that clearness and decision of 
action which was eminently characteristic of him, he 
had no sooner resolved upon the step than he carried it 
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into effect. Upon this event, the best information we 
possess is scanty and unsatisfactory. Milton did not 
communicate his intentions previously to any person. 
He neither asked counsel nor imparted confidence. 
Philips, who lived in his house, and was in habits of 
daily intercourse with him, knew nothing of the matter 
until the bride was brought home. He tells us that 
about Whitsuntide Milton took a journey into the 
country, every body supposing that he went merely upon 
an excursion of recreation, and that in amonth afterwards 
he returned a married man, bringing the bride with him, 
and some of her nearest relatives, who remained to feast 
a few days, when they went back, leaving the lady with 
her husband. I’he whole account is mysterious, and in 
the last degree irreconcileable with the general candour 
and simplicity of Milton*s life. But that which reiTders 
it still more extraordinary is that the lady was the 
daughter of a cavalier of fortune, a Mr. Powell, a jus- 
tice of the peace at Forest Hill, in Oxfordshire. I’he 
match ill all points of view w'as injudicious and ill 
assorted. It was evidently, to use the words of one of 
his old biographers, “ struck up in great haste.'* Mr. 
Powell was a man of station and of an extensive style 
of living, — Milton was a laborious schoolni aster, accus- 
tomed to spare diet and hard study. The justice of the 
peace kept a house full of gay company — the school- 
master kept a house full of dull pujiils. The lady was 
accustomed to a life of variety and excitement — her 
husband to a life of monotony and seclusion. And to 
comj)lete the contrast, the one was devoted to the inter- 
ests of the cavaliers, and the other with still deeper zeal 
to the puritans. A marriage so strangely hurried, and 
presenting such unfortunate points of disagreement, 
was not likely to be happy in its results. At the end 
of a month the lady began to grow wearied of philo- 
sophy. The routine of scholastic discipline checked the 
natural current of her animal spirits*, 4nd she longed 

* Aubri'y saya, tliat no rompany visited her, and that she often heard her 
nephew cry and be beaten. But she must have known Milton's avocation 
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for the lights^ and music, and dances of her father’s 
liberal home. Her friends, it is presumed at her owto 
desire, entreated to have her company for the remainder 
of the summer, a request to which Milton acceded on 
condition that she should return at Michaelmas. When 
Michaelmas arrivs^d, however, she exhibited no disposi- 
tion to be re-buried in the garden-house in Aldersgate 
Street, and although Milton repeatedly sent letters to 
her to remind her of her promise, she treated him and 
his applications with contemptuous silence. Finding 
that all his letters remained unanswered, he despatched 
a messenger — but the messenger was dismissed with 
rudenccs and contumely. It is difficult to conceive by 
what kind of sophistry the friends of the lady could 
have p^^rsuaded themselves to support her in a course so 
derogatory to her honour, and dangCTOUs to her happi- 
ness. If they had reason to think, when it was too late, 
that the marriage was an imprudent one, they ought to 
ha^’ taken some more open an<l reputable means of re- 
pairing the error. Obstinate silence was only calculated 
to bring the lady’s name into discussion in a way not 
likely to terminate to her advantage ; and by harbouring 
her against the remonstrances of her husband, withoi,t 
assigning a sufficient reason, they exposed her to the 
worst animadversions of suspicion and resentment. Hut 
Milton’^ revenge did not descend to petty ietaliations. 
He resolved to repudiate licr on the ground of disobe- 
dience. The measure was startling in conception and 
execution ; but, as Mr. Fenton acutely observes, the 
marriage is more to be wondered at than the separation. 

Having determined upon repudiating his wife, Milton 
was prompt to justify the act. In more tranquil times, 
perhaps, even lie would have hesitated before he assailed 
so boldly the most sacred ties of society, but men’s < 
minds were then in such a ferment, that the wildest 


before she married him, and ought not to have expected man academy the 
free and curclesti life of a country mansion and independence. 
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theories were sure of a congenial and applauding audi- 
ence, In 1644 , he gave to the world that work which 
must always be regarded as a grave error of judgment, 
and a solemn perversion of truth, The Dca^trine and 
Discipline of Divorce,” followed by another publication 
enforcing the same principles ; and ti» Tetrarchordon, 
or Expositions upon the Four Chief Places of Scripture 
which treat of Marriage.” In these pieces Milton at- 
tempted to establish, upon the authority of scripture, 
the right of a husband to put away his wife, for no 
better reason than because he disliked her temper : in- 
vesting him with an authority of the most serious im- 
portanoe to the interests, morals, and welfare of* society 
at large, which he was to be allowed to exercke at his 
own irresponsible caprice. If there were no parties to 
marriag^but the husband and the wife — if the hopes, 
the edu(*ation, the social position of children — the 
rights of property — and the countless inter-rela^oi^ 
of the whole community, were not involved in it»and 
directly affected by it, possibly such a discretion might 
be acted upon without much mischief ; although even 
then it would be very doubtful whether laxity and 
whim and passion might not destroy the springs of 
domestic happiness, by leaving them unprotected, by 
depriving them not only of the safeguards of law, but ^ 
of the salutary influences of opinion, nullifying the very 
utility of marriage by withdrawing its tenderest obliga- 
tions. But this is supposing an impossible state of 
things ; and in any other state the doctrines of Milton, 
profound in the research that is brought to bear upon 
thern^, and dexterous beyond all precedent in the treat- 
ment, are as impracticable ip application, as they 
would be destructive in their consequences. They are 
inapplicable wherever marriage is recognized, and super- 
fluous where it is not. The whole experience of civil- 

* Milton had ao completely examined the subject in all its bearings —-as 
be did every thing he took in hand — that be was consulted after the Re- 
storatj^n by a peer, the earl of Rutland, who had at that time a divorce bill 
in proj^ess through the house of lords. 

VOL. I. N 
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ization is against this monstrous and unjust assertion of 
prerogative ; and the testimony of all time may be 
reasonably opposed to the convenient arguments of a 
dialecticiap., who, oiFended with his wife, endeavours to 
Vindicate upon general principles the arbitrary proceed^ 
ing by which he rilieved himself from her presence. 

These treatises, notwithstanding their eloquence and 
their erudition, produced scarcely any visible effect. 
Every singular and daring violation of the settled usages 
of society is certain of having some people to applaud 
it. Eccentricity is often embraced for its own sake, 
and sometimes for the sake of expediency. It is the 
easiest ‘thing imaginable to make a new sect; for 
there are always individuals to be found, who, having 
alrea(ly thrown off the restraints of society, are glad to 
shelter themselves under any doctrines that furnish 
them with the plausible pretext of acting upon principle. 
A few isolated persons, hanging loose about the com-* 
muiiity, adopted the new law of marriage, and were 
distinguished by the nickname of divorcists, or Milton-* 
ists.; but for the most part the treatises were con-* 
signed to neglect, ridicule, or opprobiuin. One of 
Milton’s antagonists addressed him> in these compli- 
mentary terms — ^^You threw aside your wife, be- 
cause your waspish spirit could not agree with her 
qualities, and your crooked phantasy could noi be brought 
to take delight in her ; ” and another calls him a 

shallow-brained puppy,’’ and a noddy who wrote 
a book about wiving.'* The derision of his assailants 
called out the whole force of Milton’s invective, which, 
whenever he gave w)^ to was as coarse as his better 
dispositions were refined and spiritual. One of his op- 
ponents, an anonymous writer, he designates " a serving 
man both by nature and function, an idiot by breeding, 
and a solicitor by presumption,” Such were the con- 
troversial fruits of the Doctrine of Divorce.” 

But more serious results were likely to have been 
brought about by the indignation of the presby^jrian 
clergy, who, at their general assembly at Westminster, 
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expressed themselves so scandalised at the theology of' 
Milton^ that they had him cited before the house of 
lords. Their lordships, however, thinking that the best 
way was to suffer such extravagant doctrinls to sink 
into oblivion, or, probably, not being much disposed to 
please the accusers, dismissed the offender. Milton 
never forgave the presbyterians, and ultimately aban- 
doned them. 

As soon as he had determined to put away his wife, 
and had satisfied his own conscience as to its propriety, 
neither satire nor presbyterianisin could prevail with him 
to forego his resolution. The more effectually to de- 
monstrate the seriousness of his convictions on the 
subject, he paid his addresses to an accomplished and 
beautiful girl, the daughter of one Dr. Davis. •The 
circumstances in which he was placed might be ex- 
pected to present a fatal harrier to any hopes of that 
sort; and the young lady, whatever her private inclinations 
might have been, gave no encouragement to his propo- 
sals. Fortunately, the pursuit of his unlawful object was 
suddenly arrested by an incident which gave another 
and a hapjuer direction to his feelings. While he was 
at the iiouse of a relation, whom he used to visit in the 
lane St. Martin’s-le-Grand, his wife suddenly entered 
the room from an inner apartment, and flinging herself ^ 
upon her knees, entreated his pardon for her fault.* At 


• It has been suggested that Milton describes his own feelings on this 
occasion in the lOth liook of “ Paradise Lost,” wheie Kvo pleads to Adam 
for forgiveness. Some of the passages bear strongly upon Milton's own case, 
liecause the nrciirasunres are nimilar. Thus, when Adam reproaches 
Kve for her pride, it may naturally be supposed that Milton was thinking 
of his wife's return into the country to ner/')gay IViends, and its cunse. 
quenccs. 

“ But ijpT thee 

I had persisted happy ; had nof thy pride 
And wandering vanity, when least was safe, 

Rejected wy forewarnings and disdained 
Not to be trusted ; longing to be seen. 

Though by the devil himsetf, him overweening 
To over-reach ; but with the ser{>ciit meeting, 

Fooled and beguiled : by him thou, 1 by thee, 

To trutt thecjrotn my side” 8cc. 873—881. 

Again: 

lie added not, and from her turned; but £ve. 

Not so repulsed, with tears that ceased not flowing, 

N 2 
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fit6t was Stern and inaccesible to prayers and tears: 
but the generosity of his nature^ more inclinable/^ says 
his nephew, to reconciliation than to perseverance in 
anger or rl;venge, and partly the strong intercession of 
friends on both sides, soon brought him to an act of 
oblivion, and a firm league of peace,” This re-union was 
productive of true happiness. Probably both had ga- 
thered some wisdom from the follies that separated 
them, and the interval of reflection had not been with- 
out its store of blessings.* Milton*s conduct was sub- 
sequently full of tenderness and liberality ; and when 
his father-in-law, in common with other royalists, was 
compelled to fly from his estate, for which he after- 
wards compounded at a cost which reduced .him to beg- 
gary/. Milton received the whole of his wife's family 
into his house. At this time he had removed to a large 
establishment in Barbican, which was nearly filled by 
the group of persecuted cavaliers he })rotected under his 
roof. ^Vlien they went away, ^‘the house again,” ob- 
serves Philips, looked like a house of the muses only, 
though the accession of scholars was not great. Possibly 
his having proceeded so far in the education of youth, 
may have been the occasion of his adversaries calling 
him pedagogue and schoolmaster ; whereas it is well 


And ircisrs all disortirr^d, at Ins feet 

Fell hvmhle ; and, embracing them, besonght 

His peace.'* 909—015. 

And tben the reconciliation : 

“ Soon hi,s heart relented 
Towards her, hts life so talc, and sole delight, 

Mow at htsfeet si^wtsswe m distress," &c. 940— 942L 

PasMges of this kind, that are true images of a poet’s feelings and sufiTer- 
ings, always have an interest neyond mm poetical merit. 

* It has been suggested, that the return of Milton’s wife to implore for- 
giveness was not wholl) an act of grace, and it is only just to give both sides 
of the question. When she refused to answer his letters, or to come back 
to hiB iiouse, tlie king's jmrty was victorious, and had a fair prospect of 
ultimate success ; in which case, it is presumed, as she was a sealous royal- 
ist, and had gone (according to Aubrcyi against her husband’s consent into 
the king's quarters, she would never have acknowledged her marriage. 
But matters were changed when she supplicated for a reconciliation. I'lie 
liattle of Naseby had been fought, and Milton was making love to Miss 
Davis. It is a deosorioui world ! 
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known he never set up for a public school^ to teach all 
the young fry of a parish ; but only was willing to im- 
part his learning and knowledge to his relations^ and 
the sons of gentlemen who were his intimate friends^ 
and that neither his writing nor his way of teaching ever 
savoured in the least of pedantry.” •Upon this passage 
Dr. Johnson, with a vulgar malignity that is almost in- 
credible, observes, 'Oie did not sell literature to all 
coiners at an open shop ; he was a chamber milliner, and 
measured his commodities only to his friends !*' 

The toils of his school, constant as they were, did not 
interrupt his other labours for the benefit of mankind* 
His Tractate on Education” appeared in 1(H4, and 
was followed by Areopagitica, a Speech for the (iiberty 
of Unlicensed Minting.” • ^ 

Of the Tractate on Education ” it may be enough to 
say, that it embodies the features of the plan adopted in 
his academy, and explains the whole of that round of 
studies to which he carefully directed the attention of 
his pupils, but which is not likely ever to be embraced 
in any future system of instruction. 

The Areopagitica ” is on many grounds the noblest 
of Milton’s prose works. In grandeur and power of 
style, richness and fertility of illustration, overwhelm- 
ing energy of temperament, and the completeness with^ 
which every part and ramification of the subject is ex- 
plored and laid open, this oration may be proudly 
compared with the most eloquent productions of an- 
tiquity. There are some works of Milton’s more ex- 
tensive in their reach, and more magnificent in the ac- 
cumulation and exhibition of recondite learning ; but the 

Areopagitica ” transcends them all in popular interest, 
and the vigorous assertion of principles about which all 
mankind, in all ages, and under all forms of govern- 
ment^ are alike concerned* It is the foundation upon 

• The last edition of the “ATCopagltica ** was pubiishedin 1836, in the Se- 
lect Prose •Works of Milton,' with a PreUminary Discourse and Notes by 
Mr. St. John. Whoever is curious about Dr. Johnson’s scurrilous iojus- 
tice to Milton, may be rocoinmetided to peruse Mr. St. John’s Discourse, in 
which he Will find that disgraceful biography treated at some lasgth. 

N 3 
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’Which all subsequent defences of the liberty of the press 
have been raised ; and contains the ground-work of all 
that ever can be urged on the subject. New cases may 
arise to odl up new advocates^ but the elements with 
which they will be required to deal are immutable and 
imperishable. Yo^ may strike out new applications of 
old truths^ or embellish them with a younger eloquence ; 
but for the truths themselves — the heart of this great 
controversy^ from which the circulating arteries how, 
and to which they perpetually revert — you must go to 
the Areopagitica.” • Yet this treatise, like all the works 
of that age, is deficient in some of the graver requisites 
of logic; Its parts want coherence ; the argument is not 
conducted to a close ; vast materials are gathered into a 
series of statements, from which the leader is left to 
draw his own conclusions ; and although the propositions 
to be established are at every step as obvious as light, 
yet they are never stated. This defectiveness in the 
mere structure of such treatises was common amongst 
the writers of that period. Politics and morals had not 
yft been reduced to general principles. They were re- 
garded as topics on which men displayed their learning 
or their zeal, but were never treated with scientific ac- 
curacy. A writer asserted a principle because he believed 
it to be true ; but it never occurred to him that it was 
necessary to demonstrate its truth. This art was re- 
served for a later age. Perhaps the only author of the 
period referred to who can be said to have reasoned with 
exactness was Hobbes, Milton certainly did^ not ; he 
crowded the page with figures, instances, and invectives, 
carrying away all objections by the force of his own 
consciousness of power, and the impetus it received 
from strong convictions ; but he rarely ventured on a de- 

* Lord Mtitisfield, in a caae of copyright, referred to a passage in tlie 
“ Arcujiagltira,” i»i ivhicli Milton cxpres<«es himself unwilling to touch that 
part of the law which picscrves justly every man’s copy to himself.'’ 
Lord Mansfield observed, “ The single opinion of such a man as Milton, 
speaking after much coiii)idcratioti ou the vi^i y point, is stronger than any 
inferences from gathering ncorns, and seizing a vacant piece of ground ; 
when the writers, so far from tbnilctng of the very point, speak of an ima- 
ginary state of nature before the inyeution of letters.” 
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Baition or a ayllogism. Tbe reader that he 

was right, and even be persuaded to think him so > but 
he could not refer to the specific page that converted 
him. Milton furnishes immense data for argument, but 
seldom argues himself, and never with precision* It is 
all a fine Imrst of eloquence^ in whicllfitcts derived from 
all nations and historians are clustered together in im- 
petuous disorder, with scraps of allegory and passes 
from ancient authors, shreds from the poets to co|pb^m 
some important truth, and antique proverbs to prove its 
use and universality ; the whole resembling an edifice of 
great general solidity, and not wanting in incidental 
graces, but so irregular and eccentric, that you must 
not be surprised to find the door in the roof, or the 
staircase outside the walls, if, indeed, you find pither 
one or the ether. 

Treatises of this kind are the love-children of Reason 
and Imagination, and generally betray the ardent cha- 
racteristics of their, birth. 

The circumstance which extracted from Milton this 
passionate and powerful appeal, was a resolution pas|Bd 
by the parliament to the effect that no book, pamphlet, 
or paper should he henceforth printed, unless the same 
were first approved and licensed by such, or at least one 
of such, as shall be thereto appointed/* The practice 
licensing was so utterly obnoxious to the tenets of public 
liberty, for which the great buU^ of ibe people were then 
contending, that the ‘^Areopagitica” created an universal 
sensatio^ amongst all classes, and there is no doubt that 
it ultimately had tlie effect of convincing the licenser out 
of his place. Gilbert Mabbot, who held that officej, re- 
quested to be discharged in l649, for certain reasons 
which were all drawn from the Areopagitica :** — 1 . 
Because his authority had been infringed, several books 
having been printed without his licence. (This was a 
mere personal reason, and had nothing to do with the 
general question, which could not be affected either way 
by the respect or contempt in which the licenser's func- 
tions were held.) — Because, in its original institution, 
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tile practice of licensing was illegal, — Because it was 
a monopoly.— And 4, Because he considered it was law* 
fill to print any book^ without a licence^ if the author 
aubscribed^his name to it^ so as to be responsible to the 
law for its contents. These reasons were laid before 
the council^ and \fy them submitted to the house, who 
approved of them ; and Gilbert M abbot was accordingly 
dismissed at his own desire> and the office of licenser 
abolished.* 

Ill the following year, Milton collected his Latin and 
English poems, and published them in one volume at 


« Votwahitanning tho abolition of the offico of licenser, the press coHi, 
tinucii to be ex)) 0 Kc<l to chuckb and hinderanccs The direct restraint was re- 
fvioved, bur risk after publication often had the effect of total supprei- 
filial. The puritan who were damoroos for hlicrty on the most extensive 
scale V'heu thev *ere out of power, became as tyrannical in power as the 
royalists ; and the royalists became as bad, in turn, as the puritans ; and the 
government of the revolution as bad as either. Public writers had suf^ 
flcient reason to complain of the difficulties that were thrown in their way 
after tiie licenser was removed, and might almost have bec'ii justifiiKl in de- 
siring to return to the old system, which was recommended at least by 
brevity and simplicity. The stamp taxes mi the journals were a source of 
coiibiclerahle vexation, winch was not a little increased by the arbitrary 
conduct of the clerks of the post office in ket../iTig bark, with the i.unction 
of their superiors, such publications as were not apjiroved of, substituting 
others m their place. This was a mod' of making war upon tlie liberty 
or the presa more harassing than that ot the licenser, and not unlikely to 
provoke those very exccsACS which it ought to be the object of all good 
government to furnish no excuse for. We find the “Craftsman,” a 
weekly pajicr comitienccd in IT% ror the especial and avowed purpose of 
laying bare he corruptions prevailing in all crafts, Irom king-craft down- 
wards, openly remonstrating with the government that while it contri- 
'buted nearly l(KK)/. per annum in stamp duty to the exchequer, it was sub- 
iected to Ihecaprioious tyranny of the post-office clerks. “ The general 
post-office,” says the writer, “ which was established by act of parliament 
for tl common efit and advantage of all the |>eople of England, is, as it 
hath bocn lately managed, another considerable rei^traint uimn some particu. 
lar kind of writings ; for, unless I am very niuch misinformed, the clerks of 
the post'Ofhce (who seem to he a sort of licensed hawkerc over the whole 
kingdom) have received strict and repcat<-d nijunctions not to send any of 
our papers to their corre.spniidents ; who make daily complaints that this 
journal is suppressed, as the clerks 'mfonn them, by authority ; and others, 
calculated for quite difterent purposes, arc sent to them instead of the 
Craftsman, contrary to their directions.'* The busiest part of the “ Crafts- 
inan'‘s *’ avocations appeass tc have been the defence of the liberties of the 
press against invidious enemies, who, under a variety of disguises, attempt- 
ed to rraune it to servitude, lie assigns many reasons why the press ought 
to be ftee, and, amongst others, that it enables every man to be of service 
to his country. In arbitrary dominions no man ever thinks of serving bis 
country. If this privilege of publishing our thoughts with freedom,” 
says the Craftsman, ** should ever be taken away or restrained, few persons 
in England besides those whose fortune makes them consiiierable enough 
to become legislators, would over have any opportunity of being useful or 
beneficial to their country ; but whilst this remains, even 1. incongiderable 
and hm an I am m the wwltl^ may happen to Ho some good j and I flatter 
myxtfihat J shall do tt in the eery instant I am writing toyou.** 
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the instance of Moseley^ a bookseller in Paul's Churdi^ 
yard.* Having had occasion to allude in terms of 
reprehension to Moseky s interpolation of a poem in 
an edition of Cowley's works, it is only just«to observe 
in this place, that Moseley on many occasions dis- 
tinguished himself as an enterprising and discriminating 
publisher ; one who knew more than the outside and 
marketable value of books, and who sometimes ven* 
tured into print himself, to introduce his authors to the 
public. In this edition of Milton’s poems— the first 
acknowledged by the autlw , — y supplied a curious 
preface entitled '' The Stationer lo the Reader," and 
subscribed it with his own name, ^n thi pl> 2 face he 
says, — H is not any private respect of gain, gentle , 
reader, for the slightest pamphlet is nowadayes jnore 
vendible than the words of learnedest men ; but it is 
the love 1 have to our own language that hath made 
me diligent to collect and set forth such peeces, both in 
prose and verse, as may renew the wonted honour and 
^steen of our English toiigUw." He then goes on to 
say, that these poems had received the highest coip- 
mendations from the mdeinie^ foreign and (lornestic, 
and the unpanriclnd attestation ’ o tlu ‘'vost of 
Eton ; and refers to the encouragen ent he liau received 
from the most ingenious ra« . for hi& puhli'-jition o^ 
Mr. Waller's 'Hate choice peeces," . • having induced 
him once more to adventure into the world, pre- 
senting it with these evergreen and not to be blasted 
laurels. The author's more peculiar excellency in these 
studies was too well known to conceal his papers, or 
to keep me from attempting to solicit them from him. 
Let the event," he adds, guide itself which w^y it 
will, I shall deserve of the age, by bringing into the 
light as true a birth as the Muses have brought forth 

• The following is a literal copy of the title ; ** Foeros of Mr. John ^Tilton, 
both English and Latin, cointtos'd at several times. Printed by his true . 
copies. The Songs were set in Mustek by Mr, Henry Lawes, Gentlonian, 

of the King's Chapel, and one of his Majesties Private Musick. Printed 
and I'ubliBb’d according tu Order. J^ondon : Printed by Ruth Ra worth, 
for Humphrey Moseley, a>Jd are to be sold at the signe of the Princes 
Arms, In PauPs Church Yard. l&iS,** 
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since our famous Spenser wmte^ whose poems in thesSe 
English ones are as rarely imitated, as sweetly excelled.” 
The unfading interest attached the most trifling par- 
ticulars ccncemitig these early editions, will render a 
brkf bibliographical digression respecting the contents 
of this volume accfeptable to all true lovers of poetry. 

Moseley’s publication was the first in which Milton’s 
name appeared; but two of the poems it contained 
had been published before : Comus” anonymously, and 

Lyculas” with his initials. “ Comus” was published in 
quarto, in l637, by Humphrey Robinson [Humphrey 
Seems to have been a favourite with the Muses], at 
the sigmi of the three pigeons in Paul’s Church Yard,” 
with tlie motto, 

“ Eheu ! quid vului rnisero inihi? Floribus aiistrum 
Perditus.” 

The volume was edited by Lawes, who composed the 
music, and who acted at Ludlow Castle the two cha- 
racters of the Shepherd Thyrsis and the Spirit. He 
dedicates the masque to the lord Bracley ; and observes^ 
that he has been compelled to print it in consequence 
of the importunity of friends who desired copies. 
“ Although not openly acknowledged by the author,” he 
,j8ays, “ yet it is a legitimate offspring, so lovely and so 
much desired, that the often coj)ying of it hath tired 
my pen to give my several friends satisfaction, and 
brought me to the necessity of producing it to the public 
view.” Lycidas” was published in a slender quarto by 
the printer to the University of Cambridge, along with 
a variety of other pieces vxi the death of Mr. Edward 
Ki^g. The whole collection was contributed by college 
friends, and contained three poems in Greek, nineteen 
in Latin, and thirteen in English, introduced by a pa- 
negyric and biography, supposed to have been written 
either by Milton or Henry More. It has been con- 
jectured that Milton was solicited to write Lycidas,” 
which is consistent with the manner of its original 
publication. It stands last in the collection, and is 
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tliBtinguished from the rest (most of which have their 
auAors’ names) by his initials, With these exceptions, 
and the ode on ^hakspeare, which was prefixed to an 
edition of Shakspeare s poems printed in >632, and 
another in 1640, none of the pieces in the volume 
issued by Moseley appear to hav^ been previously 
printed ; so that Milton cannot be said to have been 
known as a poet until he was upwards of seven and 
thirty years of age. 

The sonnets/^ L’ Allegro/’ ^^IlPenseroso,” ‘^Lycidas,’' 
and the smaller pieces, constitute the first part of the vo- 
lume, which is followed by (vomus/* with Lawes’ ori- 
ginal dedication, and the letter from sir Henry \Vt)tton’'*', 
w^hich has ^^ecn so often referred to in testimony of 
Milton’s genius. The third part contains the liatin 
poems, preficed by the brief stanzas of Mansus, Sal- 
siJli, and Salvaggi, and an Italian ode by Francini. 
This edition is embellished with a portrait of Milton. 

Some intention is said to have been entertained of 
giving the poet an appointment as adjutant-general in 
sir William Waller’s army, but the new-modelling of 
the army proved an obstruction to the design.t The 
authority from which this supposition is derived as- 
signs so vague an excuse for the intention not having 
been fulfilled^ that we might be justified in suspecting^ 
it never was formed. The new-modelling of the army, 

• As this letter has become, by frequent aud indeed unavoidable allu- 
sions in all the biographies of Milton, klmost an integral part ot hii life, 
and as it is not accessible in the well-known editions, the passage which 
alludes to Comus "will probably be interesting to such readers as may 
not have chanced upon it ebewhere. After regretting that he had not 
seen more of Milton during his stay in the neighbourhood of Eton, sir 
Henry acknowledges the receipt of a copy of “ Comus “ Since your going 
you have charg'd me with new obligations, both fbr a very kinde letter 
from you dated the sixth of this month, and tor a dainty piece of entertain- 
ment which came therewith. Wherein 1 should much commend the tra- 
gical parts, if the lyrical did not ravish roe with a certain Doric delicacy 
in your songs and odes, whereunto 1 must plainly confess to have seen yet 
nothing parallel in our language : * ipsa moihties.' But 1 roust not omit 
to tell you, that I now onely owe you thanks for intimating unto me (bow 
modestly soever) the true artificer. For the work itself I had view’d lora 
good while before, with singular delight, having received it from our com- 
mon friend Mr, R. in the very close of the late R’s poems, printed at Ox- 
ford, whereunto it was added (as I now suppose) that the accessory might 
Jielp out the principal, according to the art of stationers, and to leave the 
'reader ‘ con la bocca dolce.’ ” 

f Philips. * 
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instead of offering an obstruction to the design^ would 
rather have opened an opportunity for carrying it into 
effect* It is much more Ukdy that the offence Milton 
had giveix>the presbyterians was the real cause why the 
design, if contemplated, was abandoned. 

Ab(mt 1647) Milton's father died, and was buried 
in the chancel of St. Giles's church, Cripplegate ; and 
in the ^spring of that year, his wife's friends having left 
him, after being enabled through his influence with the 
ascendant party to recover their estates, he removed to 
a small house in High Holborn, which opened at the 
back into Lincoln's Inn Fields. Here he continued his 
studies*and scholastic labours until the execution of the 
king. This event once more called him from liis re- 
tirement, and he published a defence of the act, entitled 

The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates : proving that 
it is lawful, and hath been held so through all ages, for 
any who have power, to call to account a Tyrant or 
wicked King, and, after due conviction, to depose and 
put liim to death, if the ordinary Magistrate have ne- 
glected or denied to do it'' According to most of the 
biographies, this extraordinary treatise was written 
in consequence of the clamours raised by tlie presby- 
terians against those who had been concerned in the 
regicide ; but Wood supposes, and there is enough of 
external evidence to show tliat he supposes rightly, that 
it was written before die execution of the king. In 
the second edition new passages were introduced, to 
give greater point to its immediate application ; but the 
work was undoubtedly prepared originally in anticipa- 
tion of a catastrophe which Milton knew was inevitable. 
This fact does not much alter the case ; for whether it 
was composed before or after the death of the king, the 
argument is of equal force, insisting less upon the exe- 
cution as a substantive act, than upon the right of the 
people to bring the first magistrate to justice for certain 
violations of the constitution, which had already taken 
place. BuX as, happily for mankind, such examples 
are rare, and form strildng exceptions to the ordinary 
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progress of gov^nments^ the treatise can now be re- 
garded only as a curious historical relique. Upon such 
questions men must always be guided by the nature of 
the circumstances they are required to decMe upon ; 
precedents are valueless^ and general principles are 
wholly inapplicable^ To assert that the people are jus- 
tified in deposing a tyrant and putting him to deaths is 
Qodiing more than the assertion of the source from 
whence the sovereign derives his authority^ and of the 
supremacy of justice over the throne itself; propositions 
which no man who thinks that kings were made for the 
people, and not the people for kings, will be disposed 
to deny. But they bring us only to an admission of 
the right to git in judgment upon kings ; the question 
to be determined is, what constitutes the tyranny wliich 
justifies deposition and death ? And this is a question 
upon which no past treatises or precedents can tlirow 
any light : it cannot be resolved by a reference to what 
other generations thought or did ; it must be decided 
by personal considerations, — by a careful examination of 
surrounding circumstances, remote influences, and ulti- 
mate objects, — by the spirit of existing institutions, and 
the state of public opinion. One age may regard as 
extreme tyranny that which a i)revious age endured 
with patience, or held to be a safeguard. Under a feu-^i 
dalism men adapt themselves to restraints which woul^ 
drive them into rebellion under a monarchy, and which 
could not co-exist with a republic. The progress of 
education softens the rigour with which crimes against 
the commonwealth are treated; as men become more 
capable of thoroughly understanding their rights, tliey 
acquire increased security in their exercise, and liave 
less need of terrible examples to enforce them. The 
moral power supersedes the physical, and penal retribu- 
tion gradually gives way to more calm and impressive 
punishments. Charles L of England lost his head in 
the seventeenth century, and Charles X. of France 
was banished in the nineteenth: their cases arc not 
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similar j but if they could have changed places, their 
pufiishments would have been the same. 

What, therefore, might have been true — so to speak 
— in Millpn's time, is true no longer. The doctrines 
that then brought a sovereign to the block would now 
expel him from thlfe throne. The essence of the treatise 
alone survives, and remains true for ever-«-the inde- 
feasible right of the people to protect their liberties 
against aggression. If this great end be answered by 
means more consistent with an improved condition of 
popular intelligence, something more is gained than the 
mere assertion of liberty — the proof of its omnipotence 
in an ehlightened age. When a nation can recover its 
freedom without staining a sword, it demonstrates to 
the world the feebleness of the oppression it has van- 
quished. 

Whatever may be said of the conduct of the par- 
liament to Charles I., there can be little doubt that the 
conduct of the Presbyterians was base, cowardly, and 
fickle. They were the first to urge on the war, and 
provoke that fury against the king which could not 
afterwards be appeased but by bis death ; and then they 
denounced the cruelty to which they had been accessory 
in the first degree themselves. Milton convicts them of 
p^heir perfidy and inconstancy in this treatise, as a pre- 
iiminary to the consideration of the sentence itself. This 
is indeed the grand moral of the work — it shows the 
tendency of popular tumults to swell beyond the control 
of those who inconsiderately excite them. 

This treatise, upon the death of the king, was fol- 
lowed by a pamphlet of temporary interest on the revolt 
of the Scotch Presbyterians at Belfast, who abandoned 
the parliament to join the earl of Ormond. And the next 
work that engaged Milton's attention was the History 
of England,” avowedly undertaken with a view to ad- 
vocate the superiority of a republican form of govern- 
ment, and in the hope of preventing for ever the re- 
storation of a monarchy. He did not, however, complete 
his design, as other occupations called him away to more 
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important duties ; but the history^ as far as it is cotn-< 
pleted/is extremely curious and interesting^ presenting 
a succession of romantic incidents^ during tlie times of 
the ancient Britons, in which the fabulous Exploits of 
king Arthur and his knights (upon which he had tomerly 
intended to found an epic)^ the stcft-y of Lear and his 
daughters, and all the exciting and pathetic narratives 
of chivalry and love to be found in the bid annals, are 
expounded with the enthusiasm of a poet rather than . 
the zeal of an historian. 

The publication of Icon Basilike ” drew him again 
into the field of political controversy. This celebrated 
book was written for the purpose of endeavouring to 
produce a f|ivourable impression on the public mind 
during the trial of the king ; but such were the activity 
and vigilance of the authorities, that its publication 
was frustrated until after the. execution had taken place. 
An obscure, intemperate, and corrupt scribbler*, at- 
tempted to prove that Milton bribed a printer to insert 
a prayer into the ‘^^con from the “Arcadia” of 
sir Philip Sidney (a work which king Charles was 
known to be in the frequent habit of reading), for 
the purpose of enabling him to accuse the king in his 
answer of impiety, hypocrisy, and fabrication. This 
absurd story, one might suppose, carried its own re-^P 
futation on the surface ; for it would hardly have been 
worth the trouble it must have cost to discover and pre- 
vail upon the printer for so paltry an object. If the 
printer had been reglly bought over, they would have 
turned him to better account ; and instead of endeavour- 
ing to fasten upon the king the charge of stealing a 
prayer, they would probably have endeavoured to show 
that he discarded prayers altogether. Yet, ridiculous as 
this clumsy invention is, Dr. Johnson adopts it: he 
says that Milton is suspected " of having interpolated 
the book; and then, quoting Milton's animadversions 
upon the supposed interpolation, he adds, with a sneer, 
that “ they who could so noisily censure it, with a little 
* Wagatatfe. Viudication of King CAarles the Martyr. London, 1711. 
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ext«Qftiaa of their malice could contrive what they wanted 
to accuse’’*; >as if, contriving any thing, they would 
not have contrived some^ing worse. The only com- 
Mientary this pungent antithesis deserves is, that the 
imputed interpolation-— as Dr. Johnson might easily 
have satisfied hiitiself — is an untruth. The king 
handed hts private prayers on the scaffold to Dr. Juxon, 
bishop of London : one of them was from the Arcadia” 
. — Juxon was cognizant of the fact, and would have 
vindicated his master from the charge of adopting that 
prayer if he could. 

The “ Iconoclastes” of Milton, written in reply to the 

Icon,* assumes Charles I. to be the author of that work. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that subseq^ient research 
has satisfactorily proved that the book was composed by 
Gauden, who was afterwards advanced to a bishopric 
in consideration of the service he had rendered to the 
royal party by that strange fabrication. Gauden's au- 
thorship was acknowledged at court; his wife and his 
curate were in the secret, and a sufficient mass of doca«> 
inentary evidence has been preserved to place the matter 
beyond all reasonable doubtt It is said that Milton 
wrote the Iconoclasies" by command, which is not ira- 
^ probable, as, about the same time, his distinguished ta- 
and daily increasing r^utation recommended him 
so highly to the notice of the new government, that 
the council of state invited him to accept the office of 
their secretary for foreign languages. They certainly 
could not have found a man in |!lngland whose pro- 
found philological learning, varied accomplishments, 
and practical lubits so adudrably adapted him for the 
appointment.:!: 

Milton was now in personal correspondence with the 

‘ • Wliat a contrast this vonomoug remark of Johtison’s oflferg to the ex- 
clamation Of sir James Mackintosh, that the name of Milton refutes the 
calumny ! 

t The whole controversy is emlKMlied in an able article by sir James 
Mackintosh on llr Wordsworth's book, “ Who wrote Icon Basillke? ” in 
the Edinburgh Review, No. LXXXVU. 

t The appointment was dated I5th March, 1648-9. 
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h€ad8 of that mighty movement which he had all along 
so strenuously supported ; nor was he long engaged in 
their service until a fresh occasion opened for the exer- 
cise of his zeal. The celebrated Salmasius, Employed 
by Charles II., who is stated to have given him a hun- 
dred Jacobuses for the performance. Had just published 
his Defensio Regis, and Milton was called upon to 
answer it. For this production, entitled Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio/’ he received 1000/, from the parlia- 
ment * ; but he tells us that he undertook it without any 
expectation of reward. t This was the most important 
controversy, on account of the great reputation of his 
antagonist, in which Milton was ever involved. ' 

Since th^ death of the illustrious younger Scahger,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Mitford, who has taken some paias to 
give an accurate account of Milton’s opponent, no scho- 
lar had acquired the reputation of Salmasius ; not so 
much, as Johnson supposed, for his skill in emendatory 
criticism, in which he was excelled by many of his con- 
temporaries, as for his great knowledge of antiquity, the 
multiplicity of his attainments, and his immense re- 
search in ancient languages. His “ Commentary on 
Solinus,” and his treatise “ De Re Hellenistica,” are im- 
perishable monuments of his fame. Grotius alone could 
compete with him ; and if Grotius were at all inferior, 
which L know not, in the extent of his information, he 
far excelled Salmasius in the correctness of his judg- 
ment, the distribution of his knowledge, and the more 
luminous arrangement of his erudition. Grotius was 
an enlightened philosopher, as well as a profound scholar; 
and the names of these two illustrious men were in 
commendation not often disjoined.” 'J’his was an ad- 
versary worthy of Milton ; and the glory of his triumph 
over him would have l)een complete, if he had not 
mixed up with the great questions at issue some personal 
invectives, that reduced the dignity of his refutation. 

It can hardly be denied thaf Milton defeated Salraa- 

* Toland, - f Delensjo Sccunda. 

VOL. I. 0 
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sius. He had the weight of authprity, the confidence 
of popularity, and the strength of reason on his side. 
All the learning of Salmasius could not succeed in the 
attempt lo defend the conduct of the king. Hobbes 
avows himself unable to decide whose language was best, 
or whose arguments were worst ; but it is not easy to 
conceive how such a man as Hobbes could have found 
himself in such a dilemma. ISahnasius maintains the 
divine right and irresponsibility of kings — Milton, the 
sovereignty of the people, and the responsibility of 
magistrates : there might be some doubt as to whose 
language was the best, but there could be none as to 
who h&d the best of the argument. 

Salmasiiis was married to a scold, — a ^circumstance 
with which Milton taunts him. But his wife was proud 
of her authority over so great a man; and probably that 
may have diminished the fury of her temper. In her 
admiration of him, it appears, she sometimes made him 
look ridiculous ; insisting, for instance, upon his appear- 
ing at the court of Christina of Sweden in scarlet 
b/eeches and robes, with a black cap and a white feather. 
Fortunately there does not seem to have been any 
jealousy mixed up with these arrogant qualities ; for 
when Salmasius was lying ill of the gout at Stockholm, 
,^(-hristina (who was also plagued with a dominant tem- 
per and an impetuous will) used to come to his l>ed- 
side, and indulge in a thousand freaks such as suited 
the royal liuinours of a queen. Salmasius, stung by the 
allusion to bis domestic circumstances, reproached 
Milton (who by this time was beginning to find his 
sight fail him) with having lost his eyes in the contest. 
Salmasius ditl not live co publish this answer ; but it 
appeared upon his death, which happened soon after at 
S[)a, where he went to drink the writers ; when Milton, 
in his Defeuhio Secunda,” rejoined with encreased 
power and asperity, claiming the merit of having 
shortened the life of his antagonist. Such were the 
petty and malignant feelings that were permitted to 
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enter into a discussion between two of the greatest 
scholars the world has ever seen. 

It was asserted that Milton’s answer to Salmasius 
greatly reduced that learned person in the est?hiation of 
his contemporaries ; but that is an exaggeration. As to 
the story of. his death being hasterftd by it, there is 
scarcely any ground for supposing that it had the least 
effect even upon his spirits. His posthumous answer 
is as strongly marked with exultation as bis original 
treatise was with confidence. A man like Salmasius, 
who had received so much applause from all quarters, 
could not be very easily impressed with fears for his 
fame. His book, unquestionably, had but an inefifferent 
sale, comparjed with Milton's Defence ; but the ar- 
guments* it contained, were not so palatable to# the 
public. The Icon Basilike ran through forty- seven 
editions ; extending, it is said, to 48,/)()() copies : but 
no other work on that side could be expected to excite 
so much curiosity. 

"I'lie first answ^cr to Salmasius produced two replies, 
to each of whicii Milton published a separate rejoinder, 
and in each of which, by a curious coincidence, be 
charged tlic authorship upon a wrong person, lavishing 
the grossest abuse upon his supposed antagonist. One 
of these re])lies w^as written by one llowland; but Milton,< 
accused bishop Bramhall of the work, and in a ram])ant 
spirit of revenge denounced him for the vices of his 
private life.* The other was wTitten by Peter du 
Moulin ; but Milton assailed Alexander More (who 
mciely published it), a man of considerable attainments 
and of high estimation, and exposed some of his con- 
tinental amours with a bitterness degi-ading only to 
himself. t 'I'he heats of controversy hurried Milton 

* Milton’s answer was published in the name of his nephew Philips, but 
It was evidently in substance his own. 

+ l)u Moulin, the real authnr of the jnece entitled 1^‘jtii Sanguinis cla- 
mor adversus Piiniculas Anghcanos, was placed in serious danger in rouse, 
quence oi Milton’s having charged More, or Morns as he is sometimes 
called, with the authorship ; for More, afraid of the consequences of the 
imputation, took care to let it be known who was the author. Fortunately 
for Du Moulin, M ilton perbisted in tlie charge ratlicr than acknowledge 
o 2 
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into excesses which his most ardent admirers must 
lament. He was not always content with slaying his 
victim — he sometimes added the savage dance and san- 
guinary Ifbation. 

Milton was now blind. This calamity was fully 
confirmed in 1 65i*, after he had been in tlie discharge 
of the duties of the foreign office for four years, during 
wliich time he struggled with imperfect vision through 
his arduous labours by the help of his nephew, Edward 
Philips. That he attributed his blindness to the zeal 
with which he had devoted himself to the public 
cause, is evident from his well-known sonnet to his 
faithful friend Cyriac Skinner. 

“ Cyriac, tliis tliroc-years-day 1110*41* eyes, thoif^h clear,” &e. 

His eyes had long suffered from the intensity of his 
studies ; and when he was engaged to answer Salrnasius, 
one of them was almost gone. The physicians warned 
him not to proceed, predicting the loss of both as the 
consequence ; hut the choice between his duty and his 
eyes was one which he was not long determining. His 
enemies — no more scrupulous than himself in seizing 
upon private misfortunes — pronounced his blindness to 
be a judgment upon him. To this cruel piece of cant, 
'r*he replied in his “ Defensio Secunda’" — a splendid com- 
position, — by observing, that it was not so wretched to 
he blind, as not to be able to endure blindness ; that it 
was a deprivation which might befall any man, which 
had happened to the most illustrious and virtuous men, 
and which every one ought to be prepared to endure. 
He then calls (rod to witness that he was not conscious 
of having committed any offence which might have 
deservedly marked him out as a fit object for such a 
visitation ; and that he had never written any thing 
which he (lid not think agreeable to truth, justice, and 


himspli guilty of the mistake; and the parliament, unwilling to contra- 
dict publicly the great advocate of their cause, sufl'ered the true author to 
e&capc. 
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piety. Alluding to the advice of the physicians, he 
says their premonition caused no hesitation, and 
inspired no dismay ; I would not have listened to the 
advice even of Esculapius himself from the* shrine of 
Epidauris, in preference to the suggestions of the hea- 
venly monitor within my breast ; Ifhy resolution was 
unshaken, though the alternative was either the loss of 
my sight or the desertion of my duty ; and I called to 
mind those two destinies which the oracle of Delphi 
announced to the son of Thetis. I considered that 
many had purchased a less good by a greater eyil — the 
meed of glory by the loss of life ; but tliat 1 might 
procure great good by little suffering ; that, though I 
am blind, I jnight still discharge the most honourable 
duties, the performance of which, as it is something 
more durable than glory, ought to be an object of 
superior admiration and esteem ; I resolved, therefore, 
to make the short interval of sight 1 was permitted to 
enjoy as beneficial as possible to the public int(>rest.’’ 
Tliese beautiful sentences are full of such cheerful phi- 
losophy, that they ought to be placed next those af- 
fteting passages in “ Sampson Agonistes” and Pa- 
radise liost,’’ where, alluding to this great calamity, 
the tenderer humanity of Milton may be said to melt 
into tears. Those passages are as familiar as hous^ 
hold words” to all readers; but the extract just recited 
from the ‘‘ Defeiisio Secunda,” exhibiting the firmness 
with which he bore his sufferings, is not so generally 
known. 

The Defensio Secunda” is altogether a remarkable 
production, and certcnnly the most memorable work 
extant in reference to the heroes of the civil war. It 
has been remarked, that while the puritans were the 
conquerors, their enemies were the painters. Almost 
all the publications in which the events and tlie men 
of those times are chronicled — certainly all those that 
possess an extensive popularity — are upon the side of 
the royalists. This fact gives an additional interest to 
the “ Defensio Secunda,” in which the characters of 
o 3 
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Cromwell, Bradshaw, Fairfax, and the generals in the 
parliamentary army are drawn with consummate power, 
but in the language of enthusiastic eulogy, ])r. 
Johnson Sfcknowledges the elegance of the flattery, but 
calls it servile, and quotes a part of the character of 
Cromwell as a specimen of its eloquence, but appa- 
rently for the purpose of indulging in a contemptible 
verbal criticism. If the character of Cromwell, as it is 
drawn by Milton, be an exaggeration on one side, the 
portrait by fJowley is no less extravagant on the other. 
They would make excellent companion pictures, were it 
not for the difference of power visible between the two 
artists/ The one is an historical study — the other a 
satirical sketch. , ,, 

From his house in High llolborn, Milton had re- 
moved to the house of one Thomson, in Charing Cross, 
next door to the Hull Head 'J’avern, opening into the 
Spring Gardens, (it is pleasant to note all these localities 
of great men, that in ])a sing over the spots they in- 
habited, the imagination may visit their vanished te- 
nements,) where he remained until lodgings provided 
for him by government in Scotland Yard, Whitehall, 
were ready for his reception. It was here that the 
total loss of vision came upon him. His friend Leonard 
^hilatus, envoy of the duke of Parma to the king oF 
France, offered to consult Thevenot, a French phy- 
sician who had acquired celebrity as an oculist, con- 
cerning his case, if he would give him an account of it ; 
and Milton, that he might not seem to refuse any as- 
sistance, furnished a statement oi the gradual progress of 
his blindness, whicli is not only interesting as it concerns 
him, but curious in itself. After detailing the first 
approaches of the malady, he says, — “A certain iris 
began to surround the light of the candle if I looked at 
it ; soon after which, on the left part of the left eye 
(for that was some years sooner clouded), a mist arose, 
which hid every thing on that side ; and looking forward, 
if I jJilflliny right eye, objects appeared smaller. My 
other eye also, for the last three years, failing by 
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degrees, some months before all sight was abolished, 
things which I looked upon seemed to swim to the 
right and left. Certain inveterate vapours seem to 
possess my forehead and temples, which after meat 
especially, quite to evening, generally urge and de- 
press my eyes with a sleepy heaviness. Nor would 
1 omit, that whilst there was as yet some remainder 
of, sight, I no sooner lay down on my bed, and 
turned on my side, but a copious light dazzled out 
of my shut eyes ; and as ray sight diminished, every 
day- colours gradually more obscure flashed out with 
vehemence; but now that the lucid is in a manner 
extinct, a direct blackness, or else spotted, aftd as it 
were woven^with ash colour, is used to pour itself in. 
Nevertheless the constant and settled darkness that is 
l^fore me, as well by night as by day, seems nearer the 
whitish than the blackish, and the eye rolling itself a 
little, seems to admit I know not what, smallness of 
light, as through a chink.’* The minuteness of tins ac- 
count is worthy of observation, not less than the felicity 
with which that strange flux and confusion of colours 
and shadows in the coming darkness are brought before 
us in a verbal description. W e feel the floods of pal- 
pable blindness, sprinkled with twinkling stars, the 
dreamy motion of things swinging to and fro in th^ 
black void, the vapours rifting in masses against the 
rays of the unseen sun, and that distant stream of 
glory, attenuated to the smallest point which for ever 
seemed to pierce the aching ball, but revealed nothing 
in its radiant passage but a blank thread of light ! 

In these melancholy circumstances, Milton was still 
permitted to hold his office, and Mr. Philip Meadowes 
was appointed as his assistant. His salary upon the 
council’s contingencies was 288/, per annum; and when 
Cromwell abolished the council, he appointed him his 
private Latin secretary, in the duties of which he was 
assisted by Andrew Marvell, the poet, whom he had 
himself urgently recommended for the situation. It has 
been objected to this passage in the life of Milton, that 
0 4* 
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he betrayed his faith to the people in accepting office 
under the protector ; that he had all tliroughout advo- 
cated a republic ; and that, in becoming accessory to 
CromwclKs assumption of power in his own hands, he 
violated the principles he professed. In all cases of this 
kind, it is essential to the interests of truth that we 
should extend our^views beyond general definitions, and 
embrace a comprehensive survey, not merely of great 
events, but of all the minor circumstances flowing into 
them, and ebbing round them. Milton never advocated 
any special form of government ; and whenever his ar- 
guments seemed to take the particular direction of a 
republic, it was not for the sake of a republic, hut for 
the sake; of the public lilierties which were presumed to 
he ii^cluded in that shape of administration. Of all the 
writers of that age, Milton is the most distinct in this 
emphatic purpose — that it is tlie recognition of the se- 
curity of the rights of the people for which he struggles. 
That a democracy, in the fullest sense of that term, 
would have best pleased Milton, could it have been 
guaranteed, cannot be doubted : but when be saw, after 
the death of the king, that the parliament attempted to 
revive in other modes, tyrannies as tremendous as those 
which it had anniliilatcd; and that the proceedings of 
jL^omwcll ill the formation of a protectorate, without 
proposing to transmit its powers in his family, would 
have the effect of cementing the interests of the state, 
which the arbitrary rule of the parliaraeiit threatened to 
subvert ; it can hardly be doubted that he discerned in 
Cromwell’s policy the only alternative that remained for 
the salvation of the country. Had the parliament been 
suffered to proceed much farther in its ruinous course, 
anarchy must have ensued, and the fruits of the civil 
war would have peiished as they were expanding into 
maturity. Milton saw that the choice lay between 
Cromwell — who was establishing, with great wisdom, the 
foundations of a more effectual representation of the peo- 
ple — and the Stuarts, who were impatient for another 
experiment of despotism, for which the folly of the par- 
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liament was obviously preparing the way. Milton de- 
cided promptly ; and a clear examination of the results 
will show that he decided rightly. 

Milton and Cromwell, it is said, were neve» intimate. 
Milton was employed by the protector ; but there was 
no private confidence between thenf. Wherever this 
circumstance is alluded to, it is aceompanied with a 
vague insinuation that Cromwell did not like to trust 
Milton; which is, of course, assumed as something to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Now, as it appears to be 
rather unreasonable that Cromwell should have chosen, 
for his private secretary, a man he did not like to trust, 
this construction is fairly open to objection. Vfe have 
already secn^ in a preceding memoir in this volume^ that 
Cromwell admitted Waller to a most familiar footing — 
Waller, who had plotted for the return of the king, and 
who escaped death at the hands of the parliament by a 
dishonourable betrayal of his associates. Cromwell 
could scarcely ht supposed to trust a man of this decrip- 
tion, yet he was intinlate with Waller. To what cir- 
cumstance, then, are we to refer the distance that was 
maintained betwen Cromwell and his Latin seferetavy ? 
To Milton's greatness, which was superior to the trusts 
of princes. Cromwell held no rank in Milton’s esti- 
mation, but that to which his pre-eminent merits entiy^ 
tied him. He honoured and reverenced his transcendent 
abilities, his promptitude in action, his sagacity, his love 
of country : but he paid no court to kings. His ad- 
miration of Cromwell was admiration of the man, and 
depended upon the continued exercise of the qualities 
which produced it : it was not tlie slavish admiration of 
a sceptre, which is the same under all aspects — except 
adversity. (Jrornwell was too subtle an observer of hu- 
man nature to let this intrepid and honest patriot ap- 
proach too close ; h^ desired, prudently, to preserve his 
good opinion ; and seems to have thought that the best 
way was to suffer as little diminution in private, as their 
relative positions would allow, of that reputation which 
he lield in public. He could not afford to be at his 
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ease before Milton, who was sincere upon all those points 
in which Cromwell only affected to acquiesce for th& 
furtherance of his ends.* 

About<9the time when Milton's blindness^had set in, 
1652 , he removed from Scotland Yard to a garden house 
in Petty France, Westminster, communicating with St. 
James's Park ; and here his wife died of a consumption, 
shortly after the birth of her fourth child, leaving three 
daughters behind. t He did not, how^ever, long con- 
tinue a widower. In l655 he married again, Cathe- 
rine, the daughter of captain Woodcock, of Hackney, a 
lady to whom he appears to have been affectionately at- 
tached; but who unhappily died within a year after their 
marriage, and w^as followed to the grave l)y her infant 
daughter. 

“ Blossom and bough were witliered with one blight.” 

On the 17tb of April, l655, an order was issued to 
reduce his salary from 2881., formerly charged on the 
coiincil’s contingencies, to the sum of 150/. per annum, 
to be paid to him during his life out of his highness's 
exchequer. Upon this allowance he retired from office ; 


* In his habits, Milton was confessedly reserved. He was slow and 
Ik hoice in the extcTisiou o( hw fricndshii» 1 Us closest and most constant 
friends were persons ot groat private worth, of sterling integrity, but who 
derive their lustre from their association with him. lie did not select men 
liecause they were high in station or in the world’s applause Aubrey says 
that Milton’s widow' told him that Hobbes Wiis not one of Ins acquaintance ; 
that her husband did not like him at all, but acknowledged hmi to be a 
man ot great parts, and a learned man 
t Milton alwMvs registered the births i*» Lis children in a family Bible. 
Birch gives the following entries a? appearing in Milton’s hand-writing 

Anne, my daughter, w as horn July 29., alaiut half an hour alter siv in the 
morning, Mary, iny daughte**, born on Wednesday, October 25th, 
on the fast day, in the morning atxiut six of the clock, 1G48. My son John 
was born on Saturday, March IGth, about half an hour past nine at night, 
1650. My daughter Deborah wm born the 2(1 of May, being Sunday, 
somewhat before tliree of the clock in the morning, 1652. ” 
t Kcnnet, in a note upon Wood’s Memoir of Milton in the “ Fasti,” 
gives us a tradition about the funeral of the lady, that, whether it he au. 
Ihentic or npt, is at least very curious. Hie words are,—” Mr Milton then 
lived m a new house in Petty France, where Mr. Harvey, son of Dr. 
Harvey, of Petty France, Westminster, told me, Nov. 14. 1731), that, old 
Mr. Lounds assured him that when Mr. Milton buried his wife, he had 
the coffin shut down with 12 several locks that bad 12 several keys, and 
thiit he gave the keys to 12 several friends, and desired the coffin might not 
he open’d till they all met together.” 
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but although he ceased to execute the regular duties of 
Latin secretary^ he still occasionally contributed some 
valuable official documents. The papers drawn up by him 
during the term of his secretaryship are num^rous^ and 
not a few of them upon subjects of great difficulty. The 
most important and critical of thesexompositions is the 
protector’s manifesto, known to have been composed by 
Milton, containing an exposition of the reasons by which 
he was influenced in tne declaration of the war against 
Spain. 

On his retirement from official life, which we can 
hardly imagine to have been at any time quite suited to his 
tastes, he resumed those early studies which the troubles 
of the tiraejhad interrupted, but never extinguished in 
his thoughts. He completed his History of England to 
the (''onquest,” and made a considerable advance in the 
compilation of a Latin dictionary. The labours of a 
blind man upon history are, perhaps, intelligible ; we 
can comprehend the process by which, tracing the pro- 
gress of events through the books of others, he gradually 
accumulates authorities, compares, collates, and decides ; 
but the process of collecting materials for a dictionary 
involves such endless references, such close and rigid 
attention to details which cannot be followed by other 
eyes, such frequent recurrence to the same points, ani* 
such indefatigable perseverance, — a quality which few 
persons exhibit in their own undertakings, and which 
might be despaired of in a deputy, — that it seems an 
impracticable task for an individual so circumstanced. 
Yet Philips assures us that the project of this ‘^‘Thesau- 
rus” was prosecuted by Milton almost to his dying day, 
but the papers were so discomposed, and deficient, that 
they could not be fitted for the press. The whole col- 
lection towards the dictionary ultimately accomplished 
by Milton, reached to three folios ; and it is stated by 
Wood, that they came into the hands of Philips, who is 
believed to have used them in the Cambridge Dictionary 
published in quarto in 1 69*^, upon which he is supposed, 
with several others, to have been employed. The three 
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MS* folios, collected and digested by Milton into alpha- 
betical order, are stated, in the preface to that work, to 
have been placed at the disposal of tlie editors. 

But th« composition which chiefly engrossed Milton’s 
meditations, was the epic poem which had filled the 
whole morning of ^lis life like a glorious vision of the 
Jfuture, and which, now that he was advancing far into 
that future, began to take a more tangible and distinct 
shape. It was not until he wSs completely released 
from the occupations of office, and the still greater en- 
cumbrances of political controversy, that he determined 
upon the subject of this long meditated work. He had 
formerly thought of Arthur and the Round Table, and 
the chivalry of knighthood ; but that was at a time 
wheQ his imagination had l)een recently excited by the 
enchantments of Spenser and the picturesque romances 
of Italian poetry. Time and severer contemplation 
had gradually banished those brilliant themes from bis 
mind, to make room for a subject of more solemn im- 
port, demanding graver and loftier powers, and embrac- 
ing ^the whole scope of his learning, his wisdom, and 
his genius. The external world was closed upon him, and 
his soul, tempered and elevated by devotion, looked up to 
Heaven. The muse he invoked was the Spirit of Divine 
J^’ruth ; and the subject he chose was Paradiw' Lost.” 
The design surjiassed in grandeur all the projects that had 
ever been attemj)ted before in poetry. The siege of 
Troy, the wanderings of Ulysses, the speculations of 
the Inferno, were immeasurably beneath it in sublimity 
of conception ; and with this consciousness of the ma- 
jesty of his plan, it is not surprising that he should 
have long hesitated before he resolved, and that numer- 
ous shapes and modes of treatment should have pre- 
sented themselves to him on his progress to the final 
settlement of his intentions. Amongst the MSS. at 
Cambridge, some sketches are preserved, by which it is 
shown that at one period it was his intention to have 
written it in the form of a tragedy on morality.* 

* The interest attached to the first draft of a great work, in which the 
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But the uneasy circumstances of the country did not 
allow him to dedicate his whole thoughts to poetry. In 


• 

inchoate thought, as it originally presented itse)f to the mind, is deposited, 
will render the insertion of these sketches aceeutable in tins place. Dr. 
Birch was the firsl person to draw ^tention to ffiem, and they have sub- 
sequently been reprinted in some ot the biographies. They are mere rudi. 
ments, but, like the bold outlines of a master hand, are lull of power. The 
following plan seems to have been the first chosen. 

The Persons, The Persons. 

MirhacL 

Chorus of Angels, 

Heavenly Love, 
laieifer. 

Eve"''i Serpent 

Conscience. ^ 

Death. 

Labour, T 
Sickness, I 
Discontent, ^ Mutes. 

Ignorance, 
with others, J 
Faith. 

Hope. 

Chanty. 


PARMnsE Lost. 

The Persons, 

Moses,— recounting how he assumed bis true body j that it corrupts not, 
because it is with (iod in the Mount , declares the like of Lnoeh and 
Elijah ; beside the purity of the place, that certain pure winds, dews, 
and clouds, preserve it troiii corruption j whence exhorts to the sightYf 
God ; tell.s tlicy cannot see Adam in the state of innocence by reason of 
their sin 

Ju'itice, 

Mercy, V debating what should bc‘Corae of man if he fall. 

Wisdom, 3 

Chorus ot Angels singing a hymn of the Creatioa 

Acr II. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the marriage song, and describe Paradise. 

ACT in. 

Ludfer contrives Adam’s ruin. 

Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer’s rebellion and fall 

ACT 1\. 

fallen 

Conscience cites them to God’s examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost. 


Moses. 

Divine Justice, Wisdom, Heavenly 
liove. 

The Evening Star, Hesperus. 

Chorus of Angels. v 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience, 1 
Labour, j 
Sickness, I 
Discontent, ^ Mutes. 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death, J 
Faith. 

Hojk^. 

Chanty. 
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l658, he edited a manuscript of sir Walter Raleigh^ 
entitled The Cabinet Council." A Treatise of 
the Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases,” which he had 
written daring the sittings of the council upon some 
causes of that description (in which he took a freer 
tone than he had ^ne of Iftte respecting the rights of 
the people, wrung from him by the equivocal proceed- 


AiT V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 

—■ ■ prohOMted by nn Angel with Labour, Grief, Hatred, "I 

Envy, War, Famine, Pciitilence, Sickness, Discontent, Igno- f Mutes. 

ranee, l^Var, Death. 3 

To whom lie gives their names ; likewise Winter, Heat, Tempest, Ac. 
Faith, 1 

Hope. > comfort and instruct him 
fJhan^V, j 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

The next sketch, as Dr, Johnson observes, appears to have attained more 
matuntv. Yet it would seem, that as the poet wa< advancing towards a 
fuller development of his subject, lie wa^ more perplexed than before about 
the title ot the work. Although he had previously decided upon T’aradisc 
J^ost,— which, at least, has the advantage of being both simple and general, 
— in the following outline, or argument, he adopts a title which is limited 
in application, alid obscure in releience to the entire scope of the poem 

An\M UNPAKAOISEn. 

The Angel Gabriel, tuthcr’ descending or entering; showing, since this 
globe was created, his frequemey as much on earth as in heaven , describes 
Paradise. Next, the Chorus, showing the reason of Ins coming to keep 
watch in Paradise, after I.ucifer's rebellion, by command ol (toiI ; and 
■with.^! exprchhing his desire to sec and know more eoneerrnng this e.xeel- 
lout new creature, man. The Angel (labnel, as by his name signifying a 
ifr»nce of power, tracing Paradise w*h a more tree olfiLC, passes by the 
station of the t horu^., and, cieMrerl by them, relates what he knew of man ; 
as thecieation of Evy, with their love and marriage. Alter this, Imeiler 
mipears , ultei his overthrow, bemoans liimself, seeks re\ eiige on man 
The Choi U'. pri'pare resistance at Ins liist, appn'ach. At last, after dis- 
course of enmity on either side, he departs , where.it the l.’horus .suigs of 
the battle and vntorv m heaven, against him and Ins aceompliies; as be- 
fore, afrei the first act, was sung a hymn oi the creation. Here again may 
appear T uciler, n lat mg and exulting in what lie had done to the de- 
struction ot man Man imxt, and Eie having by this time licen seduced 
by the Seriient, appears confusedly covered with leaves, ( onscienue in a 
shape accuses him ; Justice cites him to ‘^he place whither Jehovah called 
for him In the mean while, the Chorus entertains the stage, and is in- 
formed by some angel the manner of the fat). Here the Cliorus bewails 
Adam’s fall; Adam then and Eve return; accuse one another; but 
especially Adam lays the blame to bis wife, is stubborn in his offence. 
Justice appc^irs, reasons with him, convinces him. 'Ihc Chorus udmo- 
nisheth Adam, and bids him beware Lucifer’s example of impenitence. 
The angel is sent to banish them out of Paradise; but before causes to pass 
before lus oyca, m shapes, a mask of all the evils of this life and world. 
He IS hiimltled, relcnls, despairs: at last appears Mercy; comforts him, 
promises the Messiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, and Chanty , instructs 
him ; be refierits, gives God the glory, submits to his penalty. The Chorus 
briefly concludes. Comiiaic this with tlie former draught. 
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ings of the protectorate), drew him once more into the 
vortex. The old republican party — who had re- 
garded with suspicion his attachment to Cromwell — 
now looked to him again for the deliverance of the 
country. One of them wrote to him in these terms : — 

I confess I have (even in my privacy in the country) oft 
had thoughts of you, and that with much respect, for 
your friendship to truth in your early years and in bad 
times. But 1 was uncertain whether your relation to the 
court (though I think a commonwealth was more friendly 
to you than a court) had not clouded your former 
light : but your last book resolved that doubt.*' Thus 
stimulated, Milton resumed his attack on the church in 
a furious but powerful essay, entitled Considerations 
on the likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of^the 
Church.” But it was too late. The days of the in- 
terregnum were about to close. The death of Crom- 
well threw the nation into a state of anarchy, which 
his successor, the amiable but infirm Richard Cromwell, 
was unable to quell. At length the dissensions were 
brought to a crisis in October, 155.9, by the violent 
conduct of the army in the dissolution of th*parlia- 
ment.* Milton knew that nothing short of vigorous 
decision could now prevent the return of the Stuarts, 
and he put forward his whole strength in two briej., 
treatises, pregnant with matter, upon the ruptures 
of the commonwealth and the means of remedying 
them. In one of these he suggested the plan of a 
popular government to he put into Immediate practice. 
These were followed by a still more energetic appeal, 
called Easy way to establish a free Commonwealth, 
&c.” But the king's party weie now fast gaining upon 
the puritans, w'ho, divided amongst themselves, w^ere 
utterly unable to maintain their ground. A year or 
two before, no man in England would have ventured to 
proclaim a monarchy in print : but upon this occasion 

♦ MiUon received his stipend fioin the government up to thns time. The 
last state uariantto pay linn and Andrew Marvell their resiicctiveincomwi 
is dated !J5th October, 1G59. Shortly alter this the uflice was sequestrated. 
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— SO near was the restoration at hand — that Milton’s 

Easy way to establish a free Commonwealth, instead 
of invoking the cry To your tents, O Israel I ” was 
burlesquad in a pamphlet of coarse and ribald humour, 
in which his doctrines of liberty were set at nought by 
a mocking spirit donfident of the approaching triumph. 
Ill addition to this piece of ridicule, Milton was seri* 
ously assailed in a work maintaining the king’s title, and 
dedicated to Charles 2nd, true, hereditary king.*’ 
The zeal of the royalists now exhibited itself every day 
in bolder movements. Dr. Griffith^ of Mercer’s chapel, 
published a sermon he had preached to his congre- 
gation; called The Fear of God and the King,” in 
which he re-asserted the divine right of the sovereign ; 
and, Milton, omitting no opportunity of endeavouring, 
as long as he could, to defend his cause, immediately 
issued “Brief Notes” ujmn the discourse. Roger 
L’Estrange answered Milton’s notes in a piece which 
he had the bad taste to call “ No Blind Guides.” 

The struggle was hopeless. Milton felt that the 
whole fabric of government, which the genius of Crom- 
well hA commenced, and which, left thus imperfect, 
was productive of more evil than good, was rapidl); 
crumbling into dust. The riotous shouts of the licen- 
tious mob of royalists across the waters of the Chan- 
nel, were echoed by their exulting confedt^rates at home. 
It was no time for parley with his broken hopes. He 
had beheld the triumph and establibhinent of his prin- 
ciples — he had seert England rescued from the oppres- 
sions of a race whose blood seemed to run mad with 
the vilest passions ; — and he was now destined to 
survive the downfall of all his expectations, and to 
witness the resumption of power by a prince who, in 
addition to his father’s insincerity, inherited the profli- 
gacy of his mother. There was no choice left open. 
He fought against the tide as long as he could, and 
when it was about to overwhelm him, he gave way. 
The arrival of the king placed him in a situation of 
imminent personal danger. Had he been discovered, 
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he must have died on the scaffold with Vane and his 
associates. But he sought refuge in Bartholomew Close, 
with a friend (whose name has not descended to pos- 
terity, to be for ever repeated with honour), aiW escaped 
the vigilance of his enemies. 

Milton was too distinguished an Intagonist of roy- 
alty, not to excite the particular vengeance of the 
authorities. Accordingly no pains were spared to dis- 
cover his retreat ; and such were the apprehensions of 
his friends, that they contrived a mock funeral for the 
sake of having it believed that he was dead. Failing 
in their efforts to trace him to his concealment, a royal 
order was issued setting forth tliathc had so oBscured 
• 

• 'I'Ijc foUowinp: ks a hti'rnl cnp> of tlie oi.lor. If shows tho in 

whirh Milfoil w<iii perMTuted, and indispeiis.ihlo as a noi’uituMifury 
rctutatioii oi tlKMiinuiblo lUafnm which .lt)llll^o!l ynoh of flu* 

conduct of the royalisth to thc*ir blind, illustrious aiii.if^oii.'t It would 
.thnost scorn from Johnson’s stal' incut, tliat tlicy did not coiitcinpLiti* any 
measures of seventy towards Mdtoii. Tic siu*- th.d it is not even “ ceuain 
that Milton’s life ever was iii danger.” Let this state paper deleiinmc , 

” lU Tiifc King. 

“ A rroclaniation, 

“ For calling in and suiipressing of fwo books written by John IVIiIton ; 
the one entmded, Johamus Miltom Aiigli jiro Populo AngllcaiKJ I)e- 
Icnsio, (Nintra Cl.tudn Anonymi, alias Sahnasn, l')i'lcn>‘ionei(i I'cgitini; 
and the other in answer to a book ent doled. The Portraifun ot Ins 
Sacred Majesty in liihSolitiuU and Sufti'iings And al«o a book ciiiuuled, 
The Ostructois of Justice, wntti n by John CJonuwin 
“ Chari I S K, 

“ Wheie.ib, John Milton, kite of Westmiiibter, in the countv of Middle® 
sex, hath pubhshcsl m print two M'Vi lal books, the one i ntituled, Johari- 
iiis Milloni Angli pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, cnntiat l.iiidn Aiionymi, 
alias Sfilniasii, llefciisioneiii ilcii.iin. And the oihcr in .nifivvcr to a book 
eritiluled, I he Portraiture of Ins Sacred Majebfy in his Solitnoc ,ind Suf- 
ferings. Ill both of which aic coiilaiiicd sinuiry tieasonable passages 
against ns and our Bovernineiit, and most imjirous endeavours to justifv 
the most liorncl and uniiaiurai niuider of our lute dear father ol glorious 
inenioiy. 

“ And whereas, John Gomlw in. Kite of Colem in Street, T.ondtni, t lerk, 
hath ..ibo published 111 pmo, a book i ntiiuled, Uie llsirui tt rs ol Jusfitc, 
w’littcri in Deleiiee of Ins said I di* Majestv his is obvi'iu^h a nnstako 
111 tlie traiisenpt of the doeument (loodwiirs book was written af:,atnst 
his lareniaiestj ] And wJieieas the saul Jnlin M Iton and John (>(innviin 
ari' both HcmI, or »n ohst nn’ Hu wamVc. that no cndi avout used loi llieir ap- 
prelieiiMOii e.in take etleet, whereliv they might be biouglit to legal tiyal, 
and t 1 t''^ervcdly ra'cme comi/ffn jmnuthmrrtt for their treasons and offences 
” Now, to the end that our good subjects may not be corrupted in Iheir 
judgments, with sin h wicked and traiierous iinnciples, as aie disjiersc’d 
and scattered throughout the before-mentioned books. We, upon the mo- 
tion of the commons in ]>nrharnent now asseinbkil, do lieieby strictly 
charge and comm incl all and every person and persons wlintMiever, who 
live in any city, biirrough,or town incoijiorite, witiiintliis nui Kingdom of 
laiglaiid, the dominion <d ^V.llcs, /nid town ol IJenvick-unon-'J'H ced, in 
whose hands any c^f the&e books are, or lieicalter sliall be, that they, upon 
TUL. I. P 
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himself as to evade the just punishment of his offences, 
and ordering his Iconoclastes/' and his Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano,*' to be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman ; a ceremony which was duly 
performed on the 27th of August. No doubt they would 
have burned Milton into the bargain if they could; the 
attorney-general was ordered to prosecute him, but 
could not find him ; and then came the Act of Obli- 
vion, which, as it extended to every body but those 
who were personally concerned in the death of the 
king, redeemed the poet from his bondage. But it is 
certain, that even after this he was not safe. One of his 
biograpliers ^ says that he lived in perpetual terror of 


pain our Ingli ilirtpleasun', and the* ronscquonce Hirroof', do loithwjth, 
unoii pnliiiC'otion ol tiiiH oui coinniand, or wuhin ti'ii ilavs imiiiciliaU’ly 
lollowiiifr, dflu'or or cau'ic fho saiiif to bi* doli\i*rod, to the ma>or, b.nhlfs, 
or other duet oilicor or magij»tnite, in any one of tlie .said cities, ’biirrunghs, 
or towns UK orpoi ate, wliere such person or persons do live, or if Jiving 
out of any city, burrough, or town incorporate, then to tlie next justice of, 
peace adioiniiig to his or their dwelling, or place ot abode , or if living in 
eiiher of our uiiiveisitics, then to the viec.thaiicellor of tliut university 
where lie or they do lebutc And in default of any such voluiitaiy delivery, 
which We do expect ni observance ot thi-* our eoinmand, That then, aiid 
after the time limited, expired, the said duct magistrates of all and every 
the said rilu's, burroughs, or towns iiicorjtorate, the justn esol the peace in 
their several rounties, and the vice-cb’aucellors oftnir said unuersituB re- 
spectively, au' hereby commamltd to seize mid take, all and every the 
Imoks Htoresaul, in whose hands or )iossessioii soever they shall be loimd, 
and certilv tlie names ol the otfeiidcrs to our pnvy council 
“ And wc do herdiy gu especial thaige and command to the said chief 
*.iagisli.iUs, jiit.tiee.s oJ tlie peace and elianeellor^ respectn cIn , th.al they 
cause the said liooks which shall be so lirought onto any ol their hands, or 
seized or taken as aloicsaid, liy virtue ol this our pint lamalioii, to be dc- 
liveviM to Ihi' lesjjeelive shetitfs aie herel'y also reipured, in time of hold- 
ing any Binli asM/es, to (.lusc the same to be pubJ'Lkly burnt by the hand 
ot the eommoM hangman , 

“ And we do further stiaightlv charge and command, that no man here- 
after prcsium* to jnitit, sidl, or <lisper‘>e any or the atoresanl books, upon 
{Mill ot 01II heal y displeasure, and ol such further iiunishinent, as lor their 

f iresiimption in that behull, may any way be inilicted upon them by the 
aw'S ot this iLMhn. 

(.(riven .It (fur Court at Whitehall the l.)th day of August 
in tbetweltlh yea* ot Our Iteign, IhtiU.)” 

Prevuuisly to the issue of this proclamation, tlie hoiKso of romii)on.s, on 
thcltith of Juno, came to a resoluiiou that the king be moved to call iii Mil- 
ton’ii two books abov' named, and that the attorney -geiieial be iiKstmcted 
to proceed against him and Unodwiu by iiulietmei^t or otherwise On the 
!^ 7 th ot June, an order in toinicil apimared, renting this renoiution, and, 
alter setting forth that the parties wcie not to be found, directs u proda- 
uiatinii f(»r calling m the books, which was issued accoidiiigly ; and 
which was lollov <■(! by a second pruclamation, dated, as above, loth of 
August Yi^t Dr. Johnson says that Milton was, peilmps, not \cry thh- 
gentlv pursued, and that it is not lertain he was ever in danger. 

* Ku hardsun. 
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being assassinated, which, considering that some of his 
friends fell by treachery of that kind, is not very sur- 
prising. 

Notwithstanding that the Act of Oblivion incHtded him, 
there appears to have been some difficulty about pro- 
curing his exemption from punishment of some sort. 
Subsequently to the date of that act, he was taken into 
custody by a serjeant-at-arms, heoause the attorney-ge- 
neral was not discharged of the onder io prosecute him. 
But why the attorney -general was not discharged of the 
order after it had ceased to be valid, or why^ supposing 
the order still to hold good, Milton w'as taken into cus- 
tody under it by tlie serjeant-at-arms of the house of 
commons, aae points that have never been explained; 
and which none of the biographers of Milton, who ^pos- 
sessed the means of inquiring into them, seem to have 
considered worth investigation. Whatever may have 
been the jiretext for this proceeding, one fact is ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt — that, although Milton was in- 
cluded in tlieAct of Oblivion, he did not reap its advan- 
tages until weiglity intercession was made on his behalf 
in parliament and at court. When he was in the cus- 
tody of the serjeant-at-arms, the crown ordered that he 
should be discharged on payment of the fees. Tliis oc- 
curred on Saturday, the 15th of December, JOYiO. Oip 
the following Monday, he having been in the interim in 
the hands of the most extortionate officer in the realm, 
a complaint was made to the house, that the serjeant 
had demanded excessive fees ; whereupon Milton and 
the serjeant were ordered before the committee of pri- 
vileges, for the determination of the amount that ought 
to be paid. Y'he result is not known ; but all the ac- 
counts agree that Milton was indebted to some friends 
in parliament — secretary Morris and sir Thomas Clarges 
are particularly nanied — for being included in the in- 
demnity, and perhaps for being so quietly released from 
the hands of the serjeant. According to another story, 
he owed IukS safety to D'Avenant, whcee life he had 
been the means of saving on a former occasion, during 

p 2 
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the civil war, and who availed himself of that perilous 
moment to return the obligation. The first part of the 
story is mentioned by Wood, who had it from Aubrey ; 
and the i^st is added by llichardson;, who had it from 
Pope, who had it from Betterton, who is supposed to 
have had it from Jl’Avenant himself. The authority 
upon which it rests, is not merely that of a tradition 
transmitted through several hands; for W ood, who lived 
close to the time,- heard at least one half of the anec- 
dote. It is likely, therefore, to have some foundation in 
truth ; and it is one of those instances of generosity and 
gratitude, which every body would be glad to be enabled 
to believe. JUit why was all this interest necessary to 
save Milton, unless the government contemplated severe 
mea?>'ures towards Jiirn ^ We must cither reject the anec- 
dotes aliout the zeal of his friends and the releiuing good- 
ness of the king, or wc must believe that Milton was s})e- 
cially marked out for the vengeance of the court. That 
great difficulties impeded his pardon, he tells us himself 
in his Familiar Kjiistles. What, then, was the Act of Ob- 
livion? Must we, indeed, conclude that it was a roll of 
waste paper like the Petition of Rights? It was fortu- 
nate for the fume of Charles II., that there were some 
about him, wlio had influence enough to obtain for Mil- 
the benefit of an instrument of grace from which he 
could not have been excliulcd except by a breach of 
public faith. To them, and not to the king, the world 
is indebted for “ l*aradise Lost.” 

When probability is greatly outraged in the turn of a 
narrative, it is generally found that some circumstance, 
more improbable than all the rest, is drawn in to wind 
up the whole, so as to diminish, ])y its extreme incre- 
dibility, the unlikelihood of w hat has gone before. I'hus, 
after being told, in direct contradiction to the steps that 
were taken against Milton, and the difficulty lie ex])e- 
rienced in procuring his pardon, that the king exhibited 
‘^tenderness” to him, — mercy (I quote Dr. Johnson), 
which wanted “no recommendation of deganca” — it 
is added, that Milton was offered by king Charles the 
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restitution of his office of Latin secretary, and that he 
declined it. At this period he was married for the 
third time ; and when his wife pressed him to accept the 
appointment, he is said to have answered, ^^^ou, like 
other women, want to ride in your coach ; my wish is 
to live and die an honest man.” Che answer would 
have become him, and has a rugged integrity in it that 
agrees wdth the tone of his character. But the anecdote 
is altogether improbable. The dark republican would 
have been a perpetual reproach to their gaieties at White- 
hall. It is more likely that Milton refused the secretary- 
ship, than that he was tempted by the offer. 

Freedom was all Milton now possessed. T(/him it 
was a great possession ; but it was all that was left to 
him of a life of strenuous exertion anrl unstained 
virtue. A small estate he had inherited from his 
father, was gone, lie had lent it upon the public 
faith, in the time when such proofs of zeal were valuable. 
He earnestly pressed his suit to have it restored before 
the breaking' up of tlie commonwealth, but in vain. 
Others had made fortunes of their opportunities, and 
enriched their creatures: Milton u<*iit out of office 
poorer than he entered it. During his secretaryship 
he saved 2000/., for he was a man of frugal, but not 
penurious, habits, and lodged it in the excise ; but th;^ 
hank failing at the restoration, he lost the whole. 
He had an estate, also, of ()0/. per annum in West- 
minster ; but this, too, went at the restoration, being 
taken from him by the dean and chapter, to whom it 
had formerly belonged. In addition to these cala^ 
mities, Philips teHs us that he also lost, by the failure of 
securities, a considerable sum of money he had lent at 
interest ; so that his pecuniary resources at iliis time 
must have been considerably reduced, if they were not 
altogether annihilated, t Perhaps these accumulated 

* Wood — 

f The only property that appears to have remained to Milton, was the 
house in Jlread Street, where he was born, wJiieh eould not have yielded 
him mnch, Jlut, whatever it was worth, he was destined to lose even that. 
It was burnt in the tire of ]<ondon in IStSS I'oroigners, cuimn^j to this 
countiy, used to visit it out of pure dcvotioiu 
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misfortunes may have led to the report, which is men- 
tioned only by one writer that, after the return of 
the royal family, he set up a school at or near Greenwich ; 
which w«*?ald seem to be in some manner corroborated 
by his publication, in of a little book entitled 

Accidence comi^enced Grammar,” which shows at 
least that he had directed his attention once more to 
the subject of education. But the report wants con- 
firmation. lie is ne,xt traced to Holborn, near Red 
Lion Fields ; from wdience he removed to a house in 
Jewin Street,tnear Aldersgate — where, finding himself 
more desolate than evei; in *his blin(lness_, he com- 
missioned his friend T)r. Paget to choose a third wife 
for him. and the doctor selected a relative; of his own, 
Eliaabclli, daughter of Mr. Minsliiill, a gentleman of 
Cheshire.! this lady Milton was married in l()f)4-. 

It has been remarked by almost all Milton’s biogra- 
phers, that his three wives were selected from the state 
of maidenhood, as if there were something remarkable 
in the fact. Dr. Johnson says, that Miltoh declared lie 
thought it indelicate to be a second husband ; and 'Fodd 
contrasts with Milton's three marriages, the choice of 
Sheffield duke of Buckingham, who married three 
widows ; upon AvhicU the Rev. Mr. Milford observes, 
jjiJit, from an entire ignorance on these subjects, the 
inference the learned biographers would draw from 
their resjiective choices is to him unknown. He adds, 
that Slieffield was probably looking out for a splendid 
jointure ; and Milton fora gentle, virtuous, and attached 
companion.’’ The speculation is hardly tangible enough 
to reward so much ingenuity. It is not at all improbable 
that Milton never thought of ihe matter, and that his 
three marriages were as much the result of chance as 
design. 

Shortly after his marriage, Milton changed his re- 
sidence again, and lodged with Millington, a book 
auctioneer, who is described to have been a man of con- 

* midon, in the Continuation or X.angbaine'a Dramatic Poets. 

■f Philips. 
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siderable talents. Millington used ta conduct his blind 
friend through the streets, and seems to have been zea* 
lous in his attendance upon him. Here Elwood, the 
quaker, was introduced to him by Dr. Paget, |||;;id waited 
upon him every afternoon, except Sunday, to read Latin, 
— an office which he undertook wilfc a view to his own 
improvement. Milton’s ear was so accurate that he 
could always deU'ct the passages Elwood did not under, 
stand, by the manner in which read them. 

From Millington’s house, Milton removed to a small 
house in Artillery Walk, leading to Bunhijl Fields, which 
had but one room on each floor as it appeared to n gen- 
tleman who visited him, and who found him up^ne pair 
of stairs, in a chainlxT hung wdth rusty green, sitting in 
an elbow chair, dressed neatly in black, looking pajp but 
not cadaverous, with gout chalked in his hands and 
fingers ; if it were not for the pain of which, Milton 
said, ** his blindness would be tolerable.” His general 
dress at home used to be a grey coarse cloth coat, in 
which, in the summer weather, he would sit at the door 
to enjoy the air ; and in that way, as also in his room, 
ho would receive the visits of persons of distinction and 
men of letters, t I cannot but remark,” observes 
Dr. Johnson, a kind of respect, perhaps unconsciously, 
paid to this great man by hi.s biographers : every house 
in which he resided is historically mentioned; as 
were an injury to neglect naming any place, that he 
honoured by liis jiresence.” This is gracefully said ; 
and Dr, Johnson says so few graceful things of Milton, 
that it is all the more remarkable. 

It is not known with certainty when Milton com- 
menced his Paradise Lost but it was in the Artillery 
Walk — where be resided longer than he had done any 
where else — that he completed it. With the exception 
of a visit to Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, where Milton 
spent some months with his friend Elwood while the 
plague 'was raging in London, he continued to live m 

• 'I’his account, and what tollows, was derived by Uichardson from Dr. 
Wnght, “ an ancient clergyman in UorseUhire," 

f llichardson. 
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this small house for the remainder of his life. The 
gout seems to have made him a close prisoner ; but his 
confinement, however otherwise it might have affected 
him, was^t least favourable to the continuous prose- 
cution 6f his great undertaking. It is supposed that 
he commenced ahemt two years before the king came in, 
and brought the poem to a conclusion about three )ears 
after the restoration ; so that he was altogether five 
years engaged upon il;„* But during that time there 
were regular intervals of repose, when his imagination 
refused to obey his demands. Philip informs us, that 
duri[)g the several years occupied in the composition of 
the “ l*^*,radisp Lost/’ he had the perusal of it from time 
to time in small parcels of twenty or thirty verses (which 
generally wanted conection, being written by any hand 
that chanced to be near); and that, not having received 
any for a whole summer, he inquired of Milton the 
reason, and w’as answered that his vein never happily 
flowed but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal ; 
and that whatever he attempted at other times, was 
never to his satisfaction, though he courted his fancy 
never so much : so that, in all the years he w\as about 
this poem, he may be said to have spent half his time 
tliorein.” Tlie censor who finds fault with Milton for 
all things, objects even to this vicissitude, wdiich he 
could not control. This dependence of the soul upon the 
seasons/' says l>r. Johnson, these teirqiorary and peri- 
odical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, 1 sup])Ose, justly 
he derided as the fumes of vain imagination.” It is 
easier tf) ridicule a weakness that is common, in some 
form, more or less to all men, than to vanquish it. No 
man is at all limes able* to accomplish the same kind 
and degree of mental labour. The seasons liave their 
influences over moral and animal as well as vegetable 
nature ; and although necessity compels us to resist 
them, it will not be denied that we are not always 

• Capel L.jfll i« of opinion that Milton was occui)iwl for nine years on 
“ Paradiht Lost and then* areothor conjectures which arc scarecly worth 
iioticin]^ 'J’lie period adopted in the text appears to be the most probable 
of them all, and is best ^ubtained b} authority. 
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equally successful. A multitude 0 / instances mi^ht be 
cited, to show that almost all distinguished writers — 
especially those who have excelled in invention — have 
been similarly subjected to ‘^^ebbs and flows oWntellect.” 
But every body is familiar with a fact which nobody 
but T)r. Johnson would have derided ; and which, pro- 
bably, even he would have passed over unnoticed, but 
that it particularly concerned Milton ! 

The perpetual difficulties of tlj^ composition, in Mil- 
ton’s circumstances, were sucb as must have required 
the exercise of incredible patience. Dependent often 
upon accident for an amanuensis, be was compelled to avail 
himself of any help of that kind that offered, whefievor he 
could. Sometimes tlie tide of imagination was suffered 
to flow in vain; and at other times he was forced to re- 
call it as well as he might, and to prosecute his task 
under many incidental disadvantages. He had not the 
choice of felicitous moments to resume his labours ; he 
could not always avail himself of times when be was 
free from pain, when fancy happened to be in a rich 
mood, or when fresh suggestions occurred for the re- 
modelling and improving previous passages. He was 
obliged to dictate when he could get any body to write. 
These considerations assist us to a closer view of the 
pressure of his toils ; and unfold to us, perhaps, t^ie 
sodree of those occasional discrepancies in the rhythm 
and language which have from time to time employed 
the ingenuity of the small critics. Bishop Newton justly 
observes, that considering the impediments against which 
Milton had to contend — '4iis uneasiness at the public 
affairs and his own, his age and infirmities, his not being 
now in circumstances to maintain an amanuensis, but 
obliged to make use of any hand that came next, to write 
liis verses as he made them, — it is really wonderful that 
he should have the spirit to undertake such a work, and 
much more that he should ever bring it to perfection.’* 
Milton complains of the embarrassments attending liis 
mode of writing, in a letter to his friend Peter Ileirn- 
bach. He says, in ending my letter, let me obtain 
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from you this favour, — that if you find any part of it 
incorrectly written, and without stops, you will impute 
it to the boy who writes for me, who is utterly igno- 
rant of lirtin, and to whom I am forced (wretchedly 
enough) to repeat every single letter that I dictate,”* 

Elwootl says, thaf Milton showed him the MS. of Pa- 
radise Lost” in I6fi5 ; but it may be doubted whether 
the poem was then quite finished, as it was not pub- 
lished until 1667 * fV it may have lain upon Milton’s 
hands, as he licenser t opposed its publication at first, 
startled by the luxuriance of its images.J Permission, 
however, was at last granted ; and Milton sold his copy- 
right td*Siminoiis, the publisher. The agreement, ela- 
borately drawn up, covenanted an immediate payment -of 
5/ , a.rid /)/. wen' to Ix' paid when the first edition of 1 ‘iOO 
co])ies should be sold. Five pounds were also to be paid 
u])on the sale of the second and third editions of the same 
number of copies. § Milton received the first 51 ., and 
lived to receive the second, at the end of the first edition : 
and in eleven years afterwards, in 1()80, his widow, for a 
consideration of 8/., assigned over to the bookseller her 
whole interest in the work. ThQ entire sum, there- 
fore, which Milton received for Paradise Lost,” was 
10/.; t(> which adding the amount received by his 
wjdow, makcH a sum total of 1 8/. for the greatest work 
of pcx'try in ih" l^higlish language ! Perhaps the most 
extras diuary t '(*nt, next to this, in the commercial 
a nai of literature, is the sale of the romance of 

Woouatock,” for which sir \Falter Scott received 

8000/, 

* HavleyV. traiifilatioii 

f The office of heenser, abolished by Cromwell, was restored by act of 
parliament in 

t It is mentioned that o.ic of his objections was to the simile of the sun 
;cli].ised, in the first book 
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The first edition of the poem had a slow and struggling 
sale. So indifferently was it received, that the title-page 
was changed no less than four times, with the imprint of 
different booksellers, to force the work into tb%market.* 
In the first copy the work was issued without argu- 
ments, which were supplied in th^ third, with an ad- 
dress from the printer to the reailer, and the description 
of ‘^thc verse/’ Several trifling amendments were 
made at the press during these fipquent re-issues ; none 
of which, however, amounted to much more than changes 
in the punctuation, and a few verbal alterations. The 
history of the rest of the editions may he briefly re- 
cited. A second edition was published in l()74^revised 
by the aiit}y)r, in twelve books ; the seventh and tenth 
hooks, which wore dfeproportionately long before, Jbeing 
divided into two eacli. In this edition appeared, for 
the first time, the commendatory verses of Barrow and 
Marvell. A third edition was issued in lf)78, — four 
years after Milton’s death, — hut announced, like the 
former, to have received revision and augmentation at 
the hands of the author. Simmons parted with his 
copyright, for 25/., to Brabuzon Aylmer, who sold the 
half of it to Jacob J'onson in l()83, and the remainder 
at a huge price in Ki^O. It is not known what sum 
Toiison gave for it, but it is certain tliat he realised a 
considerable profit. Addison, Philips, and others, 
were one evening at his house, when a discussion arose 
about blank verse, which Addison was in th#* humour 
to depreciate. At last a gentleman present ended the 
dispute by asking Jacob what poem he ever got 
the most by? Jacob immediately named Paradise 
Lost.'* t 

In two years, thirteen thousand copies were sold — 

* Thf original title, in ii small quarto, was as follows — Paradise I^ost, a 
Poem, written in Ten Hooks, by John Milton. Licensed and Kntred ac- 
cording to Order London . Printed, and to be sold by Peter Parker, 
under Creed t'hurch, near Aldgate ; ami bv Robert Boulter, at the Turk'* 
Head 111 Bidtopsgate Street , and Matthias Walker, under St, Dunstan’a 
Church in Fleet Street.” The book was in 342 pages, and sold for 3 
shillings 'I'wire in 10(58, and again twire in 1669, new title-pages were 
adoptiHl, with the names ol dilfcrent venders. 

f Spence’* Anecdotes. 
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but in the" succeeding nine years, only one thousand 
more. This was a tardy recognition of tlie merits of 
the work ; but succeeding generations have amply atoned 
for cont«n[i])()rary indifference. No means exist of 
estimating tlie number of editions that have been printed 
of " Paradise Lostf ' since the revolution ; but it may 
be stated without much risk, that in some shape, cheap 
or costly, it has found its way, at one time or another, 
into almost every hous' in the kingdom. 

Richardson tells a story about sir John Denham run- 
ning into the house of commons with a sheet of the 
Paradise Lost ” in his hand, wet from the press, and, 
upon lilting asked what it was, replying that it was 
** part of the noblest poem that was ever written in any 
age language.” The anecdote, if it were true, would 
reflect infinite credit on Denham's discernment, in form- 
ing so correct an opinion from a single sheet, which he 
evidently had not had time to examine, since it was 
wet from the press;” but unluckily sir John was 
not a member of the house, and the story, therefore, is 
defective in a main particular. To be sure, he might 
have said the same thing any wdiere else ; but nobody 
heard him. 

Tlie next pul^licalion that appeared from tlie pen of 
was his History of England.” It was issued 
in If > 70 , hut not until the licenser had cut out several 
pages that oftended him. These have, however, lieen 
suhsequcntly restored. 

Milton prosecuted his studies ali this period with un- 
diininished earnestness. He never seemed to he con- 
scious of fatigue ; and, having concluded the vast under- 
taking he had looked forv;ard to throughout his whole life, 
it might be supposed he would now rest for a season 
from his tasks. Rut his poem was no sooner finished, than 
he resumed his history ; and that was hardly published, 
than it was followed by the Paradise Regained,” and 
Sampson Agonistes.” The former work was written on 
the accidental suggestion of Elwood the quaker. You 
put it into my head,” said Milton, ^^by the questions you 
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put to me at Chalfont, which otherwise I had not thought 
of.’’ That Milton regarded this to be superior to the 
Paradise Lost” and could not bear with patience to 
have the comparison made, is one of those iwixplicable 
mistakes which authors commit only in reference to their 
own works, and about which it would*be in vain to argue. 
In structure and in treatment the Paradise Lost ” is 
immeasurably grander than the Paradise Regained : ” 
and it is difficult to cornprehendi the process by vrhich 
Milton could have deceived himself into a notion which 
the whole world agree in considering to be erroneous. 
In the following year (l()72), he published Ars Lo- 
gics plenior Institutio ad Petri Rami Methodiftn cin^ 
cinnata.’’ fuch w’erethe wonderful efforts of the blind 
old man to fill liis remaining years with labours of 
utility. ‘ By the graciousness of God,*’ he says in one 
of his private letters, wdm had prepared for me a safe 
retreat in the country, I am still alivt* and well ; and, 
1 trust, not utterly an unprofitable servant, whatever 
duty ill life there yet remains for me to fulfil.’* 

*rhe expedient to wdiich he had recourse, in the ab- 
sence of legular assistance in reading, was to make his 
two younger daughters (the eldest was excused on ac- 
count of infirm health and difficulty in utterance) read 
to him in the various languagt*s of the numerous bo(jJ:s 
to which, in tlie course of his studies, ho had occasion. 
These- books embraced the Hebrew, and, I think, says 
Philips, the Syriac, the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
and French, not one of whicli his daughters w^ere ac- 
quainted witli ; but be instructed them to pronounce 
the words with sufficient correctness to enable him to 
understand them, although the intonation of the sen- 
tences must have been to him as perplexing and tanta- 
lising, as the whole task was irksome and dreary to 
them. By this severe and despairing labour, it is not 
surprising they should at last have lieconie utterly fa- 
tigued : they endured it with becoming patience for a 
long time, and then began to murmur, and perhaps at 
last to neglect their duty altogether. Milton complains 
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of their ingratitude ; and it is known that for the last 
four or five years of his life they lived apart from him. 
It is possible that he may have exacted too much from 
them — rA suspecting that studies which were so attrac- 
tive and absorbing to him, were to them the most 
melancholy drudgery. Finding that they filled his 
household with rebellion, he sent them out to learn em- 
broidery in gold and silver. One tongue/' he used 
to say to them, nough for a woman.” Of this 

unkindness of his daughters to him, there seems to be 
no doubt; although there might have been provocation 
in the secluded habits of their father, and the presence 
of a sttp-mother. A story has crept into the bio- 
graphies, upoii the authority of a S(*rvant, that they sold 
liis library by stealth during his life-time ; but the 
statement is highly improbable. Milton latterly ‘‘ con- 
tracted his library,” says Toland, both because the 
heirs he left couhl not make a right use of it, and that 
he thought In* might sell it more to their advantage 
than they could bo able to do themselves.” lie sold 
his books before his death, to increase the small legacy 
he bequeathed to his wife. 

The book on Logic was succeeded, in l67‘hby a po- 
lemical tract entitled Treatise of True llodigion, 
lT/-'resie, Schism, Toleration, and what best Means may 
be used against the Growth of Popery.” In this pub- 
lication there is nothing very remaikabie, except its un- 
compromising liatred of popery. It is to be lamented 
that a man who was so bold an advocate for fieedoin, 
should have damaged the purity of his principles by 
inainiaining the virtue of persecution against the papists, 
because they differed from him on points of religious 
belief. He would Jiave committed no inconsistency in 
maintaining that the jiapists were wrong, which he had 
a right to do in vindication of his own opinions ; but 
when he denounces their errors as the worst of super- 
stitions, and the heaviest of God^s judgments,” he 
violates the fundamental doctrine — liberty of conscience 
— for which he had all along been contending. Speak- 
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ing of this treatise. Dr. Johnson says that Milton's 
principle of toleration is agreement in the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures ; and he extends it to all who, whatever 
their opinions are, profess to derivQ»them frorm^e sacred 
books. The papists appeal to other testimonies ; and 
are, therefore, in his^ opinion, not to be permitted the 
liberty of either public or private worship; for though 
they plead conscience, we have no warrant,'* he says, 
“ to regard conscience, wliich is i^t grounded in ' Scrip- 
ture.'*’ The Rev. Mr. Mitford adopts those sentences, 
omitting the words marked in italics^ and substituting the 
word tokration in the last sentence, for Johnson's more 
candid exposition of Milton’s purpose, that th/papists 
ought not to be permitted the liberty of either public or 
private worship. Toleration is a phrase more congenial 
to tile present age, but the spirit is exactly the same. 
Milton, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Mitford, then, ajse agreed 
that all men, whatever their opinions may lie, ought to 
be tolerated^ except the pajusts ; and Mr. Mitford selects 
this treatise of Milton’s as a proof of the “ unimpeach- 
able piety of the author.” Into the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, which have drawn down this triple 
thunder, I have no desire to institute an inquiry : nor 
is it, indeed, necessary to the flipport of the only ob- 
servation 1 have to make on the subject. AVhatcver^e 
doctrines of the church of Rome nnay be (and, with a 
meek spiiit, 1 may venture to say that there are some of 
them which, as it appears to me, the Romanists them- 
selves can hardly surrender their reason up to), I hold 
this privilege to be paramount to all doctrinal contro- 
versies whatever, — the indefeasible right of all human 
beings to worship the Creator agreeably to their con- 
sciences. Wlien Milton sacrificed this essential right of 
freemen to theological scruples, he surely fell into a 
greater heresy against his own creed of civil and reli- 
gious liberty than the papists have forged against the 
Bible itself. 

But we are invited to a more grateful topic, — the re- 
publication this year of Milton’s Juvenile Poems, with 
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some additions botH to the Latin and English pieces ; 
and the omission of Lawes’ dedication of ^^C’oinus ” to the 
earl of Bridge water^ obviously because his lordship, who 
was still ,1‘viiig, was^ devoted royalist ; and sir Henry 
Wotton's corapliinentary letter, the suppression of which 
is not so easily explained. To t|)ese poems, the trac- 
tate on Education was added. 

In the following year (1()74) he published his Latin 
Epistles — his faniiliar^epistJes — excpiisite compositions, 
which reveal the character of his mind more truly than, 
perhaps, aU the rest of his diversified productions. To 
these letters he added some ingenious and graceful aca- 
demical* exercises; uniting in this volume the earliest 
and the last of tiis works. 

About the same time there appeared a translation of 
the Latin declaration of I’oland in favour of John 111., 
which hu« been attributed to him : but the authority is 
of no higher value than a conjecture raised upon the 
style. 

The scene was now about to close upon the greatest 
of English poets, and one of the most accomplished 
scholars of his own or any other age. Severe paroxysms 
of gout had latterly broken up his strength ; but be bore 
his sufferings witli the calmness of a philosopher. He 
was even cheerful under these fits of pain, and would sorne^ 
times sing ; and appears by his firmness to have so far 
subjugated the malady, that be prc‘pared himself quietly 
to die, and made a deliberate distnbution of his small 
property. He expired gently at liis house in Artillery 
Walk, on the Stii of November, 1()74; and was buried 
next to his father, in the chancel of St. (Jiles, Cripple- 
gate. His funeral was numerously attended — the noble, 
the learned, and the poor assembling at his grave, to 
render the last honours to a man whose integrity ex- 
torted respect from his enemies, and whose genius com- 
manded universal homage. 

A common stone was placed on the spot where 
Milton was buried; which being removed a few years 
after his interment, left his grave without a memorial 
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to distinguish it from the surrounding hillocks. This 
neglect was repaired by Mr. Whitbread, who caused a 
marble bust, and a tablet-inscrilied to the poet*s memory, 
to be placed in the middle aisle af the chiaech. In 
Westminster Abbey, a monument was erected to his 
fame in 1737, by Mr^Benson. * • 

Milton’s productions have been noticed in this bio- 
graphy, in the order in which they appcaretl, as far as 
any authentic information on tb^subject enables us at 
this distance of time to determine them. But, as he 
embarked so zealously in the controversies of the day, 
it may be reasonably doubted whether the catalogue 
is complete. If any tracts be lost,^ howev(^, they 
are most lively to have been of temporary and fu- 
gitive interest ; for it is not probable that any groat 
work of so remarkable a man could have been per- 
mitted to perish, at least from the records of his 
life. This assumption is in some degree borne out 
by allusions, w^hich we find in Tolatnl and Aubrey, 
to a system of divinity which Milton was known to 
have drawn up, but which for nearly l(iO years tifter 
his death could never be traced. The composition of 
this treatise was a matter of notoriety, although he 
never gave it to the press. Aubrey mentions the work, 
which he calls Milton’s Idea Theologi® and saj^s 
that it was deposited in the hands of Oyriac Skinner, a 
merchant’s son, in the city ; which statement was con- 
firmed by Wood. But nothing further transpired 
concerning this precious MS., until it was discovered, 
towards the close of the year 1823, by Mr. Lemon, 
deputy keeper of the state papers, in the course of 
some rescarcties he was making amongst the presses of 
his office. How it got there cannot now be determined ; 

* Some Blight estimate may be formed of the virulence with which MU- 
t(»n was regal dec! by the roy.ihsts, Iroin ibe fart that Dr. Spiut (the friend 
and biographer of Cowley), then dean of Westin'iister, refused to allow an 
lUbcription to i;c placed on Die ^monument ot Philips, because it contained 
the name of Milton, which he thought wa* too detestable to he seen on the 
wall of a building dedicated to religion. Happily, the author of the in- 
.scrijition, Atterbury, bucccuded Sjirat, and took tare to insure a roeoptioii 
for nis own lines. 
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for although it was found along with some corrected 
copies of foreign despatches written by Milton, and 
numerous papers relating to the popish trials and the Rye 
House pWt, we havtf no reason to suppose that it was 
deposited there by Milton himself, since it is tolerably 
evident that it w4s not compiktl until after he had 
retired from his secretaryship. Some curious circum- 
stances, however, have been developed, which would 
lead to the inference tliat it had either been seized by 
the government together with other documents in the 
possession of Skinner, or that it had been delivered up 
by him to the secretary of state. It appears that 
Skinner, who was then fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, fnt(‘red into a negociation with Elzevir, the 
Dut'ch printer, for tlie publication of Milton’s state 
letters, and this theological treatise ; but Elzevir, 
alarmed ’cit the boldness of the opinions advanced by 
the author, broke oft‘ the correspondence. The go- 
vernment now, by some means, became aware of the 
existence of this MS., and measures were immediately 
taken to juevent its publication, and compel Skinner to 
give it up. Isaac Barrow, master of Trinity college, 
was directed to warn Skinner not to publish any thing 
detrimental to church or state ; and sir Joseph Wil- 
Irmson, secretary of state, called Skinner before him, 
in reference no doubt to that, as well as other matters. 
It is inferred from these particulars, that Skinner was 
forced to resign the production into^ the hands of the 
authoriticKS. It is rather curious, however, 4;hat the 
papers should have been found, after so many years, 
exactly as they seem to have been originally con- 
signed to the sliclves of th*^ office, wrapt up in the 
proof sheets of Elzevir's Horace, and superscribed To 
Mr. Skinner, Merchant.” A portion of MS. is in 
Skinner's hand- w'ri ting, and the remainder in a female 
hand, probably that of one of Milton*s daughters, 
Mary or Deborah. The title of the work was Jo- 
annis Miltoni, Angli, de Doctrina Christiana libri duo 
posthumi.” By the command of his majesty George IV., 
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it was placed in the hands of Dr. Sumner, who edited 
its publication with great care, furnishing a clear and 
exact translation of the original, and enriching the 
whole with a valuable body of elucidatory nof;^. 

Toland, in speaking of this work, observes, that it 
could not be determintd whether Mlfton intended it for 
publication, or only for his own private use. But the 
opening of the Introduction clearly shows, not only that 
Milton designed it for the world, i)ut that he also meant 
it as an illustration of that liberty of opinion, and com- 
mentary, which he regarded as the most important right 
of all thinking Christians. He commences with these 
remarkable words: — If I communicate the ffcsult of 
my inquiries^ to the world at large ; if, as God is my 
witness, it be with a friendly and benignant feelin^f to- 
wards mankind, that I readily give as wide a circulation 
as possible to what I esteem my best and riehwrt posses- 
sions, I hope to meet with a candid reception from all 
j)arties, and that none at least will take unjust offence, 
even tlioiigh many things should he brought to light, 
which will at once be seen to differ from certain redbived 
opinions. J earnestly beseech all lovers of truth, not to 
cry out that the chuich is thrown into confusion by that 
freedom of discussion and inquiry, which is granted to 
the schools, and ought certainly to he refused to no 
liever, since we are ordered to prove all things, and since 
the daily progress of the light of truth is productiv^ far 
less of disturbance to the church, than of illumination 
and ediijeation.” I'hese noble sentiments are further 
enforced in the next passage, which still more energeti- 
cally enunciates that privilege wdiich is founded upon 
the text, Search the Scriptures.” After a few observ- 
ations he proceeds: — “ It has also been my object to 
make it appear from the opinions I shall be found to 
have advanced, whether new or old, of how much con- 
sequence to the Christian religion is the liberty, not only 
of winnowing and sifting every doctrine, but also of 
thinking and even writing respecting it, according to our 
individual faith and persuasion ; an inference which will 
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be stronger in proportion to the weight and importance 
of those opinions, or rather in proportion to the autho- 
rity of Scri})ture, on the abundant testimony of which 
they restr'' Without Vhis liberty there is neither religion 
nor Gospel; — force alone prevails, by which it is dis- 
graceful for the Christian relig^ion to be supported. 
Without this liberty we are still enslaved — not, indeed, 
as formerly, under the divine law, but, what is worst of 
all, under the law of ntnn, or to speak more truly, under 
a barbarous tyranny.” These are imperishable sen- 
tences; and it is not easy to understand by what so- 
phistry they can be assailed in any community of Chris- 
tians who recognise the right of private judgment. It is 
not because free inquiry sometimes leads to error, that 
we ^ibould therefore refuse to j)ennit it to It ad us to 
tiuth. The liest w^ay to confute eiror, is to examine 
fully the' evidences upon wdiieh it is presumetl to rest. 
Truth can never suffer from investigation, and can never 
be established without it. 

It would carry us far beyond the limits within which 
this memoir is restricted, to enter into the controversies 
that have arisen upon this recovered declaration of 
Milton's religious faith ; hut it may he remarked, as an 
extrao? dinary proof of the veneration in which Milton is 
h<?ld by all ])ioiis and learned men, lliat even those wdio 
have most eftectually succeeded in exhibiting tlie true 
articles of his belief, and who arc most strenuously op- 
posed to them, speak of him upon these points in terms 
of implicit respect. Dr. Johnson is the only exception 
to this universal testimony ; and it would appear that, not 
discerning j)rccisely the ralient point of heresy upon 
which Milton was exposed to attack, he comforted his 
spleen by condemning him, not for what he was, but 
for what he was not. This would be a paradox in the 
hands of anyone else, but with Dr. Johnson it forms 
the basis of a pungent satire. He finds out that Milton 
was of no church ; and without being supported by any 
authority known to the rest of Milton's biographers, he 
infers, that in the distribution of the poet’s hours there 
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was no hour of prayer, either solitary or with his house.* 
hold ; omitting public prayers, he omitted alL** Logic 
and charity are alike outraged by this conclusion. Be- 
cause Milton did not go to church,#Dr. Johnstu resolves 
that he did not pray ; and following him into the solitude 
of his closet, he announces to th*e wffrld that the author 
of Paradise Lost” did not commune with his God 
even when he was alone. 

The Rev. Mr. Mitford, who ol^cts more distinctly to 
Milton’s theological opinions, discovers nothing in them to 
justify a doubt of Milton’s piety. It is well known,” he 
observes, that in the latter part of his life, Milton fre- 
quented no place of public worship ; and bishopi»^lewton 
has given vj^rious conjectures on the subject. It must, 
however, be remembered that he was old, blind, an<^ in- 
firm ; that he was hostile to the liturgy of the established 
church, and at the same time not attached to an)^articular 
sect; that he had decidedly and for ever se})arated from the 
Presbyterians ; that he never frequented the church of 
the independents ; and that his allowed liberty of belief 
hardly consisted with the tenets of any particular*sect ; 
but we are told that he nevei passed a day without pri- 
vate meditation and study of the Scriptures, and that 
some parts of his family frequented the offices of public 
prayer. Knowing his religious opinions, and consider- 
ing the great infirmities of his health, who could have 
expected more?” These are the words of a clergyman 
of the church of England, whose authority on the subject 
of religious observances may safely be preferred to that 
of ]>r. Johnson. The private devotional habits of 
Milton are attested by Richardson, whose work Dr. 
Johnson frequently quotes, and others. With the facts 
l)efore him, it is incredible that a writer who was so well 
aware of the weight attacheil to his assertions, should 
not only suppress the truth, but affect to deal mercifully 
with the sin of omission which he had himself invented. 

The neglect of prayer in his family,” says the moralist, 

was probably a fault for which he condemned himself, 
and which he intended to correct, but that death, as too 
Q 3 
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often happens, intercepted his reformation.” So that 
Dr. Johnson not only accuses Milton of neglecting the 
duties of devotion, but suggests that he died before he 
had time* vO repent. <» 

The history of Milton’s religious impressions exhibits 
the struggles of a ^eat mind in dhe search after truth. 
Many changes of opinion are attributed to him by his 
biographers in the course of his severe scriptural in- 
vestigations. ('oinmei«/:ing with puritanism, he deviated 
into C’alvinism, next embraced the doctrines of Ar- 
minius, and finally, after passing through the tenets of 
the independents and anabaptists, he relinquished all 
the chitvches, and adopted a code of divinity for himself, 
which he derived from Holy W rit, and which, present- 
ing dicu* and there some points of agreement with par- 
ticular sects, did not wholly coincide with any. He did 
not beloKg to any church — his religion was the Bible 
interpretcvl by himself. 

His Treatise on (liristian Doctrines’^ confirms the 
suspicions which had been long entertained as to his 
views of the Trinity. Pope Benedict XIV, proscribed 

I’aradise Lost ” on account of the discrepancies it 
lietrays in reference to the unity of the Godhead ; but 
it was not until- the discovery of the long-lost body of 
divinity that Milton’s adoption of the Arian heresy was 
clearly established. The work is divided into t^o parts, — 
the one of the Knowledge, and the other of the Service, 
of (iod. He assigns to the Saviour a place distinct 
from and inferior to that of God, and maintains that the 
Holy Spirit is an intellig'^nt agent inferior to both : hut 
he fully admits, at the same time, the doctrine of the 
Atonement. Mixed up with these views are other 
propositions hardly less startling — the immortality of 
matter, and the lawfulness of polygamy. Yet, through- 
out the assertion of these articles, he preserves a tone of 
humility and earnestness to which all readers of the 
treatise, of all denominations, have borne an admiring 
aild concurrent testimony. Whatever commentaries his 
peculiar form of Christianity may elicit, all mankind 
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must agree in the acknowledgment of the purity of his 
convictions, tlie independence of his spirit, and the sin- 
cerity of his devotion. 

Of Milton *s prose works, perhaps, it is no^ assuming 
too much, to say that they exhibit more erudition of a 
miscellaneous kind, yith more vigorous and varied 
original powers, than were ever before combined in the 
writings of a controversialist. His acquisitions in all de- 
partments of knowledge were im^iense. Intimate with 
all the schools of philosophy, he had surveyed all th^ 
literatures of almost all languages, ancient and modern. 
He wrote Latin with such, facility, grace, and critical 
precision, that it would be difficult to decide #^hether 
his treatises^ in that language might not successfully 
contest for superiority with his vernacular productions. 
He was acquainted with the two dialects of the Hebrew, 
with Greek, Spanish, French, and Italian ; in last of 
winch he composed several poems that surprised even 
the Italians themselves into unbounded admiration. 
Yet it is by no means sure that the prose writings of 
Milton are likely to survive to remote times. •The 
style is for the most part rugged, and the diction harsh 
and mixed. His mind was so deeply imbued with 
classical knowledge, that he seems to have selected 
modes of expression congenial to his own tastes and 
habits, rather than to have adapted himself to the genSis 
of the English language. It must be^frankly admitted 
tiiat, in this respect, he was not an improver but a de- 
former of his native tongue ; which, as if it had broken 
down under the weight of his invention, he constantly 
strengthened by infusions from other sources. He was 
emphatically a man of ideas, and not of words : in him, 
thought created its own language ; and his eloquence is 
identical with the variety of his conceptions. The 
pleasure to be derived from his prose essays, therefore, 
must always be confined to the few who love to 
have their faculties tasked by master spirits/* The 
wonderful energy, comprehensiveness, and profundity 
of his productions must always render them objects of 
Q 4 
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curiosity ; but it niay be doubted whether they are ever 
likely to hecoine familiar to the great bulk of readers* 
His letters of state were printed in 16.94 ; and a com- 
plete edition of hi*' historical^ political^ and miscel- 
laneous works was published in Holland, by Toland, in 
1698 . From thatMperiod no n^v^ edition of the com- 
plete works appeared until 1733, when they were edited 
by Dr. Birch, who, in 1774, re-issued them in quarto. 
The next edition, a%r an interval of fifty years, was 
brought out by Dr. Symmons in 1 804 ; which was 
Tfollowed, at a distance of thirty years, by another com- 
plete reprint, edited by Mr. Fletcher. The last at- 
tempt V revive Milton’s prose was in 1836’, when Mr. 
St. John made a selection, in two volumes, of those 
treatises that appeared most likely to attract the atten- 
tion of the public. It may be inferred from this enu- 
meratioikpf the editions, that the influence of Milton’s 
essays has been gradually diminishing : but we must 
not look for the causes of this decline of his popularity 
solely to his manner, but in a great degree to the sub- 
jects of which he treated. He wrote in an age of 
contention ; and his topics, often involving general prin- 
ciples, were, notwithstanding, always addressed to the 
temper and prejudices of the time, (’ontroversy loses 
much of its attraction, when its personal in>'ectives and 
iiriineiliate application cease to be felt or understood : 
and Milton's tracts are so strongly tinged with party 
spirit, that it is now almost impossible to sympathise 
with the fierce excitements under which they were 
produced. 

But his fame can afford this deduction. It is enough 
for the highest ambition of human genius, to have 
written Paradise Lost.” In that great poem, his whole 
nature, his vast acquirements, his religious aspirations, 
his sublime passion for liberty, his command of all the 
springs of feeling, his knowledge of man in his relations 
with the Creator, his poetical enthusiasm, and his gor- 
geous imagination, are concentrated into one intense focus. 
There never was iu any language a work about which 
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SO much has been written^ and ^ncerning which so 
much remains to be written, without exhausting its 
varieties or its praise. It is alike grand in its deline- 
ations and in its suggestions. The conceptisn alone is 
a miracle of power. When the poem was translated into 
French, it elicited s^ much applawe, that the cardinal 
PolignaCj who had not read it, thought that its merits 
must have been greatly exaggerated ; an opinion which 
he recalled when the argumei||^s of the books were 
transmitted to him by an English gentleman with- 
out the poem. ‘‘ The matj,’* said the cardinal, who 
could contrive such a plan, must be one of the greatest 
poets that ever was born.” * # * 

Paradise Lost,” has been translated into every lan- 
guage in Euroj)e, and has employed the erudition arul in- 
genuity of the most distinguished critics. Differences of 
opinion exist amongst them upon various po^ts, — the 
Versification — the Machinery — the Characters — the 
Dialogue ; but the magnitude of the subject, and the 
completeness of its execution, are admitted upon all 
hands. Pope thought that the style was exotic awl un- 
natural ; that too much learning had been displayed in 
the treatment ; and that the blank verse, which, indeed, 
the majority of critics consider unsuited to our lan- 
guage, would not have been borne, had not the subject 
turned upon such strange out-of-the- world things.” 
Dryden yielded a churlish assent to the irregular num- 
bers, involutions, and inversions of a measure, which in 
other hands he would unsparingly have condemned. 
But a century of small criticisms of this kind might be 
collected without tlirowing any additional light upon 
the true characteristics of the poem. The way, says 
Hazlitt, to defend Milton from all impugners, is Co 
take down the book and read it. 

Newton, A tterbury, and Warton have elucidated the 
text of Milton in annotations that must always be read 
with interest and profit. But the noblest exposition of 
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“ Paradise Lost/' is contained in the criticism of Addison. 
When he wrote, criticism as an art was in its infancy, 
— it had not yet become resolved into laws. But he had 
before hint the greatcmodels of the antique epic, and he 
brought to the inquiry an exquisite and refined taste, 
and just principlesP founded in (reason and in nature. 
The grasp of his criticism is complete, — it expounds 
with wonderful truth all the elements that enter into 
the poem — and explains the design in so familiar and 
perspicuous a spirit, that even those who cannot appre- 
ciate the magnificence of tly; poetry, are made to under- 
stand the structure of the poem. Dr. Johnson laboured 
under fn' disadvantage of coming after Addison. It is 
probable that, had lie lieen the first to open this world 
of giorious invention, he would have produced a more 
elaborato essay ; but it is not equally certain that he 
would haji'e been so just in his decisions. Where Ad- 
dison praistKl, Johnson could not heedlessly condemn 5 
and he. was compelled to distribute his approval and his 
censure with the greater care, lest a comparison with his 
predecessor should jirove unfavourable to his repu- 
tation. The influence of Addison’s criticism is obvious 
all tliroughout the cautious investigation which Johnson 
bestowed upon the poem. Dismissing the other pro- 
ductions of Milton with flippant eulogy or satirical 
coA tempt, he aiiproaches “ Paradise Lost ” with an air 
of pomp and deliberation. His examination of the poem 
is unquestionably a masterpiece of critical sagacity ; but 
It is impossible not to perceive that it is framed on 
Addison, whose principles he adopts, and whose opi- 
nions, cast in more felicitous and striking sentences, he 
repeats. 

But there are modes of rendering the genius of a 
great poet more obvious to the world at large, than 
through the interpretations of scholastic and methodical 
criticism. Enough has been done to explain the plan 
and conduct of the epic, but not enough to unfold the 
mysteries of its poetry,- considered apart from the won- 
drous fabric of the divine allegory. It is reserved for 
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writers who have an acute sensibilify for beauty, a true 
sympathy with nature, and an enthusiasm superior to 
rules and dogmas, to show us the imaginative part of 
such productions, disengaging the spirit from the body 
to which it gives life. There are some fragments of 
criticism extant, whic)| may be referjtd to as illustrations 
of the shape which all future essays upon Milton s 
poetry are likely to take, and which, for the sake of po- 
pular intelligence, it is desirable^hey should take. The 
following passage, in which the hand of a distinguished 
living writer will be recognised, is a brief specimen. 

The most striking characteristic of the poetry of 
Milton, is the extreme remoteness of the assocUtions by 
means of wjiich it acts upon the reader. Its effect is 
produced, not so much by what it expresses, as by what 
it suggests — not so much by the ideas which it directly 
conveys, as by other ideas which are connoted with 
them. He electrifies the mind through conductors. The 
most unimaginative man must understand the Iliad.” 
Homer gives him no choice, and requires from him no 
exertion ; but takes the whole upon himself, and sets 
his images in so clear a light that it is impossible to be 
blind to them. The works of Milton , cannot be com- 
prehended or enjoyed, unless the mind of the reader co- 
operate with that of the writer. He does not paint a 
finished picture, or play for a mere passive listener, 
sketches, and leaves others to fill up the outline. He 
strikes the key-note, and expects his hearer to make up 
the melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. 
The expression in general means nothing ; but, applied 
to die writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His 
poetry acts like an incantation. Its merit lies less in its 
obvious meaning, than in its occult power. There would 
seem, at first sight, to be no more in his words than in 
other words. But they are words of enchantment. No 
sooner are they pronounced, than the past is present, 
and the distant near. New foi^is of beauty start at once 
into existence, and aU the burial-places of the memory 
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give up tlieir dead. ’ Change the structure of the sen- 
tence-substitute one synonyme for another, — and the 
whole effect is destroyed. The spell loses its power ; 
and he win should then hope to conjure with it, would 
find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in the Arabian 
tale, when he stood trying ‘OpenAjirheat,^ ^Open Barley,* 
to the door which obeyed no sound but ' Open Sesame.* 
The miserable failure of Dryden, in his attempt to re- 
write some parts of th^j 'Paradise Lost,* is a remarkable 
instance of this. 

" In support of these observations, we may remark, 
that scarcely any passages in the poems of Milton are 
more generally known, or more frequently repeated, than 
those which are little more than muster-rolls of names. 
The7 are not always more appropriate or more melodious 
than other names. But they are charmed names. 
Every oiva of them is the first link in a long chain of 
associated ideas. Like the dwelling-place of our infancy 
revisited in manhood — like the song of our country heard 
in a strange land — they produce upon us an effect wholly 
iiidejjendent of their intrinsic value. One transports 
us back to a remote period of history : another places 
us among the moral scenery and manners of a distant 
country : a third evokes all the dear classical recollec- 
tions of childhood, — the school-room, the dog-cared Vir- 
git, the holiday, and the prize : a fourth bungs before us 
the splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, — the tro- 
phied lists, the embroidered housings, the quaint devices, 
the haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, the achieve- 
ments of enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued 
princesses/* * 

Hazlitt, who despised the technicalities of criticism, 
while he accomplished its loftiest aim, has left us some 
beautiful outlines of the character of Milton’s genius ; 
and it is only to be lamented that a writer, who was 
every way so capable of penetrating its depths, did not 
enter more largely into the subject. In his Lectures 
upon the English Poets, he gives us glimpses of Miltoi/s 

* Mr. Macauley, in the Edinburgh Review, No. Ixxxiv. 
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grandeur, too brief to satisfy our curiosity, but revealing 
in flashes of light some of those subtle characteristics, 
which, discerned for a moment, are never forgotten. Of 
this description is the following eloquent passage : — 

Milton, therefore, did not write from casual im- 
pulse, but after a sevens examination <)f his own strength, 
and with a resolution to leave nothing undone which it 
was in his power to do. He always labours, and almost 
always succeeds. He strives har4to say the finest things 
in the world, and he does say them. He adorns and 
dignifies his subject to the utmost: he sun’ounds it 
with every possible association of beauty or grandeur, 
whether moral, intellectual, or physical. He wfines on 
his descriptions of beauty; loading sweets on sweets, till 
the sense aches at them ; and raises his images of tetror 
to a gigantic elevation, that ^ makes Ossa like a wart/ 
In Milton, there is always an appearance ol>effbrt: in 
Shakspeare, never. 

Milton lias borrowed more than any other writer, 
and exhausted every vsource of imitation, sacred or pro- 
fane; yet he is perfectly distinct from every other Writer. 
He is a writer of centos, and yet in originality scarcely 
inferior to Homer. The power of his mind is stamped 
on every line. The fervour of his imagination melts 
down and renders malleable, as in a furnace, the mpst 
contradictory materials. 

In reading his works, we feel ourselves under the 
influence of a mighty intellect, that the nearer it ap- 
proaches to others, becomes more distinct from tliem. 
The quantity of art in him shows the strength of his 
genius : the weight of his intellectual obligations woul4 
have oppressed any other writer. Milton’s learning has 
the effect of intuition. • He describes objects, of which 
he could only have read in books, with the vividness of 
actual observation. His imagination has the force of 
nature ; he makes words tell as pictures.” 

In another place he vindicates Milton from an as- 
persion that has been cast upon the truthfulness of hia 
images by unappreciating critics. 
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There is also tiie same depth of impression in his 
descriptions of the objects of all the different senses, 
whether colours^ or sounds, or smells — the same ab- 
sorption of his mindtin whatever engaged his attention 
at the time. It has been, indeed, objected to Milton, by 
a common perversity of criticisny, that his ideas were 
musical rather than picturesque, — as if, because they 
were in the highest degree musical, they must be (to 
keep the sage critical* balance even, and to allow no 
one man to possess two qualities at the same time) 
proporlionably deficient in other respects. But Milton’s 
poetry is not cast in any such narrow, common-place 
mould ; trt is not so barren of resources. His worship 
of the Muse was not so simple or confined. A sound 
arisi^s ‘Hike a steam of rich distilled perfumes;” we 
hear the pealing organ ; but the incense on the altars is 
also there ^ and the statues of the gods are ranged 
around. The ear, indeed, predominates over the eye, 
because it is more immediately affected, and because 
the language of music blends more immediately with, 
and tbrms a more natural accompaniment to, the va- 
riable and indefinite associations of ideas conveyed by 
words. But where the associations of the imagination 
are not the principal thing, the individual object is 
given by Milton with equal force and beauty. 'J'he 
strongest and best proof of this, as a characteristic 
power of his mind, is, that the persons of Adam and 
Kve, of Satan, &c. are always accompanied in our 
imagination vrith the grandem* of the naked figure: 
they convey to us the idea of sculpture.” 

^ Again, of his versification : — 

Milton's blank verse is the only blank verse in the 
language (except Shakspeare’s) that deserves the name 
of verse. Dr. Johnson, who had modelled his ideas of 
versification cn the regular sing-song of Pope, con- 
demns the Paradise Lost” as harsh and unequal. I 
shall not pretend to say that this is not sometimes the 
case; for where a degree of excellence beyond the 
mechanical rules of art is attempted, the poet must 
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sometimes fail. But 1 imagine t^at there are more 
perfect examples in Milton, of musical expression, or 
of an adaptation of the sound and movement of the 
verse to the meaning of the passage, than in all our 
other writers, whether of rhyme or blank verse, put to- 
gether (with the excej^ion already mdntioned). Spenser 
is the most harmonious of our poets, as Dryden is the 
most sounding and varied of our rhymists. But in 
neither is there any thing like liie same ear for music, 
the same power of approximating the varieties of 
poetical to those of musical rhythm, as there^is in our 
great epic poet. The sound of his lines is moulded 
into the expression of the sentiment — almost of^^he very 
image. Tl^py rise or fall, pause, or hurry rapidly 
on, with exquisite art, but without the least trick* or 
affectation, as the occasion seems to require.” 

To these must be added a part of C'haiuiing’s cha- 
racter of Milton, exhibiting a more comprehensive view 
of the attributes of the poet than has generally been 
taken by other writers. The author of the following 
brilliant criticism justly observes that the splenddUr of 
Milton's fame as a poet has had the effect of obscuring 
his other, and not less remarkable, claims to distinction 
as a scholar and a philosopher. 

In speaking of the intellectual qualities of Miltjn, 
we may observe that the very splendour of his poetic 
fame has tended to obscure or conceal the extent of his 
mind, and the variety of its energies and attainments. 
To many, he seems only a poet, when in truth he was 
a profound scholar, a man of vast compass of thought, 
embiied thoroughly with all ancient and modern learning, 
and able to master, to mould, to impregnate with his own 
intellectual power, his great and various acquisitions. 
He had not learned the superficial doctrines of a later 
day, — that poetry flourishes most in an uncultivated soil, 
and that imagination shapes its brightest visions from 
the mists of a superstitious age ; and he had no dread 


Lectures on the English I’oets : by William Hazlitt, 1818. 
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of acculfhulating knowledge, lest it should oppress and 
smother his genius. He was conscious of that within 
him, which could quicken all knowledge, and wield it 
with ease and might <; which could give freshness to old 
truths, and harmony to discordant . thoughts ; which 
could bind together*,^ by living tier and mysterious affi- 
nities, the most remote discoveries, and rear fabrics of 
glory and beauty from the rude materials which other 
minds had collected. Milton had that universality 
which marks the highest order of intellect. Though 
accustomed almost from infancy to drink at the fountain 
of classical literature, he had nothing of the pedantry and 
fastidiousness which disdains all other draughts. His 
healthy mind delighted in genius, in W’hatever soil or 
in Whatever age it burst forth and poured out its ful- 
ness. He understood too well the rights, the dignity, 
and pride ,of creative imagination, to lay on it the laws 
of die Greek or Roman school. Parnassus was not to 
him the only holy ground of genius. He felt that poetry 
was as a universal presence. .Great minds were every 
where his kindred. He felt the enchantment of Oriental 
fiction, surrendered himself to the strange creations of 
^ Araby the IJIest,’ and delighted still more in the ro- 
mantic spirit of chivalry, and in the tales of wonder in 
which it was embodied. Accordingly, his *poctry re- 
minds us of the ocean, which adds to its own bound- 
lessness contributions from all regions under heaven. 
Nor was it only in the department of imagination that 
his acquisitions were vast. He travelled over the whole 
field of knowledge as far as it had then been explored. Ilis 
various philological attainments were used to put him in 
possession of the wisdom stored in all countries where 
the intellect had been cultivated. The natural^philo- 
sophy, metaphysics, ethics, history, theology, and poli- 
tical science of his own and former times were familiar 
to him. Never was there a more unconfined mind ; 
and we would cite Milton as a practical example of the 
benefits of that universal culture of intellect, which 
forms one distinction of our timdiL but which some 
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dread aa unfriendly to x)ngmal l^et us . 

ber^ that mind is in its own nature difi^ve* Its object 
is the universe^ which is strictly ohi^ or bound together 
by infinite connections and corresgipndences and ac- 
cordingly its natural progress is frmn one to another 
fidid of thought ; and whereiter original power, creative 
genius, exists, the mina, far from being distracted or op« 
pressed by the variety of its acquisitions, will see more and 
more common bearings, and hidden and beautiful ana« 
logies, in all the objects of knowl^ge — will see mutual 
light shed from truth to truth, — and will compel, as with 
a kingly power, whatever it understands, to yifcld some 
tribute of proof, or illustration, or splendour to 'i^httevcft 
topic it would unfold/' ♦ 

Believing ^that a complete estimate of Milton oan 
hardly be formed by any single mind, I am the more 
impressed witl| die necessity of bringing toge^er these 
fdw passages, taken, if 1 may use the expression, at 
different points of sight, by men so eminently qualified 
to survey the genius of the poet, the philosopher, and 
the politician. Milton, like Bacon, embraced a #ast 
extent of learning j his mighty intellect explored many 
recondite brandies of science that are rarely compre- 
liended widiin the range of individual inquiry ; he laid 
under contribution almost every department of knpw»* 
ledge ; and we cannot hope to attain a perfect developit 
ment of die wondrous combination, except through 
the labours of numerous commem^tors. With this 
conviction of the importance of exhitiltHig the cbarac* 
ter Milton in its various phases, 1 cannot refuse 
myself the pleasure of enriching the pages of tliis 
biography with the following true and eloquent por- 
traiture, which is so felicitous in conception, and so 
faithful in the colouring, that it ought to accompany all 
future memoirs and editions of Milton, as the grandest 
vindication of his fame in our language, on those points 
of his life and works to which it especially refers. 

He was not a puritan. He was not a free-thinker. 

* lU;mark9 da the Choraj^ and ’Writings of MUton : tiy Pr. CbsnoiRg4 

VOL. I. > 11 ' 
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He was not a cavilier. In his character, the noblest 
qualities of every party were combined in harmonious 
union. From the parliament and from the court, from 
the conventicle and from the (Jothic cloister, from the 
gloomy and sepulchral circles of the roundheads, and 
from the Christmis revel of the hospitable cavalier, his 
nature selected and drew for itself whatever was great 
and good, while it rejected all the base and pernicious 
ingredients by which, those finer elements were defiled. 
Like the puritans, he lived 

‘ As ever in his great task-master’s eye.’ 

# 

Like tlw;m, he kept his mind continually fixed on an 
Almighty Judge, and an eternal reward. And hence 
be acquired their contempt for external circumstances, 
their fortitude, their tranquillity, their inflexible reso- 
lution. Hut not the coolest sceptic or the most pro- 
fane scoffer was more perfectly free from the contagion 
of their frantic delusions, their savage manners, their 
ludicrous jargon, their scorn of science, and their 
aversion to pleasure. Hating tyranny with a perfect 
hatred, he had nevertheless all the estimable an(l orna- 
mental qualities which were almost entirely monopolised 
by the party of the tyrant. There was none who had 
a stronger sense of the value of literature, a finer relish 
tor every elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous 
delicacy of honour and love. "J'hough his opinions 
WTre democratic, his tastes ana associations were such 
as harmonise best with monarchy and aristocracy. He 
was under the influence of all the feelings by which 
the gallant cavaliers were misled. But of those feel- 
ings he was the master, and not the slave. Like the hero 
of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fascination ; 
but he was not fascinated. He listened to the song 
of the syrens ; yet he glided by without l)eing seduced 
to their fatal shore. He tasted the cup of Circe ; but 
he bore about him a sure antidote against the effects of 
its bewitching sweetness. The illusions which capti- 
vated his imagination, never impaired his reasoning 
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powers. The statesman was proof aglinst the splendour, 
the solemnity, and the romance which enchanted the 
poet. Any person who will contrast the sentiments 
pressed in his ^Treatises on Prelac)^’ with the exquisite 
lines on ecclesiastical architecture and music in the 
* Penseroso/ which w^ published ab^ut the same time, 
will understand our meaning. This is an inconsistency, 
which, more than any thing else, raises his character 
in our estimation ; because it shqjvs how many private 
tastes and feelings he sacrificed, in order to do what 
he considered to be his duty to mankind. It is the 
very struggle of the noble Othello. His heart reLents ; 
but his hand is firm. He does nought in hate^but all 
in honour. ^He kisses die beautiful deceiver before he 
destroys her. • 

“ That from which the public character of Milton 
derives its great and peculiar splendour, still yniains to 
be mentioned. « If he exerted himself to overthrow a 
fof sworn king and a persecuting hierarchy, he exerted 
himself in conjunction with others. • But the glory of 
the battle which he fought for that species of freedom, 
which is the most valuable, ami which was then the least 
understood, — the freedom of the human mind, — is all his 
own. Thousands and tens of diousands among his con- 
temporaries raised their voices against ship-money and 
the star-chamber. But there were few indeed who dis- 
cerned the more fearful evils of moral and intellectual 
slavery, and the benefits which would result from the 
liberty of the press, and the unfettered exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. These were the objects which Milton 
justly conceived to he the most important. He was de- 
sirous that the people should think for themselves as 
well as tax themselves, and he emancipated from the 
dominion of prejudice as well as from that of Charles. 
He knew that those who, with the best intentions, over- 
looked these schemes of reform, and contented themselves 
with pulling down the king and imprisoning the ma- 
lignants, acted like the heedless brothers in his own 
poem, who, in their eagerness to disperse the train of 
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the BOPcererj neglected the means of liberating the cap- 
live. 'Fhey thought only of conquering, when they 
should have thought of disenchanting. 

* 01), ye mistook 1 Ye should have snatched the wand ! 

Without the rod reversed, 

And backward fnutters of disserpring power. 

We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound ill strong fetters, fixed and motionless.’ 

To reverse the rod/:to spell the charm backward, to 
break the ties which bound a stupified people to the seat 
of enchantment, was the noble aim of Milton. To this 
all hi.i public conduct was directed. For this he joined 
the Presbyterians — for this he forsook them. He 
fought their perilous battles ; hut he turned away in 
disdain from their insolent triumph. He saw that they, 
like those whom they had vanquished, were hostile to 
the liberty of thought. He therefore joined the inde- 
pendents, and called upon Cromwell to break the secular 
chain, and to save free conscience from the paw of the 
presbyterian wolf.* With a vieiv to the same great 
object, he attacked the licensing system, in that sublime 
treatise, which every statesman should wear as a sign 
upon his hand, and as frontlets between his eyes. His 
attacks were, in general, directed less against particular 
aliases, than against those deeply seated errors on which 
almost all abuses are founded, — the servile worship of 
eminent men, and the irrational dread of innovation. 

“ That he might shake the foundations of these de- 
basing sentiments more effectually, he always selected 
for himself the boldest, literary services. He never came 
up in the rear when the outworks had been carried, and 
the breach entered. He pressed into the forlorn hope. 
At the beginning of the changes, he wrote with incom- 
parable energy and eloquence against the bishops. But 
when his opinions seemed likely to prevail, he passed on 
to otlier subjects, and abandoned prelacy to the crowd 
of writers who now hastened to insult a falling party. 
There is no more hazardous enterprise than that of bear- 
* Sonnet to Cromwell. 
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ing the torch of truth into those dark and infected re- 
cesses in which no light has ever shone. But it was the 
choice and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the 
noisome vapours^ and to brave the terrible explosion. 
Those who most disapprove of his opinions, must respect 
the hardihood with wjjich he^maintiined them. He, 
in general, left to others the credit of expounding and 
defending the popular parts of his religious and political 
creed. He took his own stand ^ipon those which the 
great body of his countrymen reprobated as criminal, or 
derided as paradoxical. He stood up for divorce and 
regicide. He ridiculed the Eikon, He attacked the 
prevailing systems of education. His radiant aiaJ bene- 
ficent career^ resembled that of the God of light and 
fertility — 

* Nitor in adv^ersum ; nec me, qiii cjctera, vincit 
Impetus, et rapido contranus evchor urbi.’# 

^^It is to he regretted that the prose writings of Milton 
should, in our time, l)c so little read. As compositions, 
they deserve the attention of every man who wishfs to 
become acquainted with tlie full power of the Kngli&h 
language. They abound with passages, compared with 
which the finest declamations of Burke sink into insig- 
nificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. 
The style is stifi‘, with gorgeous embroidery. Not even^n 
the earlier books of the “ J*aradise Lost,*’ has lie ever risen 
higher than in those parts of his controversial works in 
which his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in 
bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. It is, to borrow 
his own majestic language, ^ a sevenfold chorus of hal- 
lelujahs and harping symphonies.' ” * 

An attempt was made by Mr. Dawes, in the early 
part of the 18 th century, to translate the Paradise Lost” 
into Greek; but, as might have been expected, tlie result 
was a failure. Other Greek versions were made with no 
better success. Mr. Hogg, a Scotchman, rendered it 
(along with the Paradise llegained,*’ and “ Samson Ago- 

* Mr. Macauley, in the Edinburgh Ilcview, No. Ixxxiv. 
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nisW*) into Latin in I 69 O; Dr. Tt*app followed with 
ft Latin translation in 1741; and Mr. Dobson completed 
another in 1753, which, being considered the best, was 
rewarded with the t/um of 1000/. proposed for the un- 
dertaking by Mr. Auditor Benson. These translations 
cannot be regarded otherwise ^llan as the ingenious 
exercises of patient scholars. Paradise Lost” has also 
been translated into Portuguese and Spanish : one half 
of it was rendered ipto High Dutch, in blank verse, 
about the middle of the 17th century, by the erudite 
Theodorp Haak ; and the whole into Low Dutch, in 
172il: Jon Thorlakson translated it into Icelandic: 
Rolli aicd Mariottini have given versions of it in Italian 
blank verse : and two translations were made into Ger- 
man, the one by FredeVic William Zacharia, in blank 
verse, and the other by Botlmer. Of all the foreign 
versions ^of Paradise Lost,” the last two approach 
nearest to live spirit of the original, from the congenial 
character and kindred sources of the German and English 
languages. 

Bat our lively neighbours,” the French, have ex- 
ceeded all other countries in the number of their trans- 
lations of Milton, as they have, unquestionably, tran- 
scended them in absurdity. No person can be surprised 
at the blunders that have been committed in the French 
versions of the Paradise Lost,” and the minor poems 
of Milton, who is acquainted with Voltaire’s specimens 
of Shakspeare, with the abhc du Resnel’s translation of 
Pope's Essay on Man,”'or the sieur de la Pilonniere’s 
version of the Essay on Criticism.” It would seem 
that that detestable French heroic couplet, which 
epigram matises every thing has the effect of destroy- 
ing the sacred fire of our English poetry. But it 
might be ho|>ed that this misfortune, which attends 
almost all attempts at metrical versions, would be 
averted in pure translations. Here, however, the inter- 
preters are, if possible, even more at fault than in their 
rhythmical labours. The prevailing peculiarity of the 
* Note in Southey's Thalaba. 
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i^rencn versions^ in prose and verse? of Milton, is not 
merely that they fail in truly rendering the origin4» 
but that they transform it into fantastical shapes to suit 
their own notions. They give it ^ they would them- 
selves have written it, had they conceived the original 
thoughts and images. Their traniations are French 
reflections, — that is, such reflections as are presented 
in, false mirrors. It would not be worth while to notice 
these ingenious distortions of ^Iton's poetry, were it 
not Uiat the opinions generally entertained in France 
concerning it are founded upon these monkey imitations. 
Frenchmen, who have not bad an opportunity of con- 
sulting the original, may be excused for spealgng con- 
temptuous!)^ of a poet who is known to them only 
through a medium that completely deforms his images 
and his language, and constantly misrepresents his 
meaning. To satisfy the reader's curiosity ^pon these 
points, I will transcrilx' two or three passages from sortie 
of the translations to which I have referred. ’Take the 
beautiful lines in L’Allegro — 

“ Towers iuid battlements it sees 
Bosomed liigli in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps vsome beauty lies, 

The cynOvSure of neighbouring eyes;” 

which the translator renders, ‘^Au milieu d'un bosquet, 
j'appcr^ois uii chateau, ou peut-etre quelque Beaut(^ 
fait les delices et Je tourment de ses voisoiis ! But 
this passage is actually comiupndable for its integrity in 
comparison with the version of the following lines iii the 
same poem — 

“ Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Joiison’s learned sock be on ; 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild,” &c. 

Requesting the reader to refer to the whole passage 
in the original, I give* the translation. Si Johnson 
doit jouer, si Shakspeare, enfant cheri de I'ingenieux 
Caprice, met sur la Scene quelque Pastorale de sa fa^on, 
li 4 
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on court au theatre. Aussi, rien n'est-il plus efficace 
oontre les soucis que les pieces de ce dernier. Sa poesie, 
digtie de rimniortalit^, jointe a la douceur de son itisi- 
nuante musique, pev^tre T^me et la transporte, tant ses 
Airs Lydiens sont gracieux et tendres* Les voix se 
liquefient, en quelque sorte, en eji^primant la delicatesse 
des fredons et des roulades qu'il trace sur le papier^ en 
developpaiit ces liaisons fines qui sont comtne Tiime de 
riiarmonie/' &c. Aijy commentary upon this passage 
would really spoil its inimitable comicality ; but it is 
necessary to observe that the translator attaches a note 
to th^, name of Jonson— rBen Jonson, whom he calls 
Johnsoiii — to inform his readers who that celebratt'd 
person was. “ Jolinson/' says he — famqpx acteur du 
theatre Anglois ! " ^ - 

In the bungling attempt to render the more difficult 
passages, fhese trahshuoTs have recourse to elucidatory 
notes, *in which ttey g^^rally make the poet respon- 
sible for sometliing as nearly as possible contrary to the 
original meaning;. ' A » ihultitude of curious instances 
inigbi be cited ; but one or two must suffice. The well 
known lines in J1 Penseroso*’ (wlpich the blundering 
Frencbmihi calls II Pensero beginning — 

“ Or let my lamp at Aiid night lumv 
seen in some^^l^t! Ujncly tower, 

‘ Where I may aft outwaii'H the bear, 

Witli thrice great IJermes, or iinsphere 
The s])irit oi‘ Platp,^* A.c. — 

^^, 4 ' * 

areturnkl into French wilBf^ sack dexterous^ art, as to 
render it a matter of sotue to detect the precise 

purport of the text, the^’obscurities of his 

own version, the^ trans^tbr adds the following note to 
the allusion to Plil^ : — 11 etablit que les ames sont en 
partie spiyituellefs et en^ partie corporelles ; qu’unies 
chacune a quelque Astre qui fait sa felicity, elles de- 
Bcendent ici-bas pour animer des corps, tantot d*hommcs, 
tantotile betes; et qu'enfin elles se reuniront aux memos 
Astres aux quels leur bonheur^ est attach t5. Si Milton 
fi'eu est tenu a I'opinionjde son maitre sur cet article, 
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il a epouse bien des impertinences •pourne rien dire de 
plus/’ After this, it is not very wonderful that Milton 
should be misunderstood and depreciated in France. 
Such commentaries could proceed#only from a translator 
who gives Melpomene ^‘splendid buskins who ren<fers 
the studious cloisters pale/* into "les cabinets des 
curieux ; ** and who, Wstaking a swain for a swan, and 
utterly unable to comprehend how that bird could touch 
the lender stops of various (jjiills,** escapes from the 
difficulty by making it lift up its wing and pipe with its 
bill amongst its plumes ! 

The most celebrated tr^slaiion into French jerse of 
the Paradise Lost/’ is by the abbe Delille, w^p obtained 
from the booksellers, fordiis performance, no less than 
] 000/. A collection of the miscopceptions, paraphrases, 
and ridiculous interpolations exjiibited in this extra- 
ordinary work, would make a fuJiid of jests for those 
who are curious in such^inattol^ .fa some places the 
abbe expands fifteen linos du other occasions 

he substitutes new images ifi'^eu pf ^feltonV; and not 
unlVcquently he so completely deforms the origiiml, that 
not merely its spiift, hut its meaning, evaporates in his 
hands. Where Miltqii speaks of the Tuscjpti iirtist view- 
ing the moon through 0ptic glass/* the abbe renders 
it un long tube ^montrcdl; aru Newton des Toscans, 
although Newtou's ’ djscbvmeg were not published Until 
twelve years after Milton'4 death. He makes Eve swear, 
places her in r^ither aij^ ait^j^ous position between Adam 
and the angel, caUis her ti dtrilliant coquet, aiid makes 
her milk the goats apt3Ljtlie»shi&e|) ! 

While Miltoniias been tbwwClu-icatured and burlesqued 
abroad, we must not take credit, to purselves for having 
been careful of his text at^fcome. It is a subject of 
deep regret to all lovers of poe^y, that me texJ^f Milton 
should have become so perverted and deteriorated through 
successive editions, that there remains now not a single 
edition extant, which presents a faithful transcript of the 
original poem as it was„ printed under his own correc- 
tions. Errors have obtained ^currency in a variety of 
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ways**** The impressjon that, because Milton was blind, 
tha two editions printed in his life-time could not have 
had the advantage of liis supervision, led, probably, in 
the first instance to the introduction of numerous alter- 
ati5ns,4n the exercise of what was supposed to be a sound 
critical discretion. But this was a mistake. The original 
editions of 1()6‘7 and l674 evince remarkable care in the 
superintendence of the press, and perhaps received the 
more care from the inc^'eased solicitude which the want 
of sight may be presumed to have created in the author. 
The edition of l6‘74 contains Milton^s last corrections; 
and a ^corhparison with the former edition proves with 
wliat exti:eme minuteness and precision he descended 
into the slightest points susceptible of improvement, and 
how*anxiously he endeavoured to give the last touches 
of perfection to the work that had occupied so much of 
his thoughts throughout the greater })art of his life. He 
felt that he was bequeathing a splendid legacy to posterity, 
and he spared no pains to render it worthy of im- 
mortality. Another source of error has arisen from the 
adopticn of changes in the orthography, by way of mo- 
dernising the poetry ; which has, in some instances, in- 
jured the rhythm, and in a still greater number of cases, 
spoiled the intention of the poet. There is no sound 
reason why Milton should be thus daintily minced ; and 
we uave the good taste ihal has preserved Spenser in his 
purity as a proof that it is i ot necessary. A third, and 
doubtless the most fruitful, spring of corruption may be 
traced to sundry attempts of ignorant and presumptu- 
ous editors to clear up obscurities ; and in their efforts 
they have made what they imagined they found. In 

• As a proof of the fact that errowerept early into the editions of Milton, 
it may be mentioned, that in the third edition, published in 1678, which, 
although it wu issued with Milton's imprimatur^ was not revised by him, 
IS full of literal erro>-^, false punctuation, and a multitude of such mistakes 
as are calculated to destroy the integrity ol the text. The most remarkable 
instance that can be cited here of the negligence of the printers and super- 
intendents of that edition, is the total omission of an entire line in the 
eleventh book of “ Paradise Lost : ” 

“ On each hand slaughter and f^ikantic deeds." 

This hue continued to lie omitted in each succeeding impression, until, 
by some lucky chance, it was restored to its place in the seventh edition, 
published In 1705. 
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the edition of 1 674* these obscuritie* vanish in the clear 
light of a just and perspicuous punctuation, * 

That attempts have been made towards the purifi- 
cation of the text must, I supposep be allowed ; for it is 
not to be imagined that some of the many editors of 
Milton’s poetry did^not perceive fhe existence of the 
defect, and endeavour to remedy it. But the specula- 
tions of ingenious critics cannot supply what is required ; 
and none of them have ventur^l to do that which can 
alone restore the genuine text — reprint with literal ex- 
actness the edition of Ifjyd*. Milton best knew how to 
render the spirit of his own conceptions ; an<f if jve de- 
sire to determine how his lines ought to be puinted and 
punctuated^ we must ascertain how he printed and punc- 
tuated them himself. His editors have oppressed him 
with loads of trivial and word-hunting notes, but ne- 
glected to render justice to his text.* ^ 

To consult and compare all the editions of Milton — to 
trace with untiring vigilance the origin of small errors, 
and to follow and expose them in their expansion, un- 
der conjectural emendations, into great corruptions — to 
revise word by word, and point by point, the whole mass 
of his poetry, and to bring out the true language of the 
original, as it was delivered by the lips of the poet, and 
transferred to the press under his own, care, — would be 
the work ol‘ a life ; not merely the work of many yeVs, 
but of many years of anxious toil and unquenchable 
enthusiasm. Few individuals could he found to under- 
take such a labour, and still fewer qualified to discharge 
it with the judgment and integrity it would demand. 
And, when executed, what reward could he looked for 
but the gratification of having redeemed the fame of an 
immortal genius from the darkness of a cloud of ignorant 


• The most correct editions I have aeon of Milton’a poems, are Mr. Pic- 
kering’s, and the Cfhtion by sir Kgerton Brydgos; but neither of them are* 
accurate, and both are chargeable with the admission of “ modem im- 
provements.” 1 have oarefi^y compared several passages in the latter 
with the edition of l()74, and nnd that while some of thegrosser corruptions 
of former copies are thrown out, not a few misprints aie retained, while an 
amending spirit has, been at work m the punctuation, with the usual result 
of paralyzing the sinews of the text. 
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printers, Bpeculative critics, and presumptuous editors ? 
Unhappily, in this country, there is no academy of letters 
to encourage a literary toil of this kind ; and the indi- 
Yidual who would embark in a task of such perilous 
magnitude, must be prepared with a lofty courage to 
endure the worst ol^ disappointme^nts in the end. Pos- 
terity would appreciate and honour his zeal, but from 
the contemporary age he would have nothing to antici-^ 
pate but coldness and peglect 

Yet this gigantic and unpromising labour has l)een 
performed, although its results have never been laid be- 
fore the public. The opportunity of making known to 
the world the most remarkable instance of devotion to 
the memory of a poet, to be found, perhaps, ip the annals 
of literature, is favourably presented by a new biography 
of Miiton ; and the reader will feel that the page which 
contains tlie brief outlines of the record is replete with 
deep and unusual interest. 

The late Dr. Hill, liegius professor of physic in 
Trinitycollege, Dublin— an accomplished scholar, whose 
intimate accpiaintance with classical literature gave great 
weight to his opinions — had long felt, in common with 
all judicious critics, the want of a new edition ol‘ Milton. 
But that feeling, which in others is casual and slight, 
w'as in him so earnest and profound, that it may be said 
to Mave coloured his whole life. From an early age he 
had been a passionate lover of Milton’s poetry; and that 
love, which drew him so often to the perusal of liis fa- 
vourite works, led him at last to investigate the sources, 
growth, and nature of the corruptions, which by frequent 
examinations and comparisons he detected in a greater 
or lesser degree in all the editions that passed under his 
review. At first, probably, this was enjoyed as a plea- 
sure congenial to his refined taste and varied erudition ; 
but as he penetrated farther into the subject, it became 
•resolved into a sacred duty. He dedicated himself to 
the single purpose of restoring the text of Paradise 
Lost,” with an ardour that cannot be contemplated with- 
out admiration ; and his labours were crowned with a 
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success; commensurate to his indefatigable and unparalleled 
perseverance. It is easy to describe tlie scope and cha- 
racter of such toils^ — the wpndrous diligence requisite 
to prosecute in detail such a vas 4 and almost endless 
diversity of minute inquiries^ — the scrupulous collation 
of an infinite number of verbal points, — the gathering 
in of a multitude of collateral testimonies,-^ the tracing 
of apparent inconsistencies to the final establishment of 
some singular and unexpected internal homogeneity,— 
the skill to discern, the zeal to remove, and the firmness 
to pursue to complete extirpation, the impurities that had, 
from edition to edition, from one editor to another, been 
infused into this grand poem : it is easy, perhaps, to 
describe alHhis ; but it is impossible fully to estimate 
the laborious jirocess, covering a track of years from 
youtii to age, and engrossing all the faculties of a mind 
stored with knowledge and embued with a reverential 
worship of the loftiest creations of the Muse. 

The objects attained by Dr. Hill, whatever he might 
have j)roposed in the first instance, before the immense 
difficulties of the undertaking were fully develofied to 
him, embrace every end to which inquiry can possibly 
be directed ; — not merely the production of the perfect 
text, but the correction of all the errors of all the edi- 
tions that’ were published, to the date of Boydell's in 
1794* In the discursive course of reading necessaf^ to 
accornjdish this nearly incredible labour — including the 
annotations, and biographies, and the numerous critical 
and anecdotical works that cast side-lights upon the poem 
■ — he could not fail to accumulate an enormous mass of 
miscellaneous materials. Of these he made the most 
careful use — not expending a single line upon superfluous 
expressions, but condensing and arranging his collected 
facts into lucid order : thus, amongst other valuable 
statements, presenting a complete account of all the en- 
graved portraits of Milton, and of all the plates that, 
from the earliest edition, have embellished the various 
issues of his works. I’he information contained in these 
statements is surprising alike by its extent and its parti- 
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cularity. Another ^curious feature thrown up by his 
r^earches, is a view of the translations of Milton into 
foreign languages^ which he carefully examined^ and not 
without some jealousj; for the glory of the poet. A sec- 
tion, also, he devoted to the ingenious hypercriticism of 
a modern commentator — showing with admirable skill 
the folly and worthlessness of a class of writers who 
some years ago had grown into a species of literary 
nuisance. To the te^a itself, — the text of l674 col-^ 
lated sedulously with that of 1667, even to the distin- 
guishing peculiarities of initial letters, the choice of 
modes of' spelling, varied agreeably to the rhythm (a 
peculiarity in Milton which Dr. Hill clearly establishes, 
and which has never been noticed, because never dis- 
covered by any previous investigator), and the closest 
precision in punctuation, — he added a body of notes of 
inestitnable value, full of matter, highly suggestive, and 
governed all throughout by an unerring judgment. His 
tables of Errata, and his Index, would be coiusidered, 
however, hy^the bibliographical student, the most strik- 
ing portions of the whole. In the tables of errata he 
institutes a comparison between the nine editions that 
succeeded to that which Milton personally superintended, 
in which all the variances in orthography, in transpos- 
ition, and in the use and division of words that occur 
amongst them, betraying the errors and corruptions of 
tlie different dates, are minutely exhibited ; and in the 
index he includes every word and letter in Paradise 
Lost," with references to all the places where they are re- 
peated, so as to present an infallible test of the correct- 
ness of all future editions. This is a marvellous exercise 
of human ingenuity — a task which ordinary powers could 
not have effected, and from which even great powers, 
associated with less energy, would have recoiled. 

The whole of this stupendous labour is introduced by 
a preface, written, as we have a right to expect from 
such a man, with singular clearness, beauty, and taste. 
His prolegomena is a masterpiece of critical disquisition, 
unravelling the most involved intricacies with ease, and 
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discussing with simplicity the moA profound questions 
concerned in the general investigation. It may notfe* 
duce the interest of this slight sketchy to add, that it is 
tinged with a feeling of melancholy, welling up, perhaps, 
out of the bitter conviction that this labour of a life was 
accomplished in vain. Dr. Hill ^id not live to give 
the precious fruits o^his toil to the press. 

The MS. volumes containing these reliques are in 
themselves a curiosity, and will, ^oubtless, at some future 
day be estimated amongst the treasures of the cabinet. 
They are written in an exquisitely small, diamond hand, 
with an uniformity, brilliancy, and accuracy *tha;t^if?^^ 
justify a comparison with some of the beautifi^l illumin-^ 
ated writings of the middle ages : and as several lan- 
guages are incidentally introduced, the peculiar delicacy 
in the formation of the letters is rendered the more evi- 
dent by contrast. ^ 

Having been favoured with the perusal of these MSS,, 
I knew not how 1 could better express the gratification 
I derived from them, than by this imperfect outline of 
their contents. 1 do not feel justified in entering into 
any closer examination of I>r. Hill's inquiries, because 
I hope they will yet be given to the world ; and it is 
necessary to observe, that 1 cautiously abstained from 
referring to these valuable papers, until I had concluded 
the biography of Milton, lest I might unconsciihsly 
avail myself of any ])art, however trifling, of the in- 
formation they convey. It was due to the researches of 
that laborious investigator to treat his work with im- 
plicit respect, and not to forestall a fragment of his 
labours; but to wait with patience, at some cost of regret, 
until the whole production, in its complete form, shall 
find its way to the public. How long it is destined to 
remain in MS. must depend, it is to be feared, upon the 
intelligence of readers, and the enterprise of booksellers. 
Men who devote their lives to such studies, are seldom 
able to effect the ultiitiate object for which they struggled. 
The enthusiasm that sustained them through their long 
travail, is too often doomed to be blighted just as they 
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have achieved the “ iisust crown of their toils." But if an 
edition of Milton^ free from all corruptions^ and enriched 
by a spirit of criticism worthy of the poet^s fame, is ever 
to appear, it is not an* idle speculation to assert that it is 
from the^ MSS. it is most likely to be derived. 

Reverting to the i^bject of our narratiYe, there remain 
only a few personal particulars to bring the memoir of 
Milton to a conclusion. 

Although the charact^ of the poet and controversialist 
presents a general aspect of inflexibility, — a quality 
which we involuntarily associate with the firm mainte- 
nance pf principles — assuming through the dim distance 
of time s'^raetbing of a tone of hardness, — yet Milton 
was a man of gentle qualities, calm in his bearing, of a 
mild and clieerful temper, and full of human sympathies 
and affections. Study had given liim an air of tran^ 
quiility and reserve, but not of austerity. In person he 
is said to have l)een handsome, and in his youth had such 
a look of delicate beauty, that he was called the Lady of 
the College ; with a fair and soft complexion, and light 
brown ‘hair parted over his forehead and floating down 
his shoulders, he almost realised one of tliose fine crea^ 
tions of spiritual shapes which he has described in the 
‘^Paradise Lost,'' His eyes were grey ; and Wood says 
that they were not quick — which, as Milton was an 
expert swordsman, may be doubted ; yet they preserved 
their brightness even after they had lost their , use. 
In person he was of the middle height ; but from his 
vigorous habits of mind and body, he never acquired 
corpulency. In the first engraved portrait, attached to 
the edition of the minor poems in 16'4<5, and taken 
when Milton was only one and twenty, he is repre* 
sented with moustaches, |and a tuft of hair between 
the lower lip and the chin, giving a stern and morose 
expression to the face ; which so irritated Milton, 
that he assailed the engraver in a caustic Greek epi- 
gram, w'hich was written under ^.he print in his owrn 
hand, and which, by the ignorance of succeeding en- 
gravers, was afterwards attached to other copies, as if it 
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were an appropriate or euJi^stic inscription. Milt6n 
seems to have felt a reasonable consciousness of thb 
comeliness of his personal appearance, and to have re- 
sented any criticisms of a personal kind with some 
enthusiasm. The following passage^ extracted from one 
of his numerous vindications, is Ms own picture of 
himself. * 

'^1 do not believe that I was ever once noted for de- 
formity, by any one who ever sair me ; hut the praise 
of beauty 1 am not anxious to obtain. My stature cer- 
tainly is not tall ; but it rather approaches the middle 
than the diminutive. Yet what if it were diminutive, 
when so many men, illustrious both in peace and war, 
have been ^he same ? And how can that be called 
diminutive, which is great enough for every virtuous 
achievement? Nor, though very thin, was 1 ever 
deficient in courage or in strength ; and 1 ^^was wont 
constantly to exercise myself in the use of the sword, 
as long as it comported with my habits and my years. 
Armed with this weapon, as I usually was, 1 should 
have thought myself a match for any one, tttough 
stronger than myself ; and 1 felt perfectly secure 
against the assault of any open enemy. At this mo- 
ment 1 have the same courage, the same strength, 
tliough not the same eyes ; yet so little do they betray 
any external appearance of injury, that they are as 
unclouded and bright, as the eyes of those who most 
distinctly see. In this instance alone 1 am a dissembler 
against my will. My face, which is said to indicate a 
total privation of blood, is of a complexion entirely 
opposite to the pale and cadaverous ; so that, though I 
am more than forty years old, there is scarcely any one 
to whom 1 do not appear ten |urs younger than 1 am ; 
and the smoothness of my sWn is not, in the least, 
affected by the wrinkles of age.” 

In his household Milton pursued a' regular plan in 
the distiributiou of time, which he rarely allowed to be 
interrupted. In his youth his favourite hours for study 
were from evening into midnight ; but the injury sus- 

VOL. X. 8 
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tained by his Bight'induced him to change his system; 
{Aid to begin his labours early in the morning. He 
generally retired to rest about nine o clock, and was 
prepared by four in dhe morning in summer, and dve in 
winter, to commence with his books. When he was not 
inclined to get up, usually had some person to read at 
his bedside. After rising, a ctiapter of the Hebrew 
Bible was read to him, and then he devoted himself to 
close application until.*twelve. An hour’s exercise in 
the garden followed, when he went to dinner, which 
always consisted of the simplest fare ; for he never 
indulged in luxuries, and rarely tasted wine. After 
dinner, iJie^ went to the organ, and sang, or made his 
wife sing, who is said to have had a musical voice 
although not a musical ear, M’^hen this brief relax- 
ation was over, he resumed his studies until six o’clock, 
then gave a couple of hours to his friends and supper 
(something very light — such as fruit), and then after 
a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water went to bed. He 
generally dined in the kitchen, which was rather a 
fashfon of the times, than a mean or ill-bred usage. 
Kitchens in those days were the most comfortable of 
all dining-rooms. 

When he dictated in the day, it is related of him 
that he usually sat obliquely in his elbow-chair, with 
his leg thrown over the arm, which, if not quite so 
graceful a posture, is at least more easy and natural 
dian the somewhat rigid position in which he is exhi- 
bited in Romney’s clever and affecting picture. Mil- 
ton’s attachment for his last wife shows how much real 
tenderness survived the trials and disappointments of 
his life. In one account of her she is described as a 

genteel person, of a ||teceful and agreeable humour.” 
She had golden tresses, and Milton is supposed to have 
designed her portrait in the picture of Eve, as he is 
suspected of having drawn himself in Adam ; but much 
of that beautiful delineation wuust have deifived its 
charm from his imagination, as he was blind when he 
married her, and must, therefore, have formed his out- 
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lines from description. But blind men have a miraculous 
sense of beauty^ which is hardly intelligible to otherf^ 
They have a thousand ways of estimating it ; their ideal 
is composed of a multitude of exquisite associations^ and 
if they do not produce accurate resemblances, they create^ 
at all events, delightful images that h%^e a refined affinity 
to truth. The tone of voice — the laugh — the foot- 
step — modes of expression — energy or languor o£ 
thought and utterance — and a multitude of exquisite 
types that escape all other observS^s, convey an eloquent 
and perfect language to them. 

The poet’s widow survived her husband ^fty-two 
years, and died at a great age at Nantwich in Cheshire, 
in 1727 . ‘ * 

MTien all* that industry can compile from scattered 
authorities respecting a man like Milton, has been ex- 
hausted, enquiry is naturally directed to ascertain what 
is known of his family and his descendftnts ; but 
upon these points, the details are scanty and unsa- 
tisfactory. llife brother Christopher, to whom allusion 
has been made in the course of this memoir, dois not 
appear to have been much associated with the poet* 
Perhaps, differences in their political sentiments may 
have divorced them, although it is certain that strong 
feelings of fraternity subsisted between them to tlie 
last, as Milton sent for liis brother on his death-bod. 
During the civil war, we find that sir Christopher was 
a man of some property, since he had to compound for 
his estate by paying a fine of 200/. For this he was 
subsequently consoled after his brother’s death, by 
being elevated to the bench, and knighted by James II. 
He first took his seat on the bench as one of the barons 
of the Exchequer, and was afterwards advanced to the 
.Common Pleas. His health appears to have declined 
soon after his promotion, and he was glad to resign the 
honours of the law for the comfort and repose of a 
country life. He retired to Ipswich where he died, 
and was buried in the -porch of the church of St. Ni- 
cholas, in March l 6 ' 92 . By Phillips he is described as 
s 2 
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a most estimable of a modest and quiet temper^ 
ipreferring justice and virtue to all worldly grandeur. 
Dr. Symmons terms him an old dotard^*' and Toland 
also speaks dispar^ingly of him, saying that he was 
of a superstitious nature and a man of no parts or 
ability/' accounting for his being raised to the judicial 
dignity, by assuming that dimes, wanting a set of 
judges tliat could declare his will to be superior to our 
legal constitution^ a|;p)ointed him one of the barons of 
the Exchequer.” We know not who can decide between 
these conflicting opinions, which represent him to be a 
parilgon of modest virtue, and the sordid aspiring in- 
struinept of heartless tyranny ; but if negative evidence 
may be admitted either way, we should not be disposed 
to form a very favourable estimate of his character. 
Possessed of wealth which his high station must have 
brought, we can no ^ where discover that he stretched 
forth a kindly hand to relieve the progeny of his im- 
mortal brother, though they had sunk into poverty, even 
to the verge of destitution. 

Milton had three sisters, Anne, Tabitha, and Sarah. 
Little is known of them. From the circumstance of 
the first being the only one named with Christopher, it 
is probable, that Tahitha and Sarali died in childhood. 
Anne was married first to a Mr. Phillips, by whom she 
Ifad two sons, Edward and John, (who were educated by 
Milton, and became authors of some reputation), and 
afterwards to a Mr. Agar, who succeeded Phillips in tlie 
crown office. 

The poet had three daughters by his first wife — Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne was deformed. She mar- 
ried, and is stated to have died in childbirth ; but Dr. 
Birch, in contradiction to Toland and Phillips, says 
that she died of consumption. Mary died single. De- 
borah lived till 1727, when she was seventy-six years of 
age. She died on the 24 <th of August in that year. She 
was married to one Abraham Clarke, a weaver in Spital- 
fields, and, a short time before her death, was seen by Dr. 
Ward, professor of Rhetoric at Gresham college, who was 
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informed by her, that the poems of bomer and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses^ Euripides^ and the Prophecies of Isaiah^ 
were books which her father had often called upon her 
to read. From 4ie poems she repeated a number of 
verses. Dr. Ward was much struck by the likeness she 
bore to her father^ and^on his mentioning the fact> she 
told him an interesting anecdote of Addison.^ The au- 
thor of Cato^ she said, hearing that she was alive, sent 
for her, but wished her to bring stme vouchers to prove 
her descent. She waited on him accordingly, but had 
no sooner been introduced, than Mr. Addison said. 
Madam, you need no other voucher ; your face «s a 
sufficient testimonial whose daughter you are.’* •He pre- 
sented her with a purse of guiueas, and expressed an 
intention of providing for her by an annuity for life. 
His death, prevented the execution of this charitable de- 
sign. It is a curious fact, that Addison’s brother was 
afterwards governor of Madras, where Mrs. Clarke’s son 
filled the humble office of parish- clerk. Deborah, though 
in straitened circumstances, appears always to have been 
respectable. Queen Caroline sent her a purse of fifty 
guineas. She spoke of her father, according to Ricliard- 
son, with great tenderness, and exclaimed on seeing his 
picture for the first time, thirty years after his death, 
Oh, my father, my dear father ! ’* and described h^m 
to have been delightful company and the life of conver- 
sation, not only by a flow of subjects, but by unaffected 
cheerfulness and civility. Vertue, the engraver (whose 
portraits of Milton are next in value to the original by 
Fairthorne), showed her a crayon- drawing of her father 
by Fairthorne, when she exclaimed, O Lord I that is 
the picture of my father ! how came you by it ? ” and 
stroking down the hair of her forehead, she said, Just 
so my father wore his hair.** 

Milton’s daughters are accused of neglecting their 
father in his old age, as stated in a former part of this 
narrative. Of Deborah some defence is given by het 
daughter (Mrs. Foster), who stated to Dr. Ward, that 
she had often heard Mrs. Clarke say, that meeting 
s 3 
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with very ill Jtreatinent from Milton’s wife, she left her 
iather, and went to live with a lady whom she called 
Merian. This lady going over to Ireland, and resolv- 
ing to take Milton’s daughter with her; if he would give 
his consent, wrote a letter to him of her design, and as- 
sured him that as chance had thrcwn his daughter under 
her care, she would treat her no otherwise than as his 
daughter and her own companion. She lived, with that 
lady till her marriage/ and came over again to England 
during the troubles in Ireland, under king James IL*’ 
The who^e of this account is liable to exceptions. It is 
certain that Milton complained of his daughters’ neglect ; 
that each of them received 100/. as a marriage portion 
from his wife ; and that step-mothers ave generally 
made to Ijear, by virtue of a foolish adage, the respon- 
sibility of the humours and offences of their husbands’ 
children, k 

Mrs. Clarke had several children, the youngest of 
whom, named Elizabeth, was, in 1 738, the wife of one 
Thomas Foster, and then resided near Shoreditch 
churcli, where she kept a chandler’s shop. From thence 
she removed to Lower Holloway, and afterwards back to 
the old neighbourhood. Cock Lane, Shoreditch, It was 
for her that a benefit was got up in 1750, when the 
mysk of Coin us” was acted, which brought her 130/., 
of which 20/, was subscribed by Tonson. The pro- 
logue for this occasion was written by Dr, Johnson. 6f 
another child of Deborah Milton some particulars have 
recently been given to the public. Caleb Clarke, bro- 
ther to Mrs. Foster, wont to India, and, as appears from 
the parish register of Fort St. George, was parish clerk 
there from 1717 \o 171.9> when he died, and was buried 
at Fort George on the 26 th of October. By his wife 
Mary, whose surname does not apjiear,” says the Edin. 
burgh Review, from which these details are derived*, 

he had three children born at Madras: — Abraham, 
baptised on the 2d of June, 1703 ; Mary, baptised on 
the 17th of March, 1706, and buried on December the 

* No. L. 
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15th of the same year; and Isaac, 4)aptised the 13th of 
February, 1711. Of Isaac no further account appeaj;s. 
Abraham, the great-grandson of Milton, in September, 
1725 , married Anna Clarke ; anj the baptism of his 
daughter, Mary Clarke, is registered on the 2d of April, 
1727 . ’With her all notices of this jimily cease. But as 
neither he nor any of*his family, nor his brother Isaac, 
died at Madras, and as he wks only twenty-four years 
of age at* the baptism of his daughter, it is probable that 
the family migrated to some omer part of India, and^ 
that some trace of them might yet be discovered by ex- 
amination of the parish registers of Calcutta «ind Bom- 
bay. If they had returned to England, they coifld not 
have escaped the curiosity of the admirers and historians 
of Milton.* We cannot apologise for the minuteness of 
this genealogy, or for tlie eagerness of our desire that it 
should be enlarged. We profess that superstitious 
veneration for the memory of that greatest of poets, 
which regards the slightest relic of him as sacred ; and 
we cannot conceive either true poetical sensibility, or a 
just sense of the glory of England, to belongJ» that 
Englishman, who would not feel the strongest cTnotions 
at the sight of a descendant of Milton, discovered in the 
person even of the most humble and unlettered of human 
beings.'' 
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SAMUEL BUTLER. 

[ 1612 — 1686 .] 

Two facts in the life p{ Samuel Butler are established 
by the concurrent testimony of all his biographers^ — that 
he was a man of adversity^ and that he was the author 
of Huciibras.** The few additional circumstances that 
can be gleaned concerning him^ are meagre and uncer- 
tain. Even the writer of the original menapir prefixed 
to “liudibras” is unknown. 

Samuel Butler was bom at Strensham, in Worcester- 
shire, in February, l6l2. His father, according to 
some authorities, was a reputable country farmer. 
Wood says that he was possessed of an estate of near 
800/, per annum, most of it consisting of lease-lands ; 
and D-. Nash states that he was the owner of a small 
house and a little land with about 8/. a year, which 
was called Butler’s tenement. It may be inferred from 
these varying accounts, that he was not a man of much 
substance, and that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of <,^hatever he had, he held under a lease. His means, 
however, enabled him to place his son at the grammar 
school of W orcester, where he received the rudiments 
of his e(iucation under Mr. Henry Bright. From this 
point, to which he can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
he is transferred by out biographer to Cambridge, and, 
by the tradition of a report in the neighbourhood, to 
Oxford; but neithei of these authorities are able to 
assign the hall or college where he was entered : and we 
are forced to conclude, from the imperfectness of their 
information, that they merely repeated a rumour, which 
at best is not entitled to much credit. Wood says that 
Butler's brother affirmed that he was sent to Cambridge, 
yet that other persons asserted that it was Oxford ; and 
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he confesses himself at a loss to detide. He addsy how- 
ever, that there was a certain Samuel Butler, who was 
elected from Westminster school, a student of Christ’s 
college in 1623 ; but that, making very little stay there, 
he was not matriculated ; his age and the place of his 
birth were consequently not recorded, so that he cannot 
determine whether he was the author of Hudibras.” 
This piece of information only increases the difficulty, 
unless it be admitted as the j^robable origin of tlie 
contradictions. It is not unlikely that the fact of 
Samuel Butler having been received at Christ’s Church 
may have led, in the first instance, to the lupupsition 
that it was Samuel Butler the poet ; and as sj^eculations 
of this kiqd are exposed to obvious accidents in their 
carriage from one person to another, it may easily be 
conceived how Oxford might have been mistaken for 
Cambridge, and Cambridge for Oxford. That his 
brother, who affirmed he was at Cambridge, did not 
know the name of ^he particular college, which might 
be presumed to have been retained in his memory as 
readily as the name of the university, tbrowW a sus- 
picion of another kind over the statement, and justifies 
us in doubting the fact whether Butler was ever at 
either university. When a man who must have known 
a truth circumstantially, cannot confirm what he asserts, 
it may be assumed that he shapes his story to answer a 
purpose. Perhaps it was thought necessary to Buder’s 
reputation, that it should be supposed he was at one of 
the colleges, and so the assertion was put out in such a 
loose way that it could not be specifically contradicted. 

Having left the university (from which, if he really 
entered it, he never matriculated), Butler returned into 
the country, and obtained a situation as clerk to Mr. 
Jeffreys, of Earl's Croom, a justice of the peace. Here he 
lived for some years in an easy service, and appears to 
have been indulged in the prosecution of such pleasure- 
able studies as his idle tastes directed him to, — his- 
tory, poetry, music, and painting. What progress be 
made in music is not known ; but it is stated that his 
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attempts at painting, although they procured him the 
esteem of Mr, Samuel Cooper, the prince of lim- 
ners in that age, were rather indifferent. Dr. Nash, 
who saw some of the specimens that were hept in the 
family of Mr. Jeffreys, tells us that they were not re- 
inarkablt for excelltnce ; and upon a second visit to 
inspect th-m, he found them, Like great Coisar’s clay,” 
stopping up the windows ! 

From the house of ^he amiable Mr. Jeffreys, Butler 
was recommended to the patronage of the countess of 
Kent, w’ o was an on'jou/agoi of learning, and who 
afford^‘d him the n ins of access to an extensive coL 
lection ofjjooks. FiKre is no reason assigned for his 
departu); from tlir family of Mr. Jeffrey^; hut the 
situation, wbutever it was, which he held in the es- 
i-ahlishnient of viie c/mntess, might probably have been 
considered as au inijuovement in his circumstances, 
with the additional hope it presented of future advance- 
ment. It does not appear, liowe^r, that he obtained 
any other advantages from his nromotion, than the 
use of*^H IF rary and the acquaintance of the learned 
Selden, who ;yas steward to her lailyship, and who is said 
to have ama-pse- a fp^tune by his management of her 
estates. SeltUn often employed Butler to write letters 
for him, and maKC translations ; but the ingenious clerk 
rea/yfed nothing more from these exercises of his talents, 
except the honour of serving au illustrious man. 

The f'"w incident in the life of Butler, that are pre- 
served, are given to us like statue-scenes. We catch a 
single attitude without motions or accessories — we see 
the hero, at one moment, behind a high desk in the 
justices parlour — at another, writing from the dic- 
tation of Selden — and the curtain drops. We must 
fill up the intervals ourselves, and conduct the author of 
Hudibras through such imaginary experiences as we can 
suppose to be consistent with the probable character of 
such a man under such circumstances. Nothing is 
known of his habits, his associations, his manners, his 

* Wood. a 
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temper. It is all a field of conjecture ; and we must 
judge of the individual, throughout the different Ca- 
pacities he filled (as far as we can ascertain what they 
were), from his works. There®is no doubt that he 
was a man of close observation, and it is lively there 
was a lurking devil ^f satire in Ifis conversation that 
gave piquancy to his socie^. Mr. Tbyer, the editor 
of his reliquos, had J^utler’s common-place book in his 
possession ; and says that it Was filled with shrewd 
notes, j>rrtinent images, comparisons, and paradoxes, 
such as are to be ]iicked up m a miscellaneops coUision 
with mankind, by one who watches accurately* every 
thing that is taking place around him. A keen sense 
of the ridiculous, perhaps a hasty spirit of Tesentment 
against personal injustice, a sarcastic humour, and a 
sunny nature floating above all, might have rendered 
him at once the delight and the fear ot those with 
whom he was brought into immediate connection. We 
may gather, possibly, from surmises of this kind, a 
glimpse of the reasons why he passed so often from one 
service to another ; and why, throughout a lile which 
certainly was not that ot an obscure or common man, 
he never succeeiled in securing For himself Sii inde- 
pendent position. But then we do not know exactly 
the nature of the situations he held, — whether jliey 
were of trust or drudgery, — whether he was regarded 
as an humble dependant, favoured a little out of con- 
sideration for his merits, or treated as a servitor. It is 
certain, however, that he left the house of the countess 
of Kent, and went to live with sir Samuel Luke, a gentle- 
man of family in Bedfordshire, and a commander 
under Oliver Cromwell. The change would scarcely 
seem to be for the better, so far as Butler was con- 
cerned, although the world has been the gainer. It was 
here that he planned and commenced Hudibras.’*^ 

* Dr. Nash is of opinion tfcat Butler began “ Hudibras ” trliile he was 
at the countess of Kent’s. There is no authority sufticiently explicit to 
decide the point ; but the inferepces to be drawn from all that is known 
concerning the poem, tend to 4iow that Dr. Nash’s speculation must have 
been erroneous. 
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Sir Samuel Luke was a zealous puritan — a burly in- 
de^tigable person — a braggart who would carry his point 
at any cos^ or by any subterfuge ; one of those who 
swore that he would iijver cut his beard until the land 
was cleared of kings and bishops^ and who kept his oath 
too ; a rich^ blusterid^^ restless map, with a strong dash 
of superstition in his nature, infinite self-confidence, 
great weakness at bottom, and a terrible appetite for the 
wonderful, that always r^airied him into extremities of 
Opinion, and constantly committed him to the most pre- 
posterous absurdities. He was, moreover, a colonel in 
the army of the parliament, a justice of the peace for 
Bedford a^d Surrey, and a man of estates, able to main- 
tain the follies and extravagancies of his will at their 
height.* His house was the rendezvous of the puritans 
in that part of the country, and their frequent meetings 
afforded Bufler an opportunity of closely investigating 
the nature and inl|uence of that enthusiasm which 
wrought such extraordinary results upon the destinies of 
the whole people. It is said that Butler was a man of 
reserved* and bashful manners, until enlivened by the 
bottle ; but men of this kind generally have a zest for 
pleasant company, and seek instinctively the society of 
gay and festive people, who draw out their agreeable 
qualities, and brighten their capacity of enjoyment. 
The’puritans. therefore, may he presumed to have been, 
in every point of view, distasteful to him : he disliked 
their principles, and he still more disliked their formal 
and self-denying habits; and the experience he had of 
them at sir Samuel Luke's may he reasonably supposed 
to have sharpened this natural disrelish into a feeling of 
ridicule and contempt. All the salient points of their cha- 
racter — their scriptural invectives — their airs of inspir- 
ation — their solemn farces of gesture, dialogue, and 
anathema — their inflated confidence — their affec tation of 

* It atifiearg by a passage in Pepys’ Diary,^hat sir Samuel Lulce, inde- 
pendeUbly of his Bedfordshire estate, {HiBsessed property m Northampton- 
shire. Sir G, Carteret bought a *'Rnoa place*’ from him in that county, 
towards the payment of which hedrewSOOOf. out of Pepys’s hands. «See 
Memoirs, vol, ui. p.221. 
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a mixed mission upon earthy hal^heavenly and balf- 
mortal — their self-abasement — their scourging pijde 
— their ostentatious simplicity in dr|BS — their aversion 
for human learning and polite anjpaements — their He- 
brew titles — their sour looks — nasal and long-drawn 
gaculations — and that odious slidness and assump- 
tion which marked fliem out from all other men, — 
were fair objects of derision to one who, like Butler, had 
a lively perception of whatever^was outre in externals, 
or unreasonable in politics or morality. He did notp^** 
care to look below the surface for the inflexible 
principles that guided the whining persecutors, who 
went over the country exterminating their enemies and 
glorifying themselves —who prayed and slaughtered with 
equal Zealand energy — and who, in the midst of their 
fanaticism, never forgot the one great purpose which 
called them from their ascetic devotions into a war 
against tyranny. He seized (juickly upon tfiose features 
which were most susceptible of burlesque, and exliibited 
them in such lights of humorous satire that, although the 
identical traits have long since passed away, thewting re- 
tains its point to the present hour. Wliat an inexhaustible 
fund of roystering merriment Butler must have furnished 
to the retainers of this redoubtable justice of the peace, 
during the progress of his note-taking for Hudibras’' 
may be readily imagined. If there were any oli> the 
household who participated with him in his sentiments, 
and who helped him in his caricaturing moods with 
personal anecdotes and racy suggestions, we* can con- 
ceive how they must have indulged their mirth when 
they could make an evening together over their canary. 

It is generally supposed that sir Samuel Luke is the 
hero of ‘^Hudibras,” the doughty knight, 

“ Who by his feats in civil broils 
Obtained a mighty fame.*’ 

Dr. Nash, whose conjectures respecting Butler are memo- 
rable rather for the anxiety than the sagacity they display, 
thinks differently ; and in a note to colonel Townley's 
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French translation 6f Hudibras/’ it is asserted that 
thii Icnight is not intended as a personal satire^ but as 
the representative pf the presbyterians; while Ralphs 
his squire, is the typq^ of the independents* Granger, 
however, and other writers, assign all the honour of the 
portrait to sir Samuel; and Butler himself (which 
seems to have escaped the notic^ of some of the an« 
notators) sets the question at rest in the following 
lines ; — 

“ ’T is sung there is a valiant Mamaluke 
In foreign land, ycleped , 

^ Tb wliom we have been oft compar’d, 

For person, parts, address, and beard," &c. 

The blank filled up with the knight’s name, abbre- 
viating the Christian name, which gives increased 
familiarity and pungency to the humour, places the 
fact beyond controversy.* In taking sir Samuel Luke, 
however, for his hero, Butler did not limit himself to 
mere personalities; his poem had a more extensive 
application, and his hero was used only as a medium 
for a general satire upon the whole body of which be 
was, no doubt, a very remarkable member. The ab- 
sence of incidents, and the predominance of the ridicule 
of habits and customs, sufficiently attest the scope of 
the <lesign, which, originally suggested by the absurd- 
ities Butler witnessed in the house of sir Samuel, was 
gradually extended over the whole surface of puritaiiisin. 
In the same way sir J^artin Nocil sat for the portrait of 
the messenger, who is described as disturbing tlic cabal 
with the account of th? burnings of the mobs ; and if 
the likenesses could be traced, it is probable that many 
orther persons, notorious in their day, were sketched into 

* That Iludibras should be conupared to sir Samuel Luke, has been 
assumed as a reason wliy Hudibras could not have been intended to repre^ 
sent that individual Some very ingeninus speculations appear to have 
been thrown away to ver^ little purpose on this subject. Oncol’ the editors 
of Hiidibra'-; says, that “ it is scarce probable that he was intended, it being 
an uncommon thing to compare a person to himself.” Hut Hudibras was 
not himself j he was a fictitious figure, desigred to represent the ({uahties 
of sir Samuel, and, since the matter is to be overloaded with conjectures, it 
may be added, that Butler took tins way of drawing in the likeness for the 
sake of impressing it the mure distinctly. 
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the burlesque^ for the sake of gi^ng it greater imme. 
diate effect. # 

How long Butler remained in ^the service of sir 
Samuel Luke^ where he is suppo^d to have discharged 
the duties of a clerk, or when he left him, cannot be 
determined. But we find, that iafter the restoration 
he was made secreAry to Richard earl of Carbury, 
lord president of the principality of Wales, by whom 
he was appointed steward of ^^udlow castle, when the 
court of marches was revived. About this time 
married a Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewoman of good fortune, 
and lived upon her jointure as long as it lasAd avail- 
ing himself of the leisure afforded by cony;)etence to 
study the common law, which, however, he never after- 
wards was enabled to practise. It is not unlikely that 
the source of his income failed before he could complete 
the necessary term of application to the law, as one of 
his biographers t affirms that his wife^s property was 
lost by being put out on bad securities. The same 
writer asserts that the lady was not a widow ; and the 
doubt must be left as we find it, involved in contradic- 
tion and obscurity. 

Tile first part of Hudibras, containing three cantos, 
was published in 1()()2. f A work wrought of so close a 
texture of stinging irony and sarcasm, so full of ‘‘ paL 
pable hits,” striking with a strange weapon of inveAive, 
in language coarse yet familiar, crowded with homely 
images and living illustrations, and teeming all over 
with wit and learning fashioned ibto the mo^ fantastic 


% Wood. 

f The author of the life prefixed to Hudibras. 

I Wood that the firbt part was published in and that date has* 
been copied from him into all the subsequent biographies ; but it is evidently 
erroneous Pepys says, in his Memoirs, that he bought the jiuem in IMiS : and 
an advertisement in the Publick Intelligencer of Decenilier 23. snows 
that the poem was not only before the public in 1662. but that It was long 
enough pubhshctl to be pirated. The following are the words of this quaint 
caution to all printing sharks There is stollen "abroad a most lalse 
imperfect copy of a poem called Hudibras. without name either of printer 
or bookseller, as fit for so lame and spurious an impression. The true and 
perfect etlition, printed by tht* author’s original, is sold by Richard Marriot, 
under St. Dunstan’s VMiurch in Fleet Street. That other nameless impres- 
sion is a cheat, and will but abuse the buyer as well as the author, who^ie 
poem deserves to have fallen into better hands." 
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shapes, and carved *into such pithy brevities that they 
might be taken out like epigrams, and used to suit all 
possible occasions, could not fail to excite univer. 
sal curiosity. The ffFect was electrical. The poem 
was in every body's hands as fast as it could be issued, 
and was quoted at eourt nearly as soon as it was given 
to the public. Buckhurst, lord Dorset, celebrated in 
the annals of English literature for the protection he 
extended to men of m<*rit, introduced the poem to his 
^ majesty, who was so pleased with its vagrant and ap- 
posite wit, that he frequently retailed passages from it 
in his conversation. ** Hudibras’* at once became the 
fashion, and its author was courted and flattered while 
the rage of popularity continued — but there ended all 
he gained by his satire upon the enemies of royalty. 
While his verses were extolled and ^ repeated in every 
company, the author was suffering under the inflictions 
of poverty, struggling for a scanty subsistence, and 
living upon promises. He persevered, however, in his 
design, — not having yet had enough of experience to 
discoves. the fallacy of relying on the applause of 
patrons ; — and brought out the second part in the follow- 
ing year. Increased approbation flowed in upon him, and 
he was again elated with anticipation that the royalists, 
to whom he had devoted his muse, would stretch out 
theL hands to assist him in his necessities. On this 
occasion he appears to have derived some temporary 
\hclp from them ; for it is stated by Mr. Longueville, 
v his constant friend, that king Charles ordered him a 
gratpity of .300/., and, to enhance the compliment, 
directed that it should be paid to him without any 
-deduction for fees. But even this piece of good fortune 
' has been doubted, and the statement on which it rests 
is held to be deficient in proof. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary excitement pro- 
duced by the publication of Hudibras there were rea- 
ders who could not relish its broad and peculiar satire, 
who, perhaps, thought it was vulgar and impertinent, 
and did not like to see the cause of royalty sustained by 
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sach coarse and unpolished weapdhs. Fepys was one 
of these. Hearing; so much about the poem^ for it yim 
spoken of every where, he could not help buying it 
but he must tell the story in his oyn words. The date 
of this incident is the 26th of December, l662. 

To the Wardrobe. Hither come Mr. Batter^y ; 
and we falling into diScourse of a new book of drollery 
in use, called Hudibras,” I ^ould needs go find it out, 
and met with it at the Temple ; ^ost me 6d. Bk 
when 1 come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the«* 
presbyter knight going to the warrs, that 1 am ashamed 
of it ; and by and by meeting at Mr. Towftsenjli's at 
dinner, I sold it to him for 18d.”* ^ 

It appeajs, however, that, much as he was ashamed 
of it,’* and although he was glad to part with it at 
dinner for 18d. after having bought it in the morning 
for 2s, 6d,, yet it was so rung in his ears by all his 
friends and acquaintances, and had, in fact, become so 
completely a town talk,” that he was compelled to 
purchase it again in about ten days after, to try whether 
he could like its humour, or ^^find it” out, • 

To Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and it being too soon to 
go to dinner, 1 walked up and down, and looked upon 
the outside of the new theatre, building in Covent 
Garden, which will be very fine ; and so to a book., 
seller in the Strand, and there bought lludibras agtin^ 
it being certainly some ill humour to be so against that 
which all the world cries up to be the example of wit ; 
for which I am resolved once more to read iftm, an|I 
see whether I can find it or no.”t ' - r / 

The efforts of poor Mr. Pepys to reconcile hinw^f to 
the ribaldry of Hudibras are highly entertaining. ^ Thft ^ 
first part only had appeared when the reputation of the ' 
poem had so provoked his curiosity that he could not avoid 
purchasing it, and then he was so ashamed of it that^ha 
sold it to a friend for less than he gave for it. But he 
could not escape its pmises ; he was condemned to hear, 
quotations from it at all those elegant tables he freJ* 

* Memoirs, vol, i, p. 355. t Ibid. vol. i. p. 

VOL. 1. 


T 
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quented^ and, Buspeiting that he must have comBiitted 
•ooie error of judgment in deciding upon it bo hastily^ 
he bought it again in a few days. What he did with 
the second copy he does not inform us ; but probably 
he found another purchaser^ and was glad to get rid of 
It at half price. In the meantime, while he was pon- 
dering over a work in which he dbuld discover nothing 
but vulgar buffoonery, tlut which every body else ap- 
plauded for its wit, t^e second part came out. Upon 
^this occasion he was resolved to act more prudently. 
Unable to resist the desire to read it, but determined 
not tp expend any more money upon it, he adopted the 
following ingenious expedient : — 

<^To PauVs Church Yard, and there looked upon 
the second part of Hudihras, which 1 buy not, but 
borrow to read, to sec if it be as good as the Rrst, which 
the world cried up so mightily, though it have not a 
good liking in me, though 1 had tried but twice or three 
times reading to bring myself to think it witty*'* * 

It may be safely asserted that no reader of Hudihras 
can ever hope to relish or comprehend the poem who 
labours in this way to bring himself to think it witty. 
If the zest come not at once, it cannot be brought by 
any struggles of the imagination ; for we cannot create 
to ourselves the faculty that is hit by such works with 
points that blunt their edges on duller natures. But 
Mr. Pepys, it must he admitted, tried hard to be in the 
fashion, and in a few days after he had “ borrowed’' 
the boolc, he took a bolder step towards bringing himself 
to think it witty. 

To St. Paul's Omreh Yard, to my bookseller’s, and 
could not tell whether to lay out my money [it was 
evident that this was a consideration which always gave 
the secretary to the admiralty “ pause”] for hooks of 
pleasure, as plays, which my nature was most earnest 
in ; but at last, after seeing Chaucer, Dugdale’s History 
of St. Paul’s, Stow’s London, Gesner, History of Trent, 
besides Shakespeare, Johnson, and Beaumont’s plays, I 

Memoin, vol. ii p. 125. 
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at last chose Dr. Fuller s Worthys, the Cabbala^ or Col- 
lectioiis of Letters of State^ and a little book^ Deliaes 
de Holland, with another little book or two, all of good 
use or serious pleasure, and Hudibras, both parts, the 
book now in greatest fashion for drollery, though I 
cannot, I confess, see where the wiflies.”* 

Sometime after thfs, having fairly bought Hudibras 
as one of the books of pleasure,'' although he did not 
yet acknowledge its wit, he hapjj^ned to meet Mr. Sea- 
mour, one of the commissioners for prizes and a parlia-^ 
ment man, who he represents as being mighty high," 
and great was his astonishment to hear this ^entl^raan, 
in a serious discourse before him, the secretgry to the 
admiralty, ^nd my lord Brouncker^and sir John Minnes, 
quote Hudibras, and the only way he could account for 
it was by supposing that it was the book he had read 
most.t His resentment, however, about the book, or 
perhaps it ought to be called dissatisfaction with himself 
for not liking it, for Pepys was an amiable man, with 
certain sedate notions that prevented him from enjoying 
some things to the extent of which he was reallV capa* 
ble, appears gradually to have diminished ; for a few 
years afterwards we find him actually meeting Butler 
at dinner, and confessing that it was a very pleasant 
party, although he says nothing in particular concerning 
the author of that most inexplicable production wlfich 
had puzzled him so long, and put him to so much 
trouble of bartering and thinking, and about which he 
probably never made up his mind. This little occurrence 
took place in l668. 

^‘^Come Mr. Cooper, Hales, Harris, Mr. Butler that 
wrote ^Hudibras,’ and Mr. Coopers cosen Jackc; and 
by and by come Mr. Reeves and his wife, whom I never 
saw before. And there we dined : a good dinner, and 
company that pleased me mightily, being all eminent 
men in their way. Spent all the afternoon in ‘ talk and 
mirth/ and in the evening parted.” 

This episode is curious in two ways : it distinctly 

• Memoirs, vol. ii p. 128. t vol. ii. p 333. 
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proves the great estiimation in which Hudibras was held^ 
and the difficulty which some people had in appreciating 
it, a difficulty which time, that has rendered its allu- 
sions unintelligible «nd' its costume remote, cannot be 
supposed to have diminished. In this age there are 
many people more* perplexed by Hudibras than Mr. 
Pepys was ; but then thjy have a better excuse. The 
aversion of individuals, however, ought not to be cited ex- 
cept as it throws lightr upon the caprices and humours 
•'through which all great works must pass in their way 
to fame. We must not be surprised at Mr. Pepys’ 
disrefish lor Hudibras, when we find Waller, himself a 
poet, inc?pf*ble of comprehending the merit of Paradise 
Lost, or, indeed, of seeing any merit in it. “ The blind 
old school master,” says WaDer, in one of his letters, 

John Milton, hath published a tedious poem on the 
Fall of M}|n ; if its length be not considered as merit, it 
has no other ! 

The reputation of Butler appears to have brought him 
into the society of the great ; and perhaps the fervour 
with v^hicli he was received may have led to a circum- 
stance stated by Wood, and denied by the anonymous 
writer of his life, that the duke of Buckingham, when 
he was made chancellor of the university of Cambridge, 
appointed him to the office of his private secretary. 
Tibs statement is rendered highly improbable by the 
fact that Butler lampooned the duke in a character he 
drew of him, which has hardly been exceeded for the 
bitterness of its invective, and which would have been in 
the last degree inconsistent with the supposition that 
he had ever received any favours from him. There is no 
doubt, however, that the duke promised to assist him, and 
that strenuous efforts were made to keep the duke to his 
undertaking, but all to no effect. Amongst the numer- 
ous acquaintances Butler formed in the metropolis, was 
that of the kindly-hearted Wycherley, the dramatist; 
and the following anecdote related by major Pack, 
discovers all the sympathy it is likely the duke ever 
showed for the distresses of the unfortunate poet : — 
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“ Mr. Wycherley had always laid hold of any oppor- 
tunity which offered/* says Pack, to represent to the 
duke of Buckingham how well Mr, Butler had deserted 
of the royal family, by writing his inimitable Hudibras; 
and that it was a reproach to the court, that a person 
of his loyalty and wit should su^r in obscurity, and 
under the wants he did. The duke always seemed to 
hearken to him with attenticii enough ; and, after some 
time, undertook to recommend his pretensions to his 
majesty. Mr. Wycherley, in iftpes to keep him stead]^ 
to his word, obtained of his grace to name a day, when 
he might introduce that modest and unfortuRaie poet to 
his now patron. At last an appointment was made, and 
the place of meeting was agreed to he the* Roebuck. 
Mr. Biitlet and his friend attended accordingly ; the 
duke joined them ; but, as the d — 1 would have it, the 
door of the room where they sat was open, and his 
grace, who had seated himself near it, obse^ing a pimp 
of his acquaintance (the creature too was a knight} 
trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quitted his 
engagement to follow another kind of business,^! which 
he was more ready tlian in doing good offices to men of 
desert, tliough no one w^as better qualified than he, both 
in regard of his fortune and understanding, to protect 
them, and from that time to his death poor Butler 
never found the least effect of his promise." * • 

It was this duke of Buckingham who was satirized 
by Dryden under the name of ** Zimri/* and of whom 
the sinewy poet has bequeathed to admiring posterity 
that imperishable character, of which the following is a 
specimen : — 

“ A man so various, that be seemed to be 
Not one, hut all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chyniist, fidler, statesman, and buffoon. 

Then all for women, painting, riming, drinking , 
Besides ten thousand breaks that died in thinking. 

* Pack’i Life of Wycherley. 

T 3 
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Blest madman \ who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 

** Railing and praising were his usual theames ; 

And both (to show his judgment) in extreames, 

So over violent, ^r ever civil, 

That every man with him was god or devil. 

In squandcring^wcalth was his peculiar art, 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert’* 

This libertine, who affected so much zeal on behalf 
of men of merit, and who could be charmed out of his 
•intention of befriending them by any passing temptation 
that caught his fancy, must not be included among the 
patroru* of Butler, although the number is so scanty 
that he ctvn jll be spared. Yet a report prevailed that 
Butler had a share in^the composition of the Rehear- 
sal,'' to which also Sprat and Martin Clifford are gaid 
to have contributed ; but what parts they wrote, or 
whether any reliance can be placed on the truth of the 
statement, we have no means now of deciding, • 

Butler probably subsisted during the dark period of 
his life that followed the production of Fludibras,” by 
writing 'wherever he could get employment; and in this 
way many of his works must have passed into oblivion, 
from the impossibility of tracing fugitive pieces through 
the temporary publications of the day, and collecting 
satisfactory evidence of their authorship. That he as- 
sociated with some of the wits is tolerably certain, as 
we find him contributing an occasional prologue or 
epilogue to some of the new plays, publishing, amongst 
other things, an answer to Milton's ‘‘ Tenure of Kings " 
(which, it may be preeumed, came too late), and join- 
ing with Cowley and sir John Birkenhead in a miscel- 
laneous volume, called Wit and Loyalty revived, in a 
Collection of Smart Satyrs in Verse and Prose, on the 
late Tinres,” We also learn that he was engaged by the 
lord Roos, to assist him in a domestic controversy that 
required some literary help. The occasion of it was 
the separation of the lord Roos fpDm his wife, who was 

• This report is mentioiied by Wood in his account of the “ Rehearsal.” 
See Athenae Oxoniensis by Bliss, vol. iv. col. 209. 
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daughter to the marquis of Dorehester, and whose con- 
duct was so loose and reprehensible^ that her husband 
proceeded against her in the ecclesiastical courts^ esta- 
blished her guilt, and obtained^ a divorce. In reference 
to these circumstances, the marquis of Dorchester ad. 
dressed lord Roos in a letter whi(j;L was published on 
one side of a sheet o^paper, to which lord Roos replied 
by an effusion similarly prinild, in which he had the 
aid of Butler, The reply is described as having been 
written in a buffooning style,” but being only o^ 
transitory interest, nothing more remains of it than 
the tradition. • 

The pleasure which the king took in ‘‘ Hudfbras " 
spread to all the courtiers; and those who Had influence 
in the disposal of places, were pibfuse in their profes- 
sions of friendship to the author, promising him a 
lucrative appointment from day to day. Lord Claren- 
don, who, being then lord high chancellot, could not 
have found much difficulty in providing for him, led 
him to expect places of considerable value and credit, 
because, he said, his majesty had a great respect for 
him, and because his poem entitled him to the protec- 
tion of the royal family ; but these reasons, strongly as 
they seemed to be impressed on his lordship s mind, 
had not enough of weight to induce him to keep his 
pledge. » . 

These circumstances were discouraging, and might 
have extinguished in another man all zeal for kings and 
courts. But Butler, buoyed up no doubt by promises 
which, although repeatedly broken, were repeatedly re- 
newed, persevered in his project, and brought out the 
third part of Hudibras " in 1678. The reception* 
of this part was as enthusiastic as that of the former 
two ; but the reward was becoming more and more 
distant. Butler had lived on hope, and he was now at 
an age when even its realisation would have come too 
late. His poem was jmperfect ; the public were curious 
to learn the sequel, to ascertain through what further 
dilemmas he intended to carry his burly hero, and to 
T 4 
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arrive at the grand mioral of the work. But the poet 
w^ not in a condition to gratify an impatience which 
brought nothing with it but empty praises. Old age^ 
want, and disappoint^ ^pes, had exhausted his inven- 
tion and quenched his gaiety. He, who was once the 
merriest of boon cqpi panions, and one of the liveliest 
wits, was now sinking into the grCve ; and so profound 
was the obscurity of his ^id, that hardly two accounts 
agree as to the manner of his death. One says that he 
,jdied of consumption, another of fever, a third of old 
age ; hut it is certain that he died of want ! He 
is said to 'have died on the 25th of September, lf)80 ; 
and was buried privately, at the expense of his friend, 
Mr. Longueville, in the church of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, near which 'he lived in Rose Street. The 
funeral was attended by Mr. Longueville and seveA or 
eight more friends. According to Wood, he was buried 
six feet dA'p at his own desire; and the s^Kit where 
he was interred is at the west end of the church- 
yard, on the soudi side, under the wall of the church. 
Mr. LoEgueville was desirous that he should lie buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and endeavoured to raise a 
subscription for that purpose, offering to contribute to 
it himself in the lirst instance, but every body de- 
clined. The admirers of his genius, who had flat- 
tered him living, refused to collect the means of ga- 
thering his ashes into the mausoleum of the poets ! 

A floating rumour has found its way into the accounts 
of Butler’s life, that he enjoyed a pension of a hundred 
a-year ; but it is contradicted by too many melancholy 
circumstances to justify tis in giving it credence ; and it 
')is too certain that his life was a constant scene of priva- 
tions, through which he toiled with a sustaining spirit 
that strikingly exemplifies the practical value of that 
cheerful philosophy which he illustrated by his works. 
Many writers have deplored his fate ; but the lines of 
’ Oldham contain the most memorable apostrophe to his 
memory : — 

** On Butler who can think without just rage, 

The glory and the scandal of the age ? 
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Fair stood his hopes when iirsishe came to town, ' 
Met every where with welcomes of renown t 
Courted and loved by all, with wondor read, 

And promises of princely favours fed. 

But what rewa'rd for all hftd lie at last, 

After a life in dull expectance pass'd ? 

The wretch, at summing up hj| mis-spont days, 

Found nothingdeft, but poverty and praise. 

Of all his gains by vcrs^ie could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a gravg^ 

Reduced to want, he in dui^time fell sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick ; 

And well might bless the fever that was sent 
To rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent.” 

Well might Voltaire indulge his vein 5f •sarcasm at 
English r/bglect of genius, in reference to the misfor- 
tuAes of Butler. The bitterness of bis reproach must be 
endured in the acknowledgment of its truth ; — ^^L*auteur 
de ce poeme si extraoidinaire s’ appelaitt Butler,” he 
observes; etait de con temporal n de Milton, et eut 
infiniment plus de reputation que lui, parcequ’il etait 
plaisaiit, et que le poeme de Milton etait fyrl triste. 
Butler tournait les enneinis du roi Charles II. en ridi- 
cule et tout la recompense qu'il en eut fut que le roi 
citait sou vent ses vers. Les combats dii chevalier Hu- 
dibas fureiit plus coniius que les combats des anges et 
des diables du Paradis perdu ; mais la cour d’J^ngle- 
terre ne traita pas mieux le plaisant Butler, que la cour 
celeste ne traita le serieux Milton, et tous deux raou- 
rurent de faim ou i-peu-pres.” • 

For forty-one years after Butler's death, there was 
neither an inscription upon his grave, nor a stone raised 
in honour of his name, when alderman Barber, a printer 
and lord mayor of London, erected a monument to him, 
with an inscription in Latin, in Westminster Abbey.* 


* There is a slight but unaccountable oversight in Dr. Johnson's allusion 
to this monument He says, that it was erected about sixty years after 
Butler’s death ; although in a previous line he mentions 16S0 as the date of 
Butler’s death, and the monumental Inscription (which he copies) is dated 
1721. 
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An author who hafi! been driven to such extremities, 
whe had such little encouragement to attempt any very 
weighty undertaking, and such few opportunities of 
prosecuting it with a4vantage, might be expected, after 
having been the sport of fortune during his life, to be^ 
made the mark of imposition after his death. With the 
exception of Hudibras, and perha^ two or three strag- 
gling lampoons, it was not*‘*cnown what he had written ; 
consequently, many things were attributed to him on 
the ground of accidentsd resemblances, and others were 
put forward as his in the hope of obtaining a ready cir- 
culation through the popularity of his name. Three 
duodecimo volumes were published as his posthumous 
works, with a somewhat elaborate and pretending pre- 
face, setting forth here and there the evidences, such as 
they were, of the authenticity of some of the pieces, and 
claiming a favourable reception for the whole. The 
editor described them as ^'the remains of that great 
celebrated genius, Mr. Butler, author of ‘Hudibras/’' and 
added, that a very great expense, and almost incredi- 
ble indu^ry, had been laid out in collecting these pieces, 
which had been scattered through an infinite numt>erof 
hands, and could not have been recovered but by the 
most intense application/' Pieces that were thus said 
to be distributed amongst so many people might long 
contr.iue to be accepted as genuine before they would be 
disowned 5 sinc^ each person had so small a share in 
the responsibility that each individual might hardly 
think it w8rth while to trouble himself about the matter. 
The fraud, therefore, upon the memory of Butler — as 
far as there was fraud in the publication — was tole- 
rably safe ; and it is to subsequent investigations we are 
indebted for the discovery that nearly all the fragments 
gathered into these volumes were surreptitious. For the 
circumstautial relation into which the editor enters, in 
reference to some of the poems, all that can be said is, 
that it is partly true and partly false ; and that it is 
impossible to distinguish between those parts that may 
be relied upon, and those that are thrown in to increase 
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the interest. Thus^ of the fable qf the Lion* and the 
Fox/' we are told, on the authority of a clergyman in 
Buckinghamshire, who had been .chaplain to the old Wl 
of Carnarvon, that Butler used^to make frequent visits to 
his lordship's seat, ahd thatit wafin the intervals, when 
he was disengaged from his lordshjp's company, he com- 
posed that poem, which the clergyman believed was his 
first essay in that kind of i|)oetry : that when he had 
written it, he was dissatisfied with it, and threw it aside ; 
but that Mr. Dichfield, who wts then private chaplaipi 
to his lordship, happening to get a copy of it, showed 
it to the clergy and other gentlemen who avere in the 
habit of visiting there ; that they all took copies* of it ; 
and that it was the reputation Butler acqfhited in this 
way which induced him to set afiout the composition of 
fludibras." A tradition of this kind, which discovers 
to us the germ of a remarkable conception, the first 
attempt that gave an impulse to a distinguished genius, 
and perhaps determined the line which he was afterwards 
destined to cultivate with universal applause, must always 
be received with pleasure and curiosity ; but«it ought 
also to be received with caution. If we were too eager 
to place credit in every account of this description that 
is handed down to us, we should by degrees see our 
literary ana converted into a bundle of legends, promptly 
supplied to satisfy the demand for singular pt^ponal 
details ; and biography would, in time, be filled with 
loose speculations instead of close and searching in- 
quiries into the life of the individual, the <i^prings of 
his inspiration, his studies, actions, and character, and 
the influence he exercised upon his age. This story 
respecting the origin of the fable of the “ Lion and 
the Fox" is altogether improbable. If Butler ever 
visited at Lord Carnarvon's, it must have been after, 
and not before, the publication of Hudibras." Pre- 
viously to the production of that work, his company 
was not sought by tlje nobility ; and it cannot be sup- 
posed that lord Canvarvon would admit the clerk of sir 
Samuel Luke to such terms of intimacy as the Bucking- 
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hamshii^ clergyman^, describes. If the statement be 
true, that Butler commenced the poem of Hudibras 
white he was in sir Samuers service^ then the success of 
the fable could not have been the origin of it ; unless we 
are also to believe tlfat lie was accustomed to absent 
himself occasionally ^om the poor labours of the justice- 
room to spend an interval of eaas with his lordship. 
The story hangs so clunitily together that it is only 
surprising the inventor of it, when he set about such a 
fabrication, did not accomplish his end with more 
ingenuity. 

The thi^e duodecimo volumes, however, in despite 
of the* doubtfulness of their contents, ran through se- 
veral editfoiiri ; the sixth of which, printed in 1720, 
announced, amongst attractions, " A Key to Hudi- 
bras, by Sir Roger L* Estrange.*’ The substance of vhe 
tliree volumes was afterwards collected into one, and 
published in 1 7^2. The number of editions through 
which this publication ran within the space of fifty 
years from the date of its first appearance, notwith- 
standing^that the spuriousness of nearly all the pieces 
it contained was exposed, is very considerable. Many 
persons who had given some attention to the subject per- 
severed in asserting that the work was genuine ; and 
Dr. Gray, one of the most industrious commentators on 

Hjjdibras,” frequently alludes to it in his notes upon 
that poem, quoting several passages under the convic- 
tion that they were written bv Butler. Of tlie whole 
collection <diere are but three pieces * which possess any 
claim to be considered as the productions of the author 
of Hudibras j" and of these three one at least is doubt- 
*ful.t The metrical portion of the work is contemptible; 

* The Ode to Du Vail, the Case of Charles I., and the Letters of 
Audland and Prynne 

f The Ode to Du Vail. This piece was published in 1571 in two sheets 
quarto, and ascribed on the title-page to the author of ** Hudibras.'* But 
many persons at the time did not believe that it was written by him. It 
certainly possesses some characteristic traits that might justify the suppo- 
sition ; but there were so many strange put'lications at that period, all 
bearing so close an identity in style, language, and point, that it woultl lie 
difficult to determine in such rases by internal evidence alone. When the 
inode of treating subjects was generally so loose, rambling, and extrava- 
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and of the prose pieces, many of fchich are remarkable 
for their low, bitii^g humour, the best are the property 
of sir John Birkenhead, a voluminous scribbler of the 
period, whose slavish scurriHtyajvas rewarded with a 
lucrative appointment ; while Butler, who was afterwards 
made to bear the re|ponsibility of his gross lampoons, 
was left by the court to starve. 

In 1759, the reputation of Butler was ably vindicated 
by Mr. Thyer, keeper of theapublic library at Man- 
chester, who, with great industry and judgment, collect^ 
and authenticated all the scattered pieces t^at could be 
found of the poet’s writings, and published them in 
two volumes, under the title of The Genwne Remains, 
in Prose •and V^erse, of Mr. Samuel Butler, author of 
riydibias.” These productions wore printed from the 
original MSS. in the possession of Mr, Longueville, 
the old and faithful friend of the poet, an^l have at all 
events the recommendation of authenticity. It is to be 
regretted that this work should be but little known to 
the public. The poems, which form* about a third of 
the whole, have been frequently transferred into various 
collections ; but the prose essays remain almost scaled 
to the bulk of readers, although their singular merits 
entitle them to be preserved amongst the most lemark- 
able fruits of Butler’s acute observation and fertile 
imagination. * 

gant, mutation was not only easy but popular; and a multitude of ribald 
ballads were printed, which presented so many features in common, 
that no particular hand could with certainty be traced nr any of them. 
Dr. Pope, who is said by Wood to have led “an epicurean and heathenisli 
life,” seems to have taken the cage and history of Du Vail under his spe- 
cial piotection, and to have had a sort of monopoly of the topic, lie 
produced two very trivulous but curious pieces, the one called “ The Me- 
moirs of Monsieur du Vail, containing the History of his Life and Death ;• 
and the other, “ His last Speech and Epitaph,” which he followed up with an 
apology tor concealing husown name. This last publication was soon after 
succeeded lu the Ode, which, perhajis, might with truth be assignetito Dr. 
Tope himself. T'he reason why Pope wrote so much about Du Vail is 
said to have been a sontiment of revenge in consequence of being cheated 
by him out of his mistress. Du Vali, it appears, was a gay handsome 
young lellmv, born in Normandy, and adding to Ins other attractions the 
soft Italian name of Claude Ity nature lively and well formed, he was 
by profession a iiighwaymah, and this union of charms rendered him irre- 
sistible amongst the young temales in London. One of the fated victims 
of his fabcinating powers and romantic occupation was the mistress of Dr. 
Pope; and for the purpose of gratifying his vengeance against them both, 
he wrote the life of the luckless Du Vail, who was hanged at Tyburn in 
the 27th year of his age. 
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The celebrated poeb of The Elephant in the Moon/' 
designed as a satire upon the proceedings of the Royal 
Society (of which Butler was as formidable an opponent 
as Evelyn was an enthusiastic supporter), and an ad^ 
mirabfe burles<iue of the superfine heroic drama (which, 
in the reign of Chavles IL, had superseded the plays 
of the Elizabethan era), taking its stilts to pieces, and 
showing the absurdity of that fictitious style which had 
exiled common sense fii:>m the stage, are amongst the 
pieces restored by Mr. Thyer. The parody is quite 
equal to the Rehearsal/' and strengthens the suspicion 
before alluded to, that Butler was concerned in the au- 
thorship of the latter piece. 

In the prose essays .Butler appears to have condensed 
his wit, which plays more freely, but with less direct 
and concentrated force in his irregular poetry, and to 
have aimed the more subtle strokes of his living satire 
with surer effect than in the very best of his trenchant 
doggrels. One who had so accurate and swift an eye 
for the follies and excesses of society, who seized witli 
such rapidity and clearness upon the ludicrous points 
that presented themselves on all sides around him, and 
who possessed such felicitous power in generalizing par- 
ticular features, and in the grou])ing and individualiz- 
ation of personal traits, might be expected to succeed 
best where, relieved from the encumbrances of rhyme 
and metre, he was at lilierty to shape his thoughts and 
images into such forms as were best adapted to give a 
pungent expression to his purpose. It has, no doubt, 
rarely occurred that a writer who had infused so much 
pith into abrupt couplets, dwarfing into short exclamatory 
lines the very essence of extensive research and vigilant 
observation, — who studied men even more than books, 
and both with eminent success, and delivered proverbs 
in verse with the flowing ease of inspiration, could ex- 
hibit equal power in jirose. The strength of such 
writers is generally found to lie in fiiat which peculiarly 
distinguishes them from others — the power of reducing 
wit and wisdom to apophthegms in verse, so curt, clear, 
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and familiar, that they are like echoes of one’s own re- 
flections^ and being, by the force of their brevity, qui^^ly 
caught up and easily remembered, at once into 
colloquial phrases. But a critical examination of Butler’s 
poetry wiU show that he was not ^ways a master of this 
species of lucky composition, or that he was frequently 
heedless about the Aoice of words, and the mould of 
the expression ; occasionalljj^sacrificing the thought to 
the turn of the lines, and sometimes sacrificing both to 
whim or idleness. But the thought is never who% 
lost; we always see it gleaming through the imperfect 
materials of the stanza, as we detect the gilices of an- 
tique architecture in fractured plinths and c^)it^s : the 
power is visible; and we are made to feel that if Butler 
was sometimes careless in the verbal structure of his 
rhythmical satire, he was wealthy in the means of filling 
satire with brilliant and indelible truths. It might, 
therefore, he concluded that in prose, w'lTere none of 
these obstructions could arise, a writer of ibis class 
would execute something even worthier of perpetuity 
than ‘^Hudibras” itself; and, although it fl&nnot be 
asserted tliat he has produced such excellence to the 
extent we had a right to anticipate, yet it must be al- 
lowed that he has left abundant specimens of his capa- 
city in a class of compositions for Avhich he can hardly 
be said to possess any reputation. Of the prose papers 
in Mr, Thyers edition of his “llemains,” the most 
striking and numerous come under the designation of 
Characters.” This was a favourite style*of writing 
just before Butler s time, and had been practised with 
distinguished success by sir Thomas Overbuiy, whose 
'' Characters” went through fourteen editions previously 
to ]6Vj2; and in the Microcosmograpbie” of Bishop 
Earle,” which passed through six editions l)etween 
1628 and 1633. Butler excels both these writers in 
the skill of his portraits, the knowledge of the world 
he develops, and thejiappy art with which he enamels 
a set of features that will be as readily recognised for 
their fidelity centuries hence — after all the modes and 
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habits of the present Hnd past times shall have vanislied 
fro^i the earth — as they were when they were written. 
These Characters'* are buried in the volumes of Mr. 
Thyer ; and as they ijprra a very important evidence of 
the genius of Butler^ the reader will be glad to have 
one or two of theme resuscitated here. The following 
is the character of a g^us, which* wilh probably^ con- 
tinue to entertain society through all the fluctuations of 
taste and manners. 

A Romance Writer: 

pulls down old histories to build them up finer, again, 
after ^ neW model of his own designing. He takes 
away all the lights of truth in history to make it the 
fitter tutoress of life for Truth herself ha§ little or 
nothing to do in the afiairs of the world, althougli all 
matters of the greatest weight and moment are pre- 
tended and done in her name; lijce a weak princess 
that has only the title, and Falsehood all the power. 
He observes one very fit decorum in dating his histories 
in the days of old, and putting all his own inventions 
upon ancient times ; for when the world was younger, 
it might, perhaps, love and fight, and do dangerous 
things at the rate he describes them ; but since it has 
grown old, all these heroic feats are laid by and utterly 
given over, nor ever like to come in fashion again ; and 
thersfore all his images of those virtues signify no more 
than the statues upon dead men’s tombs, that will never 
make them live again. He is like one of Homer’s 
gods, that^ sets men together by the ears, and fetches 
them off again how he pleases ; makes love and lovets 
too ; brings them acquainted, and appoints meetings 
'w'heii and where he pleases, and at the same time be- 
trays them, in the height of all their felicity, to miserable 
captivity or some other horrid calamity ; for which he 
makes them rail at the gods, and curse their own in- 
nocent stars, when he only has done them all the injury 
— makes men villains, compels /hem to act all bar- 
barous inhumanities by his own directions, and after 
inflicts the cruelest punishment on them for it. He 
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makes all his knights fight in fortifications, and storm 
one another’s armour, before they can come to en- 
counter body for body ; and always matches them so 
equally one with another, thatet i§ a whole page before 
they can guess which is likely to have the Iwjtter ; and 
he that has it is so mangled, thalii it had been better 
for them both to ha^e parted ijir at first ; but when 
they encounter witji those thft are no knights, though 
(»ver so well armed and mounqjd, ten to one goes for 
nothing. As for the ladies, they are every one the mort 
beautiful in the whole world, and that’s the reason why 
no one of them, nor all together, with all their charms, 
have power to tempt away any knight fr^rg another. 
He differs ^from a just historian a joiner does from a 
carpenter; the ojie does things plainly and substantially 
for use, and the other carves anil polishes merely for 
show and ornament.” 

I'lie next is of a different kind — a portrait of a tem- 
perament common enough to make its truth intelligible 
at first sight. 

A Melancholy Man : 

is one that keeps the worst company in the world, 
that is, his own ; and though he be always falling out 
and quarrelling with himself, yet he has not power to 
endure any other conversation. His head is haunted, 
like a house, with evil spirits and apparitions, thatfter- 
riky and fright him out of himself, till he stands cmjity 
and forsaken. His soul lives in his body, a mole 
in the earth, that labours in the dark, and casts up 
dofcbts and scruples of his own imaginations, to make 
that rugged and uneasy that was jilain and open before.^ 
The temper of his brain being earthy, cold, and dry, 
is apt to breed worms, that sink so deep into it no me- 
dicine in art or nature is able to reach them. He leads 
his life as one leads a dog in a slip that will not follow, 
but is dragged along until he is almost hanged, as he has 
it often under consideration to treat himself in conve- 
nient time and place, if l>e can but catch himself alone. 
He makes the infirmity of his temper pass for reve- 

VOL. I. u 
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lations^ as Mahomet *11111 by his falling sickness; and 
inspires himself with the wind of his own hypocondrics. 
His mind is full of thoughts ; byt they are all empty, 
like a nest of boxes. /lecsieeps little, but dreams much, 
and soundest when he is waking. He sees visions 
further off than a set'ond-sighted man in Scotland, and 
dreams upon a hard fibint with Admirable judgement. 
He is just so much worse tf/an a madman, as he is below 
him in degree of frenzjj; for among madmen, the most 
Eiad govern all the rest, and receive a natural obedience 
from tlieir inferiors.” 

In ,the ^following delineation Butler strikes down a 
whole raep of ]H*tly pretenders — in his time a most 
annoying race, and iiuill times as numerous apd trouble- 
some as il‘ they were bred of the dew or the vapours, ^aud 
could not be banished. 

“ A SaiALL Poet : 

- is one that would fain make himself that which nature 
never meant him ; like a fanatic, that inspires himself 
with his own wliimsies. He sets up haberdasher of 
small p6etry witli a very small stock, and no credit. 
He believes in its invention enough to find out other 
men's wit ; and whosoever he lights upon, either in 
hooks or company, he makes bold with as his own. 
'Phis he puts together so untowardly, that you may per- 
ceiv*! his own wit has the rickets by the swelling dis- 
proportion of the joints. You may know his wit not»to 
be natural, it is so umpiiet aini troublesome in him ; for 
as those fluit have money but seldom are always shak- 
ing their pockets when they have it, so does he, w^lfen 
he thinks he has got something that will make him ap- 
^pear. He is a perpetual talker ; and you may know by 
the freedom of his discourse' that he came lightly by it, 
as thieves spend freely what they get. He is like an 
Italian thief, that never robs but he murders to prevent 
discovery : so sure is lie to cry down tlie man from whom 
he purloins, that his petty larceny of wit may pass un- 
suspected. He appears so over-concerned in all men’s 
wits, as if they were but disparagements of his own ; 
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and crys down all they do as if^they were encroach- 
ments upon him. He takes jests from the owners, And 
breaks them as justices do false weif^hts and pots that 
want measure. When he in«ets^with anything that is 
very good, he changes it into small money, like three 
grots for a shillings to serve several occasions. He dis- 
claims study, pretenefs to take things in motion, and to 
shoot flying, which appears fo be very true by his often 
missing of his mark. As for ejjithets, he always avoids 
those that are near akin to the sense. Such iriatchft 
are unlawful, and not flt to be made by a Christian 
]>oet ; and therefore all his care is to chuse ()ut stuch as 
will serve, like a wooden leg, to piece out a ipajmed verse 
that wantj a fool or^two; and they will but rhiine 
no^’^ and then into the bargin, or run upon a letter, it 
is work of supererogation. For sinulitudes, be likes the 
hardest and most obscure best; for as ladies wear black 
patches to make thoir complexions seem taircr than they 
are, so, when an illustration is more obscure than the 
sense that went before it, it jnust, of necessity, make it 
a])i)car clearer than it did, for cont’-aries are best set off 
with contraries. He has found out a new sort of 
poetical CJeorgics, a trick of sowing wit like clover-grass 
on barren subjccto, which would yield nothing before. 
This is very useful for the times wherein some men 
say there is no room left for new invention. II# will 
take ilii’ec grains of wit like the elixir, and, projecting 
it upon the iron-nye^ turn it immediately into gold. All 
the business of rnankiiul has presently vanished ; the 
wlioie world has kept holiday ; there has been no men 
but heroes and poets, no women but nymphs and shep- 
herdesses ; trees have borne fritters, and rivers flowedf 
plum-porridge. When he writes, he commonly steers 
the sense of his lines by the rhyme that is at the end 
of them, as butchers do calves by the tail : for when 
he has made one line, which is easy enough, and has 
found out some sturdy hard word that will but rhyme, 
he will hammer the sense upon it like a piece of hot 
iron upon an anvil into what form he pleases. There 
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is no art in the wotld so rich in terms as poetry; a 
wh®le dictionary is scarce able to contain them. For 
there is hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or a gravel-pit, in 
all Greece, but the aiyieift name of it became a term of 
art in poetry. By this means small poets have such a 
stock of able hard fl'ords lying by them, as dryades, 
hamadryades, aonides, fauni, nympha;, sylvani, &:c. 
that signify nothing at aft ; and such a world of pe- 
dantic terms of the san>2 kind, as may serve to furnish 
ifll the new inventions and thorough reformations that 
can happen l>etween this and l^lato’s great year.’* 

The pungency, thick-ribbed sense, and Attic beauty 
(for it is not,hing less) of these nassages, must excite a 
desire to see them re-produced hoflily ; and a? this is an 
age which, amongst other reactions, s(‘cms to hav,p a 
strong impnise towards the revival of the entombed 
treasures of ^our old English literature, it is ro be trusted 
that these nne and true pieces will have a chance of 
being restored. 

But it is upon the poem of “ Iludibras ” that the 
popularity of Butler, amongst a large class of readers, 
must always depend. AVherc prose morality i)roduces 
only unifoiin results of assent or approbation, the ever- 
fresh and vivacious lancy of “Hudihras’’ will Im* effective 
in a variety of ways. The points one reader fails to 
deteft will be sure to strike another, and the pleasure 
thus create f I by true wit kindles a train of associations 
that runs^. perpetually brightening, through society. 
It is in the veiy nature of occult satire — such as may 
he constantly traced In this poem — to set the springs 
of curiosity in motion ; and as people are apt to be most 
delighted with an enjoyment which has cost them a little 
suspense, and in the end rewarded them with some un- 
expected putertainment, this kind of satire is always in 
the most esteem. It has been truly observed that, with 
the singles exception of Shakspeare, there is no English 
poet who has been so frequently quoted as Butler. This 
is a high and unquestionable test of excellence. Spark- 
ling epigrams may be extracted from Hudibras ’* to 
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suit an infinite variety of applications ; and if the turn 
of the verse be not polished, its force and truth are held 
to be improved by its homeliness. The very ruggedness 
and uncouthness of some of the Jjnes have occasionally 
an effect of the most subtle art, as if the deformity had 
been designed (as probably it ’ms) to heighten the 
broadness of the caricature, or reflect the rickety shape 
of the object indicated in 'the description. There is 
always some reason or excuse^or these irregularities, 
and the massy good sense of the poet carries them off 
i^ith a tone of authority, as if they were inherent to the 
plan. • ^ 

'Jliere are so many separate and detached grounds for 
liking Hutlibras/’ that the number of its admirers 
cannot f*xcite much surprise even amongst those who 
demur to its irierits. The novelty of the measure, as 
Kutler inflects it — the perpetual play of practical con- 
ceits — the broad laughing humour, tinged with a sort 
of grotesque spleen that never turns acrimonious — the 
dazzling complexity of the double and treble rhymes, in 
themselves alone an exercise of surpassing ingenuity — 
the bewildering confusion of the dialectic dialogues — 
the staring valour of the heroes, and the palpable extra- 
vagance of the individual characters, afford something 
for every taste, and it is impossible out of the motley 
variety not to draw a few fragments suitable to all.# Yet 
it may be doubted whether ‘‘ lludibras is fin universal 
favourite, — whether it tloes not derive much of its charm 
from tiadition — and whether it is not, at bell, admired 
ill parts, and seldom applauded entire. The scenes it 
describes belong to a past age — th€ manners it depicts 
would be unintelligible but that we take them on trust* 
or guess at them through books — while the incom- 
pleteness of the work, and the deficiency of interest in 
the action, diminish its attractions as a continuous nar- 
rative. The very reason why it was popular when it 
was published, suggests the reason why it might be sup. 
posed to become unpopular in subsequent times. It was 
u 3 
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then understood^ thetsects it ridiculed were known, the 
fid^ity of its pictures was obvious, and the force of its 
mocking wi. was an predated ; now the circumstances 
are reversed — we hjye*no more notion of a puritan 
belted for the oTislaught than we have of the flying 
chapel of ^joretto, o% the dragon of M'^antley. Imagin- 
ation cannot simply the ne essai*/ means of entering 
into the spirit of th. po''lo * and if e would acquire 
them we must read tb-'^poem drst, as the only way to get 
die rig^'^ enjo) merit of But this fact only con- 
firms it« t merits. To have retaineil so much of ift 
inflin ^ « cr ao ir ach of its immediate interest had 

pa*; j(l r, is a proof of the sterling weight of the 
metal of wli^ch it is composed. The minted coin may 
lose its eoiiveiiTional value when its inscription is worn 
out ; hut if it be pure gold, it will always carry itsin« 
trinsic price. 

The hint of Hudibras'* is supposed to have been 
taken from Don Quixote;” hnt, except in the single 
circumstance that in both there is a knight and a squire, 
it would he diflicult to lisco er any one po'nt of re- 
semblanco ^'^ tween them In aibject and ireaiment 
they are Cwsseuiially diffeient ndeed so diflerent that 
the suggestion is altogether gratuitous. The dissimi- 
larity is so much more apparent than the likeness, that 
n Wfjuld he siqK'rfluous to exhibit it in detail. It has 
also het'ii traccii to a .stanza in die “ Kaerie Qiieene," 
whiclj was, pcrliaps, one of the last places where the 
seed of “’ll u.iihras’' might he suspected to ha /e been 
cast, liere is the stmr/.a — 

* 

f “ He tliat in.i<k* love iioto the eldest darne 
Was liii'hl, ,\ir lliutUn-uSy an hardy man; 

Yet not so good of deeds, as great of name, 

Wh^ch he hy many rash adventures wan, 

Since errant arms to pen be first began. 

More huge in strength tlian wise in works lie was, 

And n-ason with fool-hardise 9yer-raTi; 

Stern nielaneholy did his courage pass, 

And was ^hr terror more) all armed in sliining brass.” 
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This blusterinp: fellow has certainly the air of Efudibras^ 
and his name also, which is more to the purpose ; but 
it is evident that the suggestion goes a very short Vay 
towards furnishing the materials of Butler’s rampant 
octo-syllabic epic. If Butler cA be detected in imi- 
tation anywhere, or in following out something more 
than crude hints, it is in the poetry of John Clievcland, 
one of the most original rfid eccentric writers of his 
day. It is said o\‘ him, tlwt “ so great a man has 
Clievcland been in the estimStion of the gcnerali^, 
in regard his conceits wer^ out of the common road and 
wittily far-fotehed, that grave men in eastward ap- 
pearaflee have not spared, in my lieariiig, to affiVm liim 
the best of English poets; and let ihemMflnk so still, 
wlioever •pleases, pi ovided it made no article of 
fafth.” ’' J’lii^, it should be noted, was said by Eduaril 
Philips, and Clicveland was eo e of the tiercest l>orly 
writers on the side of th(‘ Miyahsls. 'bite favour in 
which ( 'lievelaiurs serse' 'wevc held in the beginning 
of the reign of (.’harles IT. was so great, that they 
were multiplied in unrnerous editions in aapid suc- 
cession, while Paradif'C Lost” was slowly making its 
way inlo notice. With much that was true and beau- 
tiful, tlie niaionty t'f his jioems were composed of 
stinging rlh.dilry, hold invective, low humour, and 
blasphemous parodies. Me had a genius for better and 
liigber things, but was earrieil away by the current of 
excitement; and, liki' many others, he sacrifired lo 
party wliat wa^ meant for mankind. He belonged to a 
club oi -wits and loyalists that w.as frequented by Putler, 
and a close intimacy subsisted between them. Butler 
■was known to be an ardent admirer of (Ilievclantks 
wiitings, and any curious reader may, by insti- 
tuting a comjiarison, satisfy himself of the extent of 
the obligations under which the former lay to the 
latter. Dr. Parmer had a copy of (dieveland’s poems, 
in which he liad iparked many passages where Butler 
had obviously imitated liim. 

♦ Theatrum Poetarum. 
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Of tfie numerous criticisms that have appearedjupon 

Hudibras/^ Drydens observatiouscontaiiij on the whole, 
the ^ soundest, and, considering by whom they were 
written, the most dispassionate view of the poem. 

The sort of verse,” ^ys Dry den, “ wliich is called bur- 
lesque, consisting of ^eight syllables or four feet, is that 
which our excellent Hudibras hast-chosen. The worth 
of his poem is too well kiil.wn to need any commend- 
ation. Ilis satire is of -the Varronian kind, though 
upmixed with prose. * The choice of his numbers 
is suitable enough to bis design, as he has managed 
it ; but, in any other hand, the shortness of his 
verse, and the quick returns of rhyme, had debased 
the style. * .'’aid besides the double rhyme (a neces- 
sary companion of 'burlesque writing) is not so 
proper for manly satire, for it turns earnest too much 
into jest, and gives us a boyish kind of pleasure. It 
tickles awkwurdly with a kind of pain to the best sort 
of readers : we are pleased ungratefully, and, if 1 may 
so say, against our liking ; we thank him not forgiving 
us that unseasonable delight, when we know he could 
have giveu us a better and more solid. He might have 
left that task to others, who, not being able to put in 
thought, can only make us grin with the excrescence of 
a word of two or three syllables in the close. It is, in- 
deed, Jtielow so great a master to make use of such a 
little instrument. But Ins good sense is perpetually 
shining through all lie writes : u affords us not the 
time of fimling faults. AVe pass through the levity of 
the rhyme, and are immediately carried into some ad- 
mirable useful thought. After all, he has chosen this 
kind of verse, and has written the best in it ; and had 
he taken another, he would alwftys have excelled. As 
we say of a court-favourite, that whatever his office be, 
he still makes it uppermost, and most beneficial to him- 
self.”* Dryden^s objections to the measure are an- 
swered by Dr. Johnson, who says, that if Dryden 
intended that when the numbers were heroic, the 

• Drydeit’s Juvenal 
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diction should still remain vulgar, he planned a very 
heterogeneous and unnatural composition. If he^ pre- 
ferred a general stateliness both of sound and words, 
he can be only understood to«wish that Butler had un- 
dertaken a different work/' Tms reply is hardly jus- 
tified by Dryden’s remarks, whioh do not suggest that 
Butler ought to ha^e adopted the heroic measure in a 
vulgar spirit, but that he cfcght to have adopted it for 
the sake of avoiding the mdk^css and trifling of the 
eight syllabled line, leaving him still to exercise his wit 
a.s he might. There appears to be a misconception on 
both sides. Had Butler written in any other ipeasure, 
he must have failed in his intent, liecausc no other mea- 
sure could have responded so congenially to the peculiar 
character of his humour ; but it is by no means a true 
canon of criticism, that the heroic line, as it is called, 
is not susceptible of all tlie modifications and varieties 
that can be requisite to express satire or Vit. It was 
obviously too regular and formal for Butler, hut other 
writers have displayed its flexibility with enough of 
success to show that it is a pliant as well as* a stately 
measure. Addison censures Butler with his usual dis- 
crimination, on more firm grounds than he is found 
fault with by Dry den, or defended by Johnson : — I 
must subjoin the double rhymes,'’ observes that accom- 
plished critic, which are ust'd in doggrel poetr)% and 
generally applauded by ignorant readers. If the thought 
of the couplet in such compositions is good, the rhymes 
add little to it; and if had, it will not be iff the power 
of thfe rhyme to recommend it, I am afraid that great 
numbers of those who admire the incomparable Hudi- 
hras, do it more on account of those doggrel rhymesj 
than of the parts that really deserve admiration. I am 
sure 1 have heard the 

“ Pul]) it, drum ccclcsia''tick, 

Was beat with fist iastead of a stick 

and 

‘ There was an ancient sage ]>hilosopher, 

Who had read Alexander Ross over 
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more frequently quot<^ than the finest pieces of wit in 
the ^liole poem,” This is all true and just ; but it is 
only one additional proof of the elements of popularity 
contained in the poem. , A work that is thus quoted 
more frequently than ftie finest pieces of wit, must have 
some power over th% imagination or the judgment of 
its readers. The most comprehensive criticism upon 
Hudibras ” after all, is liiat which objects to the in- 
eon sequentiality of the |!;efieral design, and the want of 
incidents. Pope is reported to have spoken of “ Hudi- 
bras” in these terms: — Butler set out on too narrow 
a plan,^ and* even that design is not kept up. He sinks 
into little true particulars about the widow, See, The 
enthusiastic kniglit, and the ignorant squire, over-reli- 
gious in two different ways, is the chief point of view in 
it."' * AVlien Pope was forming a project for a collec- 
tion of authorities who should serve as examples in dif- 
ferent kinds'* of writing, he selected Butler and Swift 
as illustrations of the burlesque style. 

It is one of the misfortunes of all new and successful 
writers tO engender a ]>rogeny of imitators, who, un- 
able to reach the excellence after which they stiive, copy 
and exaggerate the defects, and give a ridiculous ])romi- 
neiice to the peculiarities, Butler was not exempt from 
this destiny. Hudibras” had no sooner made a vivid 
ini]»irission upon the public mind, than it produced a 
multitude of servile copyists, ivbo in one form or an- 
other affected to ape its style, sentiments, and language. 
A new foi*ln of poetry was at once created, and Hudi- 
brastic verse started into life like the armed men from 
the teeth of tbe dragon. A full account of the avowed 
Imitations (not to speak of tlie pieces that trailed at a 
distance, contetit with vituperation and base doggrel) 
would occupy a larger space than it would he likely to 
reward. But a glance at the principal poems that fol- 
low^ed closely on the original, may be curious as an illus- 
tration of the effect produced by work which must be 
regarded as the first of its class in the language. 

* Spence’s Anecdotes. 
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Soon after tlie appearance of th|t first part of Hudi- 
bras” an anonymous author brought out a piece wytten 
in the same metre, and mimicking the same subjects, 
entitled “ Hudihras : the Second Part." It was evi- 
dently planned to deceive the t^n into the belief that 
it was a veritable continuation the original. The 
piece opens with thf May-<lay games, and sir Iludibras 
dining at the house of a .Jlistice of the peace, and the 
descent of the valiant magistfet^'s upon the people to put 
an end to their plays, leading to a general melee, in whkh 
the busy justices are finally overcome and unhorsed. 
This piece is a most worthless production, and was 
written (perhaps in spite) by a poetaster ridiculed by 
Butler under tlie designation of AVhackurn. I'c this 
succeedcJl Butler's Ghost ; or* Hudihras, the Fourth 
Part," written by the facetious Tom DTTrfey, in which 
the plot of the original is attempted to he brought to a 
conclusion by making the kjiight snceessfuf in love, with 
an admixture of contre-tnnfhs of the ludicrous kinil. A 
Dutch, Irish, and Scotch Hudihras followed, each possess- 
ing some particular pro])erty of the Jihsurd peculiar to 
itself, but all imitating the jogging and jerking of the 
original metre, without a single trait of its rich character. 
The names of a few of the remainder will indicate with 
sufficient accuracy the nature of their claims, as servile 
and counterfeit humorists : — “ IVndragon, or the Carpet 
Knight;" The Dissenting Hypocrite, or Occasional 
Conformist, with Reflections on Two of tlie Ring- 
leaders;" Vulgus Britanniciis, or the Brftish Hudi- 
bras, in Fifteen Cantos;" “The Republican Proces- 
sion, with Tumultuous Cavalcade;'' “Four Hudi- 
lirastic Cantos “ I'he Irish Hudihras, Hesperi-nesef- 
graphia*’ (a second Irish Hudihras) ; “ Iludibras Re- 
tlivivus “ The Iludibrastic Brewer, or a Preposterous 
Union between Malt and Meter “ England's Reform- 
ation," &c. It may be conceived, from the titles of 
these pieces, what soj-t of matter they contained. 

While, however, the poem was thus dishonoun*d by 
drivelling imitators and splenetic jesters, ample honour 
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was rendered to it those who had sufficient dis- 
cernment to perceive its merits, and talents to celebrate 
them honourably. Di. Har n t, Greek professor at Ox- 
ford, considered ‘^lludj bras’* wo’d^y -i' being attempted 
in Latin, and made sobae experiments to te«t the prac- 
ticability of the projeqj. He anpearr to have proceeded 
no further then a few of tlu more 'drikinp- similes, an^ 
probably abandoD'^d ihe from a oonvicti ‘ii of 

the impossibility o.'* Busi,ami such a continous flow of 
th/i humorous vein in a iranslatioiu These versions 
possess consideraole interest; and the following specimens, 
with the linos of the original prefixed, will enable the 
reader to erri* ate the difficulty of the undertaking, and 
to judge llarmer’s success : — 

‘'‘As wind, i’ th’ lly’pochomhics pent 
Is but r< i)last. ifdowinvard fjcnt ; 
lh»t «t upward chance to fly, 

Ikv’omcN new light and propliccy^” 

“ Sic llyijochondriacis inclusa incatibus aura 
Desinct in crcpituin, si fertur prona per alvum ; 

Sed ai suuuua petat, meutisque invaserit arcein, 

Divinus furor est, ct consciu flaintua futuri.” 

** S(» Lawyers, lest the Bear Defendant, 

Aini PlaintiflT Dog shou’d luuke an end on ’t, 

Do stave and tall with writs of error, 
llev<'ise of Judjr.pncnt and DeTunrrer ; 

'J'o let tlu'iu breathe awhile, axid then 
Cry whoop, and set them on again.'* 

€ 

“ Sic JxCgLiin myshe, lie forsan pax foret Lrsam 
Inter tutanein sese a." tor cm (pie Molossum, 

I'aucihuKS injiciunt clavos, dentesque rcsigurit, 
Ijuctantesque cuncs coxis fenioricjue revellunt ; 

Eirores jnrisque moras obtendcre certi, 

Judiciunique jirius revocare ut prorsus iniquum. 

Tandem post aliqnod breve tespiramen utrinque, 
fit piignas iterLMit, crebris hortatibus urgent ; 

Ela, agile, O Ci>es, iterumqiie in praelia tradunt.” 

The whole poem of Hudihras” was translated into 
German by Soltau, whose version is spoken of as a work 
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of considorable merit. Voltaire, if) his Lettres sur les 
Anglais,” translates a p(>rtion of the poem, but, without 
warning his readers of the fact, drops several lines, taking 
up one part after another, and^pr^onting the result in a 
conlinuout passage, if it were extracted bodily from 
the story. But ho makes full artffends in his notice of 
I Si' poem, wlni‘h is*not less remarkable for its truth 
t!? H) its wit: — "'ll ) a un pjenie anglais difficile a faire 
roiiiiaitre aux s trangers: il s a^pelle lliidibras. C'est 
un ou\/age tout coini'pie, et cependant It sujet est la 
guerre civile du te/n]>s do Cromwell. Ce qui a fait 
VI rscT tant de sang oi tant de Irrines a produif 'H>poemc 
qui force lelecteur Je plus s^ ru-ux a nre; ..ouve un 
excmple ^e ce coiUra''tc dans ly^tre >SV///'jr 
Ce^^tainei.icnt les lioinams n’auraiont poi)it iait un 
potuno Imrlesqnc sur les gi'erres de ( esar et de PoinpcV, 
ot sur les proscri])tums ert'Ctavo et d'AnUj^ine. Pour« 
quoi done les niidheiirs affireux ({ue causa k ligiie en 
France, et mix que les guerres du roi ot du parlenient 
etalorent on Anglelerre, ont-ils pu fournir de^ plaisan- 
U'nes ? e’est qu'au fond il ) avait un ridicuh cache 
dans CCS cpierelles fnnestes. Les bourgeois de Paris, a 
la tote do la faction des seize, inelaient J’impcrtinoncc 
aux horreurs do la faction, Les intrigues des fcniincs, 
dos legats,et des nioines, avaient im cote comiqiu‘,malgr»; 
les calumites qu’olles apjiortorcni. Les disputes Sieo- 
l()gi(|iics ot ronthousiasme des puritains en Angleterre 
diau'iit tros susceptiblos de railleries ; et fond do 
ridicule bien (hWolopno pouvait devenir plaisarit, en 
ocartant Jos liorreurs tragiques qni Je couvraioiit. Si la 
bulle fosait ropandre du sang, le petit poonn; 

de Pliilotanus nV’ii serait pas moins convenable an sujet, 
et on ne pourrait momc lui reprocher que de n'etre pas 
aussi gai, aussi plaisant, aussi varie, qu' il pouvait rOtre, 
et de ne pas tenir dans le corps de Touvrage ce que 
promet le commencement. Le poeme d' lindihraa, dont 
je vous parle, scinbte etre un compose de la Satyrt 
Memppee et de Don Quichotte ; il sur oux Tavantage 
des vers. 11 a celui de I’esprit ; la Sutyre Menipph 
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n’eu approche pas ; e9le n*est qu*un ouvraj 2 je tres me- 
dioci^’e ; mais a force d'esprit Tauteur O^Hudihms a 
trouve le secret d’etre fort au-dessous de Don Quichotte. 
Le gout, la naivete, lf^rt•de narrer, celui de bien en- 
tremeler les aventures, celui de ne rien prodiguer, va- 
knt bien niieux que I'esprit ; aussi J3on Quichotte est lu 
de toutes les nations, et ffudihras n’est lu que des 
Anglais.” ^ 

But the best and closi st translation extant of “ Iludi- 
bfas," is that by Mr. Townley into French. This work, 
■which is now very rare, is the most remarkable instance 
of a luaily literal version of an English poem into 
French, in.v^'hicli the spirit of the original is completely 
preserved, that has ev/n- been accomplished; .uul when 
tile peculiar difficulties of a jmein, so conventional iinthe 
cast of its language as Iludihras,” are taken into 
consideration, the extraordinary ingenuity of the .trans- 
lator will become obvious. 'Fliis production is, in all 
rcsjiects so curious, that I subjoin two specimens of the 
translator’s choice and felicitous power of transfusion 
into a foreign language ; and these passages, singularly 
attractive in themselves, will be rendeved still more 
acceptable by the fact, that the volume from which they 
are extracted cannot now be obtained, all the copies 
having long since passed into private collections.* 
The' following lines are from the second canto, com- 
mencing as line ^(lO. of “lludibras : ” — 

• Ikum sui\oit, Ivtt oHVoyablf, 
l*ortaiit mine jdus formidable, 
tine le ghis laid des Sarrasiii',, 

On Turcs de Maliomet cousin : 


* Ur Uibdiii, in tiis ‘’Library Companion,” 6peakgof this version as “ the 
most surprising and pcrhaiw the happiest effect of its kind known and 
that “ it lias been known to sell as high as 7/. l?^. in red morocco 
biiulmg.” Uut this was not tlie highest pi ice it brought , on anotlier ot;. 
casioii It sold lor 8/ 10a\ (k/ The title of the work, consisting ot three 
volumes, IS “ Hudibras. Poeme eent dans le Terns desTioubles d’An- 
gleteire ; et traduit en vers Francois, avec des lit marques et des Figures. 
A Londres, 17 .^j 7.” The engravings were after designs made by Hogarth. 
Anotlier edition was printed iii Pans m 1819, a taitlilul reprint, ivith ad- 
diiional notes by Larcher, a Key to Pludibras, and some account of the 
translator. 
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SOS 


Pour arnuirc il avoit lA rable, 

Cou^ort de poil iinpei^*trable. 

Avoit au bout de son iniiseau, 

Comine un Vioi de VJnde iin anneau, 

Et las plus ferine t,ou%de gorge, 

Qui soil jamais .sortis de forge, 

Arme dit Blason, on Ittiguc, 
jNlais Ic^vulgaire, bien dente, 

HOir aiusi de be f de proie, 

Au bien d’armes,0ie!s dents oinploie, 

De nietne pour les •nnbaUans, 

Toute-; les annes soul des denb 
Scion un Auteur de nierite, 

De imissauce il fiit IVIoscovite, 

Panni les ('ossacs eleve, 

Dont les diurneaux out parle, 

Kt, eonime ils cn firei4 usage, 

J’en veu> aussi renijdir ina page. 

11 flit cousin de Serirnanski, 

C,un])oit et inangetiit avee lui ; 

]\ 1 ais (jiiaikl il maiupioif de patujPt* 

Sa patte tHoit sa nourrituie.” 

The next passage is the beginning of the hcioic epistle 
of Hudibras to his lady in the eighth (^nto. 

“ Moi (jiii fus grand eonnne Cesar, 

INIe voila Nelniehadnezziir ; 

(^111 fus aussi grand Caj)itaine, 

(pToii ait vu in.ina-uvrei en plaine, 

Par VOS traitnicnts rigoureux 
Je broute Vlierbe a\ee les bieufs. 
dt'ar })erdant, par votre eolere, 

J^’acees a mon scul Inen sur lerre, 

(Miasse du Paradis heureux 
De Yos boutes et vqs beaux yeux. 

Perdu pour le rnonde, et mii belle, 

Mon ban, ma peine esi eternellc ; 

Car ])erdant l’esj)oir de gagner 
Votre civur, le mien va erever. 

Mais avant la sentenee rendre, 

Si vous daignez eiicor in’cnieiidre, 

Vous tomberez bien tot d ’accord 
Qu’avec Tiioi vous avez grand tort. 

Parole je vous ai di^iiee, 
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Quo je ]K)int ex^cut^c 
J usqu’a pt: 'sent, ct j’on conviens ; 

Mais, en inenie temps, je soutiens 
Quo je no I’ai pas violee, 

Quoiquo pmrSin temps diflerec.” 

In the JBibliothecaP^ritannica” (published in 1824), 
it is stated that this mastejcly translation ips made by 
Mr. John Townley, and nof by colonel FranSs Townley, 
as has been generally rep:orted. The publication of it, 
says the same authority, was superintended by M. I’abhe 
Tuberville Needham, and the “ llemarqucs ” were writ- 
ten by Ijarcher. The original English text is printed 
on the oppf^si-te page to the French, and the whole is 
illustrated with engravings after the designs of Jlogarth. 
Tliis account of the work is partially confirmed by a 
more recent authority. Speaking of Charles Townley, 
the collector, of the Towmley marbles in the British 
Museum, it is observed in (’rahbe’s “ Thiiversal Histo- 
rical Dictionary,’* that his uncle John Townley, an 
officer in, the French service, who died in 1782, at the 
age of eighty-five, translated ‘‘ Hudibras into French. 
It is not improbable that as the translator enjoyed mili- 
tary rank in the French service, he may thus liave ac- 
quired the title of colonel by which he is generally 
known. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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